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PART. III. 


Whi ch contains a di Hertation on the theatri- 
(al ere ons of the ancient. 


— —...— 


INTRODUCTION. 


el g HE ancient muſic was a Biete & 
much greater extent than the modern. 

The latter teaches only two things, 
Gs the compoſition of muſical ſongs, and 


the execution of theſe ſongs, either with the voice 
or inſtruments. But the ſcience of muſic had a 
more extenſive object among the Greeks and Ro- 
Joer. III. | B mans, 


* 
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mans. It contained not only the ſatne precepts 
as ours, but moreover it included ſeveral ſubjects 
which ours does not, either becauſe part of them 
are at preſent neglected, or becauſe the art which in- 
ſtructs us in the reſt, is not ſuppoſed to conſtitute 
a part of muſic, inſomuch that the perſon who pro- 
feſſes it; bears no longerthe name of a muſician. A- 
mong the ancients, poetry was one of the arts ſub- 
ordinate! to muſic, and conſequently the latter 
contained precepts relating to the conſtruction of 
all ſorts of verſes. The art of Saltation or geſture 
was likewiſe one of the muſical arts. Hence thoſe 
who taught the ſteps and attitudes of our dance, 
or of dancing properly ſo called, which form- 
ed a part of the art of geſticulation, had the ap- 
pellation of muſicians. In fine, the ancient 
muſic taught to compoſe as well as write the 
ſimple declamation in notes, a thing diſuſed 
in our days. Ariſtides Quintilianus has left 
us an excellent book on muſic, written in the 
Greek tongue; and this author lived under the 
reign of Domitian, or Trajan, purſuant to the 
judicious conjecture of M. Meibomius, who pub- 
| liſhed this work with a Latin verſion. Accord- 

ing to Ariſtides, moſt of the preceding authors 
defined, muſic: Anu art which teaches @ decency or 


grace in. the voice, as: 10 ll as in the motions of the 
body *. | | 

As u writers have not in. e this idea of the 
Greek and Roman muſic, but ſuppoſe it to have 


HRD grelles l, Pat x) Aeon. Axisr. Ou mv. 
Ab. 1. 5 | 415 38 
been 


wh 
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been confined within the ſame limits as ours, 
they are therefore very often at a loſs, upon at- 
tempting to explain what the ancients mention con- 
cerning their muſic, and the uſe it was applied to 
in their times. Hence it is, that the paſſages of 
Ariſtotle's poetics, as well as thoſe of Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, and the beſt writers of antiquity, where 
mention is made of their muſic, have been miſ- 


underſtood by commentators, who imagining that 


theſe paſſages related to our dance and ſong, that 
is, to dance and ſong properly ſo called, have 
not been able to dive into their true meaning. 
The explication they give, renders them ſtill more 
obſcure, and is rather an obſtruction to our con- 
ceiving Juſtly the manner in which the ancient 
dramatic pieces were acted. 

I ſhall venture to mikertake the ales of 
theſe paſſages, and eſpecially of ſuch as treat of 
the theatrical repreſentations. In the execution of 
this attempt, the plan I propoſe is as follows. 


In the firſt place, I ſhall give a general idea of 


ſpeculative muſic and the muſical arts, that is, of 


ſuch as by the ancients were rendered ſubordinate 
to this ſcience. If I mention little or nothing con- 


cerning that branch, which teaches the principles 
of concords and all forts of harmony, *tis becauſe 


it would not become me to make any change or 


additions to the explications, that Meibomius, 
M. Broſſard, M. Burette, and other modern au- 
thors have given us of the harmonic writings of 
the ancients. ä 


be TE | % | 
B 2 Secondly, * 
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Secondly, I ſhall ſnew that the ancients, com- 
poſed and wrote in notes their theatrical declama- 


144 &4 


tion, inſomuch that thoſe who recited, were aſſiſt- 
ed by others that ee them with their 
action. 20371 112i ni 
Thirdly, I ſhall prove. that they. had reduced 
the art of geſture. or the ſaltation (one of the 
arts ſubordinate to the ſcience of muſic) into ſo 
regular a method, that in the execution of. ſeve- 
ral ſcenes they divided the theatrical declamation 
between two actors, one of whom recited, while 
the other accompanied him with geſticulations 
ſuited to the ſenſe of the verſes and that there 
were even companies of pantomimes or dumb co- 
medians, who acted intire plays without ſpeaking. 
I ſhall conclude my work. with ſome obſerva- 
tions on the advantages and, inconveniences reſult- 
ing from the practice of the ancients. Fo: i 
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CHAP. FA 


General idea of the ancient muſic, and 7 ihe 
arts Jubordit nate to this ſcience. 


is 1 C*35 


\HE treatiſe on muſic, written in Greek. by 

| Ariſtides Quintilianus, and tranſlated into 
Latin by Meibomius, may be Juſtly conſidered as 
the moſt inſtructive work that antiquity has left 
us on this ſcience. ' *Tis, in my opinion, the moſt 
methodical piece of this kind, and as the author 
was a Greek by birth, and had a conſtant oppor- 


1 tunity 


0 
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tunity of frequenting Roman company (having 
lived at a time when the country inhabited by 
the Stena Was ſubject to the ſucceſſors of Au- 
guſtus): he muſt conſequently have been acquaint- 
ed with the Greek and Roman practice of muſic. 
From his book therefore we ſhall take the gene- 
ral idea of the muſic of the ancients. Beſides, 
the Roman muſic was the ſame as that of the 
Greeks from whom they borrowed this ſcience: 
It had the ſame extent and principles in both na- 
tions, ſo that we may indifferently make uſe of 
Greek or Latin writers, in order to explain the ex- 
tent and practice of this art among the ancients. 
Ariſtides Quintilianus defines muſic, an art (but an 
art which demonſtrates the principles on which it 
proceeds). which teachath whatever regards the uſe 
of. the poice, as well. at be graceful movements of 
the boch. He produces other definitions of nuiſic 
ſomewhat different from his own, all of which ſup- 
poſe alike that this ſcience had the extent we give it. 
The Latin writers affirm the ſame thing. Mu- 
fe; ſays Quintilian the orator d, gives inſtructions 
for regulating not only the ſeveral infections of "the 
voices: but likewiſe all the movements of the body. 
Theſe -infiettions and movements are to be managed 
vergl.: 10 4 certain and udictons method. The. 
* an i $0167 181 Ale DNL Yu ENG, 
"ovens in, brich ples, 8 9 101 nfl ds cancer. 
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» Numeros nuſier duplices babet in * & in. bene, 
a enim rei aptus * motus Sara * tur. 
Inſt, I. 1. c. 1 ab S428 
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ſame author adds ſome lines lower: A decent 
and proper motion of the body is likewiſe neceſſary, 
which can be learnt frum na other art but muſic. 
St Auſtin, in a work: he compoſed: on this art, 
ſays the ſame thing as Quintilian. He affirms b, 
| That milfic delivers inſtructions relating to the conn- 
tenance and geſture, and in ſbort, concerning all 
thoſe motians of the body "whoſe theory is 'Yeducible 
10 ſcience, and their practice to method. The an- 
cient muſic ſubjected all the motions of the bo- 
dy to a regular meaſure in the n — 
the motions of our dancers. 

The ſcience of muſic, or if wor wills he the 
ſpeculative muſic, was called | Harmonica, be- 
cauſe it delivered the principles of harmony, 
and the general rules of concords. This it was 
that taught what we call . compoſition. As the 
ſongs which were the work of compoſition, 
had ſometimes among the ancients, as with us, 
the abſolure denomination of muſic, they divided 
muſic, taken in the fenſe here explained, into 
three genera, or kinds, to wit, the Diatonic, the 
Chromatic, and the Exharmonic. The difference 
between theſe three kinds was, that one admitted 
ſome ſounds which the other rejected. In the Dia- 
tonic the modulation could not make its progreſ- 
Lions by intervals leſs than major ſemi · tones. The 


* Carpini: ents gui later Eurithmia, 
E neceſſarius, nec aliunde peti poteſt, Id. ibid. 
» Duicquid numerofitatis que temporum atque dwveralloran 


A mor . Mufica ef feitutia bene n. 
vendi. S. Ave, de Muſ. I. 1. 
| 'F 8 modulation 
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————_—_ of the Chromatic made uſe of the mr 
nor ſemi- tones; but in the Enharmonic the pro- 
greſſion might be made by quarters of tones. 
The ancients divided their compoſitions alſo into 
ſeveral genera, with reſpect to their mode or tone, 
and they called theſe modes after the name of 
the country where they were principally. uſed. 
Thus one was called the Phrygian mode, ano- 
ther the Doric, and ſo of the reſt. But I ſhall re- 
fer the reader to the moderns, who have treated 
thoroughly of the ancient harmonies; in order 
to come ſooner to What I have to obſerve con- 
cerning the muſical arts, which are the ipribaphl 
_ of this diſſertation. 

As mulic embraced fd: extenſive a ſubject, it 
was natural it ſhould include: ſeveral; arts, each 
of which ſhould have its particular object. Thus 
we ſee that Ariſtides Quintihanus reckons ſix ſub · 
ordinate arts to muſic. Of theſe, three taught all 
ſorts of compoſition, and three all kinds of ex- 
ecutiond . 1). $511 

: Wherefore muſic, with reſpect to comnhation; 
was: divided into the art of compoſing the Melo 
pia, or the ſongs; the Rhytbmica ; and the Poe» 
lica, or art of poetry. Wich regard to the exe» 
cution it was divided into the Organical, ur the art 


of playing upon inſtruments, the ww ar the 


0 Broz5anp' $ Maſical Diaionary,. | 
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art of ſinging, and the ended or the art of 
geſticulation. u *-o03 ni o- en 
The 2 or art of compoling melody, 
taught the manner of compoſing and writing in 
notes all ſorts of ſongs; that is, not only muſical 
ſongs, or ſuch as are properly ſd called, but like- 
wile all kinds of recitation: vr declamatien- 2 
The Rhythmica preſcribed rules for ſubjecting the 
movements of the body and the voice to à cer. 
tain meaſure, ſo as to ane” time with a motion 
ſuitable to the ſubject. 264% 10 Yi g07003 
The Poetica taught the ay — AN 
get is, how to _—_ * oy Hande. of 
verſes. 5 Ne 9 
We have juſt now obſerved: FR a with 
regard to the execution, was divided into three 
arts; the att of playing upon inſtruments, called 
Organical; the art of iſinglug, or the Odical; and 
the art of geſticulation, called Hypocritical. 
Fis eaſy to conjecture what were the leſſonsꝛof 
the Organical muſic, and of that which was called 
theiOdizalpor: the at of ſinging. With reſpect to 
the Hypocritical, which was ſo denominated by reaſon 
of its belonging properly. to comedians, ho by the 
Greeks were called d or counter feiters, it 
tauglit che art of geſture, and ſhewed by rules 
eſtabliſhed on rertain principles the manner of 
executing what we perform in our days merely 
by the direction of inſtinct, or at the moſt by a 
kind of rote Know le age "fupy orted by ſome few 
obſervations, The Gretks ale this muſical arh 
Oe, and the 15 Fallafio, | 


7 Porphyry, 
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65 a who lived about two hundred years 
| after Ariſtides Quintilianus, and has left us a com- 
mentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics, divides the 
muſical arts into five only, to wit, the Metrica, 
the Rhytbhmica, the Organica, the Poetica, or art of 
poetry in its full extent, and the Hypocritica. We 
find by comparing Ariſtides's divifion to that of 
Porphyry, that the latter reckons two arts leſs 
than Ariſtides. Theſe are the art of compoſ- 
ing the Melopzia, and the art of Singing. If 
notwithſtanding this omiſſion, Porphyry ſtill reck- 
ons five muſical arts, whereas he ſnould not reckon 
more than four, tis becauſe he ranks the Metrica 
among theſe arts, .tho* it is not mentioned by 
Ariſtides. But this difference in the enumeration 
does not hinder our authors from ſaying in the 
| main the ſame ng: —_ us endeavour | to en 
13 difficulty. Y R102 i 

<-:Since; Ptolerny moſt carefully obſedves: "that cha | 
tbkes che Paeticat or poetic art in its greateſt. ex- 
tant, 1 not to have ſpoken of the Melopæia, 
or the art of dompoſing the Melopaa as of a 
particular art, becauſe it is contained in the Pars 
ticu canſidered in its full extent. In effect, the 
arb of compoſing the Mrlopæia, purſuant to the 
Grerk cuſtom, formed a part of the art of - poe- 
try We ſhall ſee; prefently that the Greek poets 
themſelves: compoſed the Melopœia of their pieces. 
H Ariſtides on the: contrary makes two-diftin& arts 
of: dhe Poetica and the art of compoſing the Me. 
loptiag?tis-hetauſe he had a regard to the cultom of 


e e Hypamnemata n Harm. POL. 196 9 
ti the 
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= the Romans, which was, that the dramatic poets 
did not compoſe the declamation of their verſes 
| themſelves, but had it done to their hands by 
-artiſts who were compoſers by profeſſion, and 
1 whom Quintilian calls, Artiſices pronuntiandi. This 
is what ue ſhall hereafter explain more at lage. 
| For the ſame reaſon Porphyry has not follow- 
ed Ariſtides, in making a particular art of that of 
Singing. Thoſe who taught in Greece the Poetica 
in its full extent, inſtructed people likewiſe, in all 
probability, in the art of | executing all not 
ſongs or detlamations. 
When Porphyry on the other hand an two 
diſtinct arts of the Rhythmica, of which Ariſtides 
ij makes but one; that is, when he divides what 
1 Ariſtides makes a ſingle art called the Rhythmo. 
= - peia, into the Metrica and the:Rbythmica properly 
ſo called; this very likely ariſes from the follow - 
'F ing cauſe; The progreſs made by the pantomimes 
| | in their art, which had its firſt riſe under Auguſ- 
tus, during the two centuries that elapſed from 
the time of Atiſtides to that of Porphyry, induc- 
ed thoſe who. ag to the ſtage to ſubdivide 
the Rbythmita, and conſequently to make two 
different arts of it. One of theſe, which was the 
Metrica or the 'meaſurer pointed out the me- 
thod of reducing under a certain regular meaſure 
all ſorts of geſtures in all kinds of ſounds, that 
could be made to follow meaſure; and the 
Rbythmica taught only how to beat this meaſure, 
. to beat it with à proper motion. 
We ſhall. ſee hercafter that the movement was, 
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in the opinion of the ancients, the moſt important 
part relating-to the execution of muſic ; and the 
invention of the pantomimic art muſt have oblig- 
ed them to make a profound ſtudy of whatever 
might perfect the art of movement. Certain it is, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter, that from the reign of Au- 
guſtus to the total ſubverſion of the ' weſtern 
empire, the repreſentations of the pantomimes 
were the moſt pleaſing entertainmerits that couls 
be exhibited to the Roman people. 
I conclude therefore that the difference between 
the enumeration of the muſical arts made by Ariſ- 
tides Quintilianus, and that by Porpliyry, is only 
a ſeeming difference, and that theſe two authors 
do not contradict one another in the main. 
Let us make one obſervation here by way of 
digreſſion. Since the ancient mafic gave metho- 
dical leſſons on ſo many things, and ſince it con- 
tained precepts that were uſeful to graminarians, 
as well as neceflary to poets and all thöſe who 
were obliged to ſpeak in public, one ought not 
to be ſurprized that the Greeks and Romans * 
thought it a neceſſary arr, and beftowed fo many 
2 * it that are unapplicable to our 


muſic. GE. not to wonder that Ariſti- 
des n. ſays, © That muſic was an art 
of © neceſſary 
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s neceſſary for all ages in life; as it taught what: 
te Was requiſite for Savings ooh well. RR 
60 Peop le. cn un Ait 14 3.0 Nova 

Quintilian ſays for. > ogy an — 5 1 che iA 
—— muſt not only know muſic to be an ora- 
tor, but that he cannot be even à good gramma- 
rian without it,, becauſe grammar: cannot; be pro- 
perly taught without ſhewing the uſe of metre 
and rhythmus. Thin Judicious writer obſerves al- 


ſo in another place , that in former times the pro- 


feſnions of teaching muſic and grammar ere both 
une and practiſed, by the ſame maſter. 
In pine, Quintilian dn a, chapter here — 
tempts te proxe that ana prator ſhould learn a 
leaſt ſomething of muſics Says)" 4 If weill wat 35 
diſputed with me, (that thoſe rhe inttnd: to be ota- 
tors, ought to read and underſtand the poets. Noto 
does not muſic. preſide; over; the compeſition of all 
forts of poems? If any; ane ſhould be ſo unreaſonable 
4s to ſay, that the rules, which, generally ſpeakings: 
4 e un, in i cdmpoſs mg. bis wales, do not ber 
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lung to migſir, be cannot however deny that thoſe 
which be muſt follow in the compoſition of verſes 
-defigned to be accompanied in the recitation, belong 
40 this art. This paſſage will appear much clearer, 
after reading what I have to obſerve concerning 
the carmen or-the- noted declamation of verſes in- 
_ for an accompany'd recitation ö 

In ſhort, all the writings of the ancients lon 
2 that muſic was eſteemed in their times à 
neceſſary art for polite people, and that thoſe 
who had no knowledge of it, were looked upon 
as perſons of no education, like illiterate men 
in; our days who can neither write nor read. 

But to return toꝭthe muſical arts; tis a great 
misfortune we have none of thoſe methods left, 
which were invented for teaching the practice of 
thoſe arts, of which there were ſo many profeſ- 
ſors in Greece and Italy. Beſides, ancient au- 
thors who wrote on muſic, and whoſe works 
are yet extant, have ſaid very little concerning 
the mechanic parts of the ſubordinate arts, 
which they conſidered as eaſy and common prac- 
tices, the explication of which was fit only for ex- 
erciſing the talents of a ſchool-maſter. For ex- 
ample, St Auſtin, who has compoſed a work on 
muſic divided into fix books, fays*, ©* That he will 
* not treat of theſe practices, becauſe» they are 
* things that are commonly known by the moſt 
indifferent ſtage - players. 


a Non enim tale aliguid hic dicendum eft, quale guilibet can- 
tores hiſtriongſſue neverunt, AUGUSTIN, de Muſica, lib, 1. 
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14 CRITICAL RETIIcT Ions 0 
Wherefare the authors abovementioned have 
written- rather as philoſophers, who reaſon and 
ſpeculate on the general principles of an art, the 
practice of which is known by their cotemporaries, 
than as perſons who intend their book ſhould: 
without any other aſſiſtance inſtruct us in che art 


they treat of. 


Nevertheleſs I hope, that wh the help of uch 
facts as are related by thoſe ancient writers who 
have occaſionally ſpoken of the muſical arts, I 
mall be able to give, if not a compleat, at leaſt 


- clear and diſtin notion of them, and to ex- 


Plain in what manner the dramagic pieces of the 


ancients were repreſented, # 


We have obſerved that Ariſtides Quintilianus 
reckoned ſix muſical arts, to wit, the Rhytbmica, 
the Melopuia, the Poetica, the Organica, the Odica, 
and the Hypocritica ; but we ſhall reduce theſe 
fix to four, reckoning the Poetica, the Melopæia, 
and the Odica, for one and the ſame art. We have 
already ſeen that the Poetica, the Melopæia and the 
Odica had ſuch an affinity, that Porphyry makes 
them but one art, which he calls the Poetica taken 


in 5 


CHAP. 
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c H A p. I. 
"1 the rhythmical muſic. 


E have mentioned already that the 
'Y Rhythmica preſcribed rules for reduc- 
ing all the motions of the body and voice to a 
certain meaſure, ſo as to beat time. The rbyth- 
mica, ſays Ariftides *, regulates the geſture as well 
as the recitation , it mut therefore have taught 
2 great uſe that may be made of meaſure and 
movement. By what we are going to ſay con- 
cerning this ſubject, it will evidently appear that 
the ancients ſet a great value upon this art. St 
| bean Wu AA ed jg retractations, 
where he ſpeaks of his book on muſic, that his 
principal view in writing it was to ſhew the 
ſurprizing advantage that may ariſe from mea 
ſure and movement. 

The Greeks acknowledged as well as we four 
things in muſic, the progreſſion of the tones of 
the principal ſubject, or the ſinging; the harmony 
or the agreement of the different parts; the mea- 
ſure; and the movement. The two laſt were 
therefore taught by the Rhythmica, which Por- 
phyry, as we have already obſerved, divided into 
the Metrica or the meaſurer, and the e 
or the art of movement. 


a Poßteigila. N & pom ximoy ©5 partes, 4 Mew 
Axierip. Qumr. 1.1. 


E, de muſica ſex volumina quantum attinet ad cam parters 
que rhythmus vocatur. AvGUSTIN, Retract. I. 1. 
| | | Plato, 
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16 CRITICAL REFLECTIONS =” 
Plato, to ſignify that the movement is -the 
ſoul of a meaſured ſong, ſays, * that the Hehn 
is the ſoul of metre. Metre, ſays Ariſtotle *, is 
only a part of the rhythmus. We read in Quin- 
tilian ©, if I underſtand him right, that one mea- 
fure muſt not borrow of another ; but that he 
who beats the meaſure, is at liberty to Ma 
or ſlacken its movement. Ariſtides Quintilianus 
obſerves a, that according to the opinion of ſeve- 
ral, the metre differed from the rhythmus, as the 
whole from its part. But as we ſometimes ſa 


. abſolutely the movement to expreſs the meaſure 


and movement, ſo the Greeks ſometimes made 
uſe of the word rhythmus to expreſs the rhythmus 
and metre. '* Tis taking the word rhythmus in 
this ſignification that Ariſtotle ſays in his poeties, 
that muſic makes its imitations with ſinging, Bar- 
mony, and rhythmus, as ng imitates with 
ſtrokes and colors. 

The Romans who frequently ainde uſe of Greek 
terms, when ſpeaking of muſic, doubtleſs underſtood 
the etymology of them, and what changes could have 


been made by cuſtom, in their proper ſignification. 


Now St Auſtin lays E poſitively, That 1 it was an 


ja” PIG de leg. I. 2. 


d Poet. cap. 4. EY 
c ' Rhythmis libera * p metris Faite fant Q INT." at, 
19. 64 
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N 73 vhs Pow, of 13 pigeg ods.  ARIST, Ro lib. 1. 
Y Rhythmi enim nomen in muſica »ſque adeo patet ut hac tota 


pars gjus que ad diu & non diu pertinet, rhythmus nominata fi. 
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in his time, to give the name of  rbythmus to 
whatſoever regulated the r ee 
tion of compoſitions. el 
Nothing is commoner in | all e dnn | 
tho name of the ſpecies given to the genus, and 
that of the genus attributed to the ſpecies. 
Without departing from our ſubject, we [ſhall 
ſee preſently that the Romans gave the word 
modulatio a more extenſive ſenſe than it origi- 
nally imported. They called the ſinging ſoni 
or vaces; the harmony concentus; and the 
meaſure, aumeri. When Virgil in one of his 
eclogues maltes Lycidas ſay to Mæris: Re- 
s peat thoſe verſes I heard you ſing one evening; 
<<, Iaſhould ſoon recollect the e N 1 
Deg ee rack TIENTS 


Aud. que te purũ fm ſub libs conn. " 
„ numeros mein 5 A verba tenere 


Vige.  Eclog, 9. 


All he Bunde thas Licher ſhould ſay, is, — 
altho' he had forgot the words of theſe verſes, 
yet he remembered the feet and meaſure; of :which 
they were compoſed, and conſequentiy their ca- 
dence. Wherefote Madi, a word which the La- 
tins uſe frequently, when ſpeaking of their muſic, 
properly ſignified no more than the movement. 
And yet they frequently expreſſed the meaſure and 
movement by the ſingle word Modi, and ſome- 
times they gave the name of modulation to the 
whole compoſition, without any regard to the 
crymology of the. word. 

Vol. III. 3 1 
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Let us ſhew therefore in the firſt place that 
madulatio properly ſignified only the meaſure and 
movement, that which is called rhythmus by 
Porphyry ; and ſecondly: let us prove, that the 
Romans gave nevertheleſs | the name of modu- 
lation to the whole muſical compofitionz We 
ſhall frequently have occaſion to ſuppoſe that the 
ancients indulged deen in chis kind of 1 in- 
— n v1 

. Quintilian relates ar Apis Who 0 
ing to Suidas was one of Ariſtotle's diſciples, and 
wrote a book on - muſic which is to be found 
in Meibomius's collection, divided vocal muſic 
into Rhythmus and Singing. The Rhythmus, 
* continues Quintilian, is what we call modu- 
* ation; and the meaſured or noted ſinging 's 
* what we diſtinguiſh by the name of the, tone 
* and ſounds.” 

Quintilian, to Ggnify that he does not in- 
ſiſt upon his orator's having a thorough know- 
ledge of mulic, ſays, ' that he does not re- 
quire he ſhould be ſuch a maſter of the modu- 
lation, as to beat t he meaſure of the cantice 
or monologues, Theſe, as we ſhall ſhew hereaf- 
devs were en ſcenes. mot declamation was 
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12 vi rationem Arifloxenss moſes! dividit in Fra & 
ide inferrpor, quorum alterum modulatione, alterum canorg ac 
ſonis conflat. Quint. Inſt. I. 1. c. 10. 

b Nam nec ego conſumi fladentem bis artibus wols, ner no- 
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more muſical, that is, ſomewhat more 2 kin to 
ſingin ng. 177 307 me 4 "01102 te tar 

And yet (which is what we have to eres 
in the CB” place) Quintilian frequently calls 
the whole compoſition 2 modulation, comprizing 
under this. name, the ſinging, the harmony, the 
meaſure, and the movement. ' For example, this 
author in, the third chapter of the devidth book 
of his Inſtitures, Where he gives ſuch curious leſ- 
ſons cancerhing the care an "orator" dught to have 
of his voice, as well as " Wricertiing the reci- 
tatibn, % with regard to ſeveral bad ways of 
pronouncing : ere is nothing more intolerable 
in pronunciation than to hear a theatrical modula- 
tion either in private declamation or at the bar.. 
T bis i is, T acknowledge, a a faſpionable vice, but never- 
theleſs. it di iſeraces an orator. "Tis" manifeſt" that 
Quintilian compriſes the ſinging or compoſed de- 
clamation „ in the modulation abovementioned'; for 
"tis" the whole compolition which he calls | wo 
dulation. «pps 2, 

In the Inſcriptions prefixt to Terence s come- 
dies, tis ſaid that Flaccus made the modes, or 
modulated them, to ſignify chat Flaccus compoſed! the 
declamation. Modes fecit, modulavit Flaccus. 

St Auſtin® accounts in fome meaſure for this 
cuſtom by Jaying, t that whatſoever a muſician has | 
| A, 8 ed guodeunque ex bis vitium magis tulerim, quam ; quo 
The maxims laboratur, in cauſe” omni bus ſcholi hue | cantands : 
god inuiliua 2 an” ferdius, neſcio\ 1 Qui enim loratori "minus 
convenit quam n modulatio ſcenica? Qpix r. Inſt, lib. 11. c. 3. 

80 Modulatio, guo ung t b ramæ — * atio 
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to do, is almoſt all compiiſed i in the word 5 no- 
dulation . a 
L might quote ert other palſages of an- 
cient Latin authors, who have made uſe of the 
words modi and modulatio in this extenſive ſigni- 
8 but to e the reader that. it Was 
commonl ly employed to. expreſs the 1 intire 5 y 
ſition, it will be, ſufficient to Pong, te 
tion of che word modulation, given jomedes 
the, grammarian before the ſubverſion. = the Ro- 
man empire. Modulation, days this author , 55 
the. art of rendering the pronunciation of a continued 
reti tation more axreable, and the ound more Pleafing 
to the ear. IV. 
In fine, the. term 8 among the Ro- 
mans. had the ſame ſignification as that of Car- 
men ; a word we cannot tranſlate according to 


40 1410 


irs ſtrict ſignification, which imported the mea- 
ſure and noted pronuncigtion of verſe, becauſe as 
we have not the thing itſelf, we want a Proper 
term to expreſs it. But we ſhall preſent] 

of this Carmen; let us return now to the Ruck 
mica, or the modulation properly to, called. 

*Tis not a difficult matter to dees 
how the ancients meaſured their vocal muſic, 
or that which was compoſed on words. We 
have already obſerved, 8. 4 ſpeaking 'of the 
mechariic part of poetry, that the fyllables had 
a | determined quantity. in the Greek and Latin 


a" Medulatio eft continuati — in Jucandiorem dicendi 
ee artificial flexw, is dele@abilem auilitui forman con- 
Ut. Dionzp. de Arte Gramm. r 

tongues. 


r ap *” 


rongues. This quantity was even relative, chat 
is, two ſhort ſyllables ought not co de longer in 
age thay a 1 one; "apd A 1 me 
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Fear or time in e nd the ng 5 
lable was equivalent to two. The very childs, 
ſays Quintilian *, know that a long ſyllable has 250 
durations, and 4 ſhort ſollable but one. 

This roportion between long and ſhort ſy la- 
bles was as fixt as that which is between notes 
of different value. As two crotchets in dur mu- 
ſic ought to have the fame ' duration as a tmi- 
nim, ſo in the ancient muſic two ſhort ſyllables 
had juſt the fame time as a long one. Where- 
fore when the Greek or Roman muſicians ſet any 
piece whatſoever to muſie, all they had to do 
in order to meaſure it, was to conform to tlie 
quantity of the ſy llable on which every note was 
placed; ſo that the value of the note was already 
decided by that of the ſyllable, Hence Boetius , 
who. lived under the reign of Theodoric? king 6f 
the Oltrogorh: s, when the theatres were ſtill open 
at Rome, fays, when ſpeaking of a compoſer who 
ſets verſes to muſic: That t eſe verſes have alrea- 
dy theit meaſure by virtue of their figure; that is in 
conſequence of the combination of the long a 4 
ſhott ſyllables of which they are compoſed. 

* Fongam 772 duorum remporum, brevem OE cli an genf 
A. "Qv 17; Inſt. lib. 9. 3. K. 28012. 

* U mand mala aliguid) mau woluifſet Arier An 


verſum riythmica metri comprfti one diſtentum, &c. Boxx. ge 
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On, the other hand. we have obſerved, when 
ſpeaking, of the mgchanic part of Greek and 
Latin verſes, that 775 one knew from. their very 
infancy the quantity o each ſyllable. They under- 
ſtood. therefore, withqut entering into a particular 
ſtudy for that Purpoſe, the value of each ſyllable, 
and which is the ſame thing, of each note. 

Here it may be inquired, what number of du- 

rations, the Greeks, and Romans uſed in the mea- 
ſures « of their muſical pieces, compoſed on words 
either in proſe or verſe? I anſwer, that with reſpect 
to muſical compoſitions in verſe, the meaſure. of 
. theſe compoſitions, and the number of durations 
of each meaſure was 4 regulated by the fi- 

gure of the verſe. Every foot conſtituted a mea- 
ſure: in fact, we. mal meet hereafter with the 
word pes, Which ſignifies a foot, uſed by Quin- 
tilian and others to expreſs a meaſure. There 
. is nevertheleſs one objection againſt this explica- 
tion; which is, that the meaſures of the ſame 
piece of muſic would be, conſequently une- 
qual in their duration, becauſe the feet of the 
ſame verſe were not equal. Some had only three 
. durations, while others had four. In fact, the 
feet compoſed of a long and a ſhort ſyllable, 
or of three ſhort ones, contained -only three du- 
rations; whereas thoſe that were compoſed of 
long ſyllables, or of one long and two ſhort, 
had four durations. I grant it could not be o- 
therwiſe ; but this did not hinder -the perſon, who 
beat the * from marking it W ; 


4 
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With regard to. muſical compoſitions in proſe, 
tis plain that it Was alſo the quantity of the fyl- 
lable which decided the value of a note placed on 
that ſyllable. Perhaps the ancients did not mea - 
ſur muſieal pieces of that kind, but left the per- 
ſon who beat the meaſure by following the prin- 
ciples of the Rhythmica,'left him, I ſay,” at liberty 
to mark the cadence after ſuch a number of du- 
rations as he ſhould think Proper to join, as it 
were, under the ſame meaſure. How long aga 
is it ſince we ourſelves began to write the mea- 
ſure of our muſic? Tis for this very reaſon the 
ancients ranked poetry among the muſical arts. 
Hence alſo moſt Greck and” Latin authors who 
have wrote upon muſie, treat very copiouſſy- of 


the quantity of the ſyllables, feet, and figute f 


verſe; as well as of the uſe that may be made of 


them in ſtrengthening - and imbelliſhing the dliſ. 


courſe. Thoſe who are deſirous of knowing how: 
far the ancients have canvaſſed this iſubjeR, "tray 
read what St Auſtin his wrote eoncem ig it in 
his book on muſi ...d 
"Beſides, we learn from Ariſtidcs « nintikanus, 
as well as from what other authors have fad on 
this article, that the ancients had a rhythmus in 
which, every foot ofa vefſe did not always mike 


a meaſure; becauſe ſome meaſures were eompoſed 


of eight ſyllabic durations ; that is, of eight ſhort 
ones or their value. This was a way of remedy- 
ing the inoonveniency which aroſe from the ine- 
quality of time in the feet of the ſame verſe. But 
as this is a point which belongs to muſic pro- 
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perly ſo called, I ſhall refer my reader to- what 
has been ſaid concerning it by a learned 'gentle- 
man , who. has joined a very extenſive emmditien 
to a thorough knowledge of tkis fcience,, ' {1 +: 

But how is it the ancients: marked the: * of 
the notes of their organical or inſtrumental muſe; 
ſince theſe notes could not draw their value from the 

quantity of the ſy llables on which they were placed. 
This I can't tell; however, I conceive in what man- 
ner a certain value might be fixt in the inſtrumental 
muſic to every ſemeien or organic note, by points 
placed either above, or below, or on the ſide :: 
or elſe by putting on the top of each note one of 
the two characters which — whether a ſyl- 
lable was ſhert or long, characters that every body 


had learnt! at ſchool. We ſhall: treat at large -of 


theſe; /emeia, When we come to explain how the 
ancients noted their muſical ſong, or thein ſong 
properly ſo called; and that Which was Oilly a 
ſimple declamation. There is another thing which 
is ſtill more. worthy of Our. curioſity, that is, the 
manner how the metrical muſic. marked the du- 
rations in all the different geſturts of the body. 
w could. the ancients. (ſome will ſay) writs-cheir 
geſtures. with notes? He could they aon dive to 


attitude and — ds figure: "which 


ſhould. point out. diſtinctly each of thoſe motions 2 
| ſhall.be fatisfied here with anſwering that the ary 
vn edt mort rug nl NYM 
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.of widan, the geſtures. with notes 3 or, if you 
will, of geſtures, (for we ſhall 
ſhew chat the ancients had theſe ſorts of Diction 
aries, if I be allowed this expreſſion) did not be- 
long to the Rhythmical muſic, which falls under 
our prefent conſideration. This ſuppoſed the art 
of writing geſtures with notes to have been al 
ready diſcovered and practiſed for it was the 
Hypocritical muſic or the Saltation, which taught 
this kind of writing. Wherefore we ſhall- defer 
ſpeaking of it, till we treat of the muſical art which 
by. the Greeks was called „and by the Ro- 
mans Saltatio. Ho was it poſſible (ſome will 
ply) for the Rhychmical: muſic to ſubject the 
comedian who recited, and the player that geſti- 
culated; to the ſame meaſure and cadenee? I-ſhall 
anſwer, that this is one of thoſe things which 
St Auſtin ſays every player knew, for which 
reaſon he did not think it worth his While ta en- 
plain it. But as the thing in queſtion i is no longer 
per formed before our eyes, tis not an eaſy mat- 
ter for us to conceive what St Auſtin ſays that eve. 
xy. body knew. The' the pailages of the ancient 
writers: Which we ſhall hereafter produce, prove 
that the actor who recited, agreed perfectly with 
the other who geſticulated, and that they fell 
into the ſame cadence with the greateſt exactneſs, 
yet they do not explain the manner they contri xe 
ed to follow both of them exactiy a common 
meaſure. We find nevertheleſs in Quintilian 
ſomething like the principles, on ich the man- 
ner of reconciling them was AR, 


It 
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It ſeams rherefore by reading paſſage'of Quitt- 
ann, that in order to meaſure, as it were the ace 


tion, and to enable the player Who geſtieulated to 


follow the perſon that recited; they” had cortriw- 
ed a rule, which was that-three' wofds were equi- 
valent to a geſlure. Now as theſe words had a 
4 fixr duration; the geſture/muſt - have had hkewiſe 
'A Uerertmined and meaſurable duration. The paſ- 
ſage is'as'f6llows 1: *- Thoſe wb firſt profeſſed com- 
poſing be detlamation of theatrical pietes, and ex- 
hibiling them upon the ſtagè, atted very prudently, 
by ordering that each geſture ſhould begin and: end 
exactly witbotbe ſentence. This was right, for tis 
egually ab ſurd that tbe geſture ſhould precede the 
ſpeeth, or. ſhoula continue after it is finiſhed. - Tru 
it is, bat our artiſts aiming at too great ingenuity 
 dvers'miftaken, when they determined that the tinge 
aeceſſary-\for'' Pronouncing three words, ſpould be 
#hat f -the duration of tbe geſture. bis is what 
does not naturally happen, nor is it in the \power 
of art to render it | eaſy to practiſe. But our ar. 
tiſts thought it neceſſary by all means, to preſeribe 
a method which ſbould regulate the meaſure of the 
geſture, which is equally — if it be = 
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2 Hic veleren artiſces 2 d rene, ut, manus goon 
ſenſu & inciperet | & deponeretur. | Aliogui enim aut, ante vocem 
erit geſts, a oft vocem, quod et utrimque Hirne. In illo 
lapſi ninia fubtilitate funt, quod inter vallum motus triæ werba 
e woluerumnt : guad nec ebſervatus, nec eri pbteft Sed illi 
guaſi menſuram tarũitatis eęleritatiſus aliuam (/e. voluerunt, 
nec inmarits, ug aut diu otigſa Met manis, aut qued: multi f- 


ciunt ) acfionem Fontinue matic coniderent, . : n INT, Inſt. 
hb. WS: 


ſow 
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ſow or too precipitate ; and the principle thiy 2 
bl liſhed is the beſt they could bit on. 

J have. tranſlated the word Artifices, which 
Quintilian uſes, by thoſe who frſt profe ed compoſ- 
ing ihe declamation. of theatrical. pieces, and exbibit- 
ing. thew upon. the ſtage ; being induced, to give. R 
this ſignifcation for two reaſons. The firſt is, 
0 e e does not mean in hp Fn the 


dea 


Lag tk GIS author treats Kaka di ae e o | 
the, care which, thoſe  Artiffices pronuntiandi ought to 
hte in giving to each comedian a maſk ſuitable 

te character of the perſon he repreſents. 


| give here another paſſage of Quintilian * 
iy ar throw ſome light on the rules given 


the Rhythmica to wen the duration of the 
* ures. 2950 duration of of 4 ; meaſure particu: 


© Ex quod Mt . vis madd, e a corporit 

motu eff. Dania quoque timpora rhythmi fatilias accipient, quan- 
gun hc in motrir acciaunt. Major amen illic licentia hf, 
. eee cw & Hin Bf plete, 
ta interua nant , natis,; imant 
ves, illud ſpatium ae rigs 25 4 e Dein- 2 
ceps Tongiores funt "percuſſionts :* nam "Fapereh 8 
Quax'T, Inſt, lib, 9. c. 4+ 
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arly canſi qered, regards only the recit ter, who upon 
beating the time" \is" obliged 1% Pronounce the 
lalle theretq belongi) 8. but the Rhythmas "difetts 
all the wat? of t e body. He that makes the(e 
geſtures, muſt" fall into 4 cadence” at the end 
each meaſure; tho" be be allowed'ro let fome © of "the 
time of” this meaſure paſs, without geftitulating, 
and to throw. into bis dumb action, at often a4 
pleaſes , ſome of tho flences or pauſes which occur 
Ver) Alden in the Reciter's part. ' The R/. hl 
mus 115 this liberty to the Ge ſticulator, who is 
1 5 ben be uſes of it, to count the' inter- 
als be makes, and to mark them for greater certaingy, 
ebener with 4 motion of his finger, and at other 
{imes with that. of bis foot, lettin ng" four or five durg- 
tions paſs wit baut making a Mey This has been 
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| th: reaſon of. thiir ſaying, ww ey they pauſe, a repiole 


of four or. five Oo Moreover one may ac ken 
oy atty 'conſeg ugnce the” movement of the med 
fare” 11 favor of F172 per on that | Riculates, becauſe 
notwilhſtan this. flackening, ery firoke aud V 
he made,# 15 Perſon who heart he W is 
I! equal to one Auratiun. OY, 
Tho“ the fact, as T have Already obſerved, be 
certain, yet 1 Hd it impoſſible to explain ſuffici- 


ently the method taught by the Nhytbmica, to 


make the actor who declaimed, . and... the perſon 


who geſticulated, join in ſuch perfect harmony and. 
concert. Very likely they added another character 
which denoted the time the geſture was to laſt, 
to that Which pointed out * iv the player 


was to uſe. 


With 


* 


. 
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With reg ard to the movement Which the an- 
cients ſer a8 8 great ; 4 vale upoh us M. de Lulli, 
M. de J Lande, nd our beſt French muſiciarts; 
tis, methinks, impoſſible the 'Gretks' and Romaris 
ſhould: write it down, as it were, in notes, or that 
they could fix by means of any character, the 
preciſe duration of every meaſure. They were 
oblig ed undoubtedly, in the ſame manner as we, 
to "Icpend on the taſte and judgment of the 
per rſon that beat the ent who made a 
particular profeſſion ' of the Rhythmica. True 
ts, that ſome modern muſicians ĩmagined they 
could find out the ſecret of teaching without à 
living maſter, the duration of every air, and conᷣ- 
Kern of tranſmmitting to *p6ftefity the move- 
n ent t. to be obſerved i in playing it 3 but it was by 

e affiftance of a clock” Ke the 'thuficidns fan- 
Fg they ſhould be able to Compaſs their deſigt 

marking, for inftarice, how many ſeconds” 

ile twenty meaſures of the Cbatone in Phaeton 

ought to laſt, They attempted to teach the tmove- 
Frene proper for beating the meaſute of this air. 

ut without examining into the pofſibility of this 
Project, I "ſhall be ſatisied wirh dbſerving that the 
ancients could not even dream of ſuch a thing, 
becauſe their clock · work was too imperfect to fur- 
niſh them with.;ſuch an idea. Tis well known 
that far from having a ſecond-pendulum, they 
had not ſo much as a clock with wheel- work, and 
that their way of meaſuring time was by ſun-dials, 
and hour-glaſſes. 
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We know that the ancients uſed to beat the 


| meaſure at their . theatres, and that they marked 


the rhythmus, which the actor who recited, as 
well as the perſon that geſticulated, as like wiſe 
the chorus's, and even the _ Inſtruments, were 
obliged to follow as a common rule. Quintilian 
after obſerving that the geſtures are as much fub- 
ject to meaſure, as the muſical compoſitions them- 


ſelves, adds, That the actors who geſticulate, oug bt 


to obſerve the figns which are marked by the feet, 


. that is, the beating of the meaſure, with as great 


exatineſs as thoſe who execute the modulations. By 
this he means the actors who pronounce, and the 
inſtruments that accompany them. f 

On the other hand we find by two paſſages i in 
Lucian $ "Ogynoi, or art *. of dancing, a work 
which contains an encomium on the art of Pan- 
tomimes, that there was cloſe to the actor, who geſ- 
ticulated, a man ſhod with iron ſhoes, who uſed 
to beat with his feet upon the ſtage.” All ap- 
Pearances induce us therefore to believe, that the 
occupation of this perſon was to beat meaſure 


with his 2 the ſound of which muſt have been 


„„ 4 & * 


"IS 4 corporis quoque motui ſua aud fla & ad 
fgna pedum non minus ſaltationi quam modulationibus a— m- 
eee ee iQuiar. Inſt I. 9. . 4. 
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1 T would be 8 to treat, here ge the 
ſtructure of ſtringed or wind inſtruments, which 
were made uſe of by. the ancients. . The ſubject 
has, been exhauſted, either by Bartholinus j Junior 
in his treatiſe, of the. wind inſtruments of antiquity, 
or by other learned writers. I think it even pro- 
per to defer, what I have to ſay concerning the 
uſe the ancients nds of their | inſtruments in ac- 
companying the declamation of the actors, to that 
part of this work which treats of the execution 
of compoſed and noted declamation. | In effect, as 
one of the ſtrongeſt proofs. that can be produced 
to demonſtrate that the ancients compoſed and 
noted the ſimple theatrical declamation, is to 
ſhew that it was accompanied 3 we ſhould be there- 
fore . obliged, when, treating of the execution of 
this declamation, to tranſcribe the ſame paſſages, 
and repeat the ſame. reflections already made uſe 
of, were we to ſpeak here of the manner of ac- 
companying the recitation. | I ſhall confine myſelf 
therefore to ſay, ſomething concerning the muſical 
compoſitions of the ancients, which were not-made 
for vocal performances, but were to _ Oy 
ſimply with inſtruments. 

The ancients had the fans dan as We, concern- 
ing the perfection of muſic, and the uſe to which 


it * be applied. Ariſtides Quintilianus, ſpeak- 
e ing 
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ing of the ſeveral diviſions which the ancients 
made of muſic conſidered under different reſpects, 
ſays that muſic with regard to the ſpirit with which 


it is compoſed, and the effect expected from it, 
may be divided into that which afflicts us, that 
which animates us and renders us gay; ; and that 
which calms us by quieting our agitations. We 
ſhall give hereafter this paſſage of Ariſtides. 
We have already obſerved in the firſt volume 
ſymphonies; as well as com- 
poſitions of vocal muſic, were Tuſceptible of a 
particular character, which renders them capable 
of affecting us differently by inſptring us ſome- 
times with mirth, and ſometimes with ſadneſs; 


one time with martial ardor, and another time with 


ſentiments of devotion. 'The found of inſtruments 
(ſays Quintilian , the beſt qualified writer to give 
us an account of the taſte of antiquity) fe us, 
and ibo it has no words to expreſs itfelf, Jet * in- 
ous us with various ſentiments. 

Ns "by Merton! of -the laws of nature (ays the 
fame-author'® in another paſfage) that tones and 
mea ſure bave ſuch un efełr upon ur. Were it not 
for this, , why ſhould the modulations of Somphonies 


Nun organis quibus ſermo exprimi non pateſt, affici animas 
ts Mer ſum habitum ſentiamus. Qu iur. Inſt. I. 1. c. 12. 

d Naturn ducimur ad modus, 'meque-aliter enim eveniret 1 illi 
n ganorum ſoni, quanuam verba non exprimunt, in alias 
tamen atque alios motus ducerent auditorem. In certaminibas ſa- 
.cris-non- eadem 'r atione concitant  animos ac remittunt : nec eo/dem 
made adbibent. cum bellicum oft canendum, & cum pofito genu 
SujÞlicgndum ; nec idem fignorum concentas eft procedents ad pra- | 
Gum exercitu, idem recrptui canente. Quin r. Inſt. I. 9. "hich 
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Which utter no words, have ſuch a power of nov- 
ing us? Will any one ſay. tis merely by chance that 
certain ſymphonies upon great feſtivals warm the 
imagination, by throwing the ſpirits into motion, 
and others appeaſe and calm them? Is it not ma- 
nifeſt that theſe ſymphonies produce ſuch different 
effes, becauſe they are of an oppoſite charac- 
ter? Some were compoſed in order to produce a 
particular eſſect, and others for quite the reverſe. 
When our troops march towards the enemy to 
give them battle, the inſtruments do not play an air 
of the ſame character, as when they ſound a re- 
treat. The ſound our military inſtruments make, 
when we are obliged. to aſt for quarter, does 
not reſemble that with which we' charge the 
enemy. As the ancients” had no fire-arms that 
could hinder the ſoldiers from hearing in time of 
action the ſound of the military inſtruments, the 
uſe of which was to beit ror general's orders, 
and animate them to they conſequently 
made a particular ſtudy of t ls: part of the art of 
war, which in our times would be quite needleſs. 
The ratling of the canon and muſketry obſtructs 
the hearing: of the ſignals of a great number 
of drums or trumpets; which beat or ſound at 
the ſame time. Now the Romans piqued them- 
ſelves above all nations for excelling in military 

muſic. 

Quintilian, after obſerving that even great generals 
thought it not beneath them to play upon mi- 
litary inſtruments, and that muſic was in great 

Vor. III. D e.ſteem 
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eſteem in the Lacedemonian armies, adds“: Of 
what other uſe are the trumpets and cornua in our 
legions ? 1s it not even highly probable that a great 
part of our military reputation is owing to our 
| knowledge of military rims, in which we ex- 
cel other nations? 

_ Livy relates a fact * very proper for ctirraborats 
ing what has been here affirmed by Quintilian. 
Hannibal having ſurprized the city of Tarentum 
at that time in poſſeſſion of the Romans, he made 
uſe of a ſtratagem to prevent the garriſon from 
throwing themſelves into the citadel, and to make 
them priſoners' of war. As he had diſcovered that 
the theatre was the place for aſſembling” the Ro- 
mans upon any ſudden alarm, he ordered the ſame 
air to be played as that which the Romans uſed 
upon their running to arms. But the ſoldiers of 
the garriſon ſoon perceived by the aukward man- 
ner of mouthing the trumpet, that it was not a 
Roman that ſounded, wherefore ſuſpecting ſome 
artifice of the enemy, they retired into the fortrels 
inſtead of repairing to the theatre. 

Longinus ſpeaks of the organical muſic, juſt as 
we ſpeak of our inſtrumental. He ſays that ſym- 
phonics move us, tho they are only ſimple imita- 
tions of inarticulate ſounds, and have not a per- 


2 Duces maximos & fidibus & tibiis ceciniſſe ali, S exer- 
citus Lacedemoniorum muſicis accenſis modis. Quid autem aliud 
in noftris legionibus cornua ac tube faciunt * Quorum concentus 
guantò efl vehementior, tanto Romana in bellis gloria ceteris pre. 
flat. Quinxr. Inſt. lib. 1. e. 10. 
d Lav. hiſt. dec. 3. lib. 25. 
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fect being. This author underſtood by perfect ſounds 
(to which he oppoſes the ſounds of ſymphonies that 
have but an imperfect being) thoſe of the reci- 
tatives in muſic, where the natural ſound being 
adapted to the words, occurs in conjunction with 
the articulate ſound. * To the paſſage here cited 
Langinus adds what follows: Do not we obſerve 
that the ſound of wind-inſtruments moves the ſouls 
of thoſe that hear them, throws them into an ex- 
taßß, and hurries them ſometimes into a kind of 
fury? Do not we ſee that it obliges them to conform 
the motions of their body to that of the meaſure, and 
that it frequently forces them into involuntary 
geſtures i ? Inſtrumental muſic influences us there- 
fore in a ſenſible manner, fince we perceive it pro- 
duces the effett intended by tbe compoſer. T 
the inarticulate ſounds of this muſic do not convey 
words to our ears ſo as to raiſe preciſe ideas; ne- 
vertheleſs the concords and rhythmus excite various 
ſentiments in our minds. Theſe inarticulate imitations 
move us as much as the eloquence of an orator. 

1 ſhall give here a paſſage out of Macrobius, 
which to ſome may appear quite unneceſſary, be- 
cauſe it is only a repetition of what has been ſaid 


2 Oy yap ae Hb imilibnoi Twa wan Toi; axgouperorcy ty. 
ole ixPporas, x) XogvCarlaous πν νie,.dud l, Hd ils; TWA 
85955 wes raum Sl Bgivew iv evfua, x ec 
TY fits Toy axgodTaY, xd &NNoi Go06 uren. x 1 Ai 
ober. XY deas d anno; onjaivelleg, ra ig Twi Ix wv re,, 
9 75 Po; A * 9 Alge Ins cops, aufer ird - 
YET TANG x15 ws (nirecw JeAynTpor. LoxGinvus ef“ es. 
cap. 34. 
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on this ſubject by Quintilian and Longinus ; yet 
I have thought proper to produce it in order to 
ſtop the mouths. of thoſe, who ſhould attempt to 
diſpute that the ancients were ſollicitous of draw- 
ing the ſame. expreſſions as we do from muſic, 
and that they had, generally ſpeaking, the ſame 
idea of this. art, as Lulli and La Lande. Since we 
cannot produce the ſymphonies of the ancients, 
which have 2 by the injury of time, we 
can judge of the merit of thoſe ſymphonies, 
only by the relation of thoſe that heard them 
every day, who were witneſſes of the effect they 
produced, and knew likewiſe with what ſpirit they 
were compoſed. 

The power which make; ſays Macrobius *, hath 
over us, is ſo great, that thoſe <who ſound our mili- 
tary inſtruments, ſtrike up .@ proper air for - excit- 
ing our courage, when we are led to the charge; 
whereas, they, play one of an oppoſite character, when 
we are called off to à retreat. Symphonies inflame 
us, divert us, diſturb us, and even lull us to ſleep. 
T hey likewiſe calm our minds, and afford us com- 
fort under our bodily affliftions and diſorders. 

As the diſtempers of the body are ſometimes 
cauſed by the agitations of the mind, tis not at 
all ring that muſic ſhould eaſe and even cure 


ia denigue omnis habitus anime cantibus gubernatur, ut ad 

. bellum progreſſui, & item receptui canatur, cantu & excitante, 

& rurſus ſedante virtutem. Dat ſommos adimitque, nec non 

curas immittit & retrahit, ram ſuggerit, clementiam ſuadet. 

Corporum quogue morbis medetur. Macros, in ſomn. Scie10- 
N1s. lib. 2. cap. 2. . 
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under certain circumſtances the diſorders of the 
body, by giving relief to the diſtempers of the 
mind. That muſic alleviates and even diſpels our 
chagrin and ill temper, is a thing which every 
one is convinced of by experience. I am not 1g- 
norant that the circumſtances under which mufic 
may effectually relieve. our diſtempers are very 
rare, and that it would be quite ridiculous in 
cCaſe of illneſs to preſcribe ſongs and airs, inftead 
of purging and bleeding. Hence ancient au- 
thors, 'who mention 'cures performed by virtue of 
muſic, * of . as ot "voy de meat 
event.. 

In fine, as miracles of this fort happen ſotne- 
times in our days, the ancients are free from any 
charge of having been too credulous with reſpect 
to the cures here "mentioned, or of publiſh» 
ing hes and fables for true hiftories. To men- 
tion it only by the way, this is not the only point 
on which our own experience has defended them 
againſt the accuſation of impoſture or credulity. 
Has not Pliny the hiſtorian been cleared of ſeveral 
imputations of this nature, which the critics of the 
ſiæteenth century brought againſt him? To return 


to the cure: of ſome diſtempers by the help f 


muſic ; the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of ſci» 
ences; which are not penned by men of too caſy 
a credulity; make mention in the year 1702 and 


170% Of ſome: cures "NE e by W 
of muſic. 


We find 4 in a Mhireiamis Capella, and 
_—_ other ancient writeis, moſt ſurprizing teci · 
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tals concerning the wonderful effects oſ the Greek 
and Roman muſic. Some moderns, as Meibo- 
mius and Bartholinus junior, have collected thoſe 
facts in their works. I refer the reader therefore 
upon this ſubject to the collection of ſeveral an- 
cient authors who wrote of muſic, publiſhed and 
commented upon by the former, and to the trea- 
tiſe De tibiis veterum, written by Gaſpar Bartho- 
linus. If M. le Fevre of Saumur had ſeen the 
latter work before he publiſhed his commentary on 
Terence, perhaps he would not have inſerted his fine 
Latin verſes againſt the ancient flute, and againſt 
ſuch as attempt to explain their ſtructure and uſe. 
- *Tis' proper to recollect, upon reading the works 
| "py mentioned, that it was on the Greeks and 
their neighbours that muſic produced ſuch marvel- 
ous effects. Tis certain that the organs of hear- 
ing have a greater ſenſibility in thoſe countries, 
than where cold and dampneſs reigns eight months 
in the year. As the ſenſibility of the heart is 
generally equal to that of the ear, the inhabitants 
of the provinces ſituated on the Ægean and Adri- 
atic ſeas are naturally more ſuſceptible of paſſion 
than the French. Tis not ſuch a vaſt way from 
the iſle. of France to Italy: And yet a Frenchman 
obſerves upon his coming into Italy, that the beau- 
tiful paſſages of the operas are applauded in that 
country with tranſports, which in France would 
appear like the ſallies of a frantic multitude. 

On the contrary ſome of our northern neighbours 
are naturally leſs ſenſihle than we of the pleaſure of 
muſic, Only to judge of them by the inſtruments 
I my 


A \ 4 
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they are moſt fond of, and which to us are almoſt in- 
ſupportable, either by reaſon of their too great noiſe, 
or of their little juſtneſs and extent, their ear muſt 
certainly be much coarſer than ours. Is it likely we 
| ſhould find any great pleaſure, generally ſpeaking, in 
a muſical concert performed by trumpets in the very 
apartment where we are at table? Should we like 
a harpſichord in our chamber, the touch of which, 
inſtead of - entertaining us with the ſoft ſound. of 
wire-ſtrings, would ring a peal in our ears? I ſaid, 
generally ſpeaking, becauſe as we are ſituated be- 
tween Italy and the countries abovementioned, tis 
natural ſome of our countrymen ſhould in this re- 


ſpect be like the Italians, and n maine the 
northern nations. 
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CHAP. IV. 


of the Pede or poetic muſic and of the Mi 
lopæid. That there was a Melopzia which 
did not contain a muſical ſong, 10 it ua 
written with notes, 
| E Kavi ſeen by the enumeration 400 de: 
fñinition of the muſical arts, that the Poe- 
tica or poetic muſic, taken in its full extent, form- 
ed only one and the ſame art among the Greeks ; 
but that among the Romans it made two diſtinct 
ones; to wit, the art of making metrical verſes 
of all kinds; and the Melopœia, or the art of 
D 4 com- 
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compoſing melody. Having diſcourſed at large 
in our firſt volume concerning the rules the ancients 
followed in the conſtruction of their verſes, we 
ſhall omit here what relates to the firſt of thoſe 
arts, comprized under the name of poetic muſic; 
and content ourſelves with treating of the ſecond, 
which teaches the compoſition of the melody, and 
the ſinging or manner of executing it. 

Ariſtides Quintilianus ® ſays in that part of his 
book, where he treats of the Melopœia, that it 
taught the method of compoſing ſongs, and had 
different denominations, purſuant to the tone in 
which they were compoſed, With regard to this 


tone, one Melopœia was called Hypatoides or 


low; another Meſoides, or middle; and the third 
Netoides or high. The ancients did not di- 
vide, as we do, the general fyftem of their mu- 
ſic by oftaves. Their Gamut was compoſed of 
— ſounds, each of which had a particular 

appellation, as we ſhall be obliged. to obſerve 


hereafter. The loweſt of thoſe ſounds was called 


Hypate, and the higheſt Nete. Hence Ariſtides 
denominates the low Melopceia Hypatoides; and 
the high one Netoides. 

Our author after giving ſome general KR in 
relation to the compolition, and which are as ap- 
plicable to the ſimple declamatian, as to müll 


a Mero d duvapi eee ** rat roc N v 4, 
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ſongs,” adds what follows: The difference between 
the Melopæia and the Melody conſiſts in this, that 
the Melody is the ſong itſelf written in notes, 
and the Melopeia is the art of compoſing it. 
Melopria may be divided with reſpet# to the tone 
in whichsit is compoſed, into the Dithyrambic, the 
Nomic, and the Tragic. The Nomic (that, \as we 
ſball fee hereafter, which was uſed in the publica- 
tion of the laws) compoſes in the higheſt tones ; 
the Dithyrambic, in the middle ones ; and the Tra- 
gie in the loweft of all. Theſe are the three kinds 
of Melopgie, which may be ſubdivided into ſroeral 
ſpecies, becauſe of ſome difference there is | between 
the Melopui æ comprized under the ſame kind. Such 
is the Melopæia of tender verſes which includes the 
Epithalamiums; ſuch is alſo that of comic verſes 
and panegyrics. Thus the Melopceia was the cauſe, 
and the _— the effect. The Melopcia, ſtrict- 
ly * ney. ſignified the compoſition of ſongs of 

nature; and the Melody implied the 
ſongs themſelves. Wherefore we ought not to be 
furprized to meet ſometimes with the word Me- 
lopæia, Where they ſhould have wrote Melody; 
fince tis only the name of the cauſe put for that 
of the effect. 
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In order to enter upon the explication of the 
above paſſage of Ariſtides it will not be amiſs to 
give ſome extracts of a book which Martianus 
Capella compoſed in Latin, concerning letters and 
muſic. This author is indeed later than Ariſtides 


Quintilianus; but he is older than Boatius who 
cites him, and this is ſufficient to render his au- 
thority of great weight in the ſubject in debate. 
According to Capella, Melos, the word from 
whence Melopœia and Melody are derived, ſigni- 
fied the connection between an acute and a grave 
ſound. TI cite Capella's text, according to the 
emendations which ought to be made purſu- 
ant to Meibomius's opinion. As the ſimple 
declamation, as well as the ſong, conſiſts in a 
ſeries of tones graver or acuter than the preced- 
ing tone, and artificially connected, there muſt 
certainly be Melody in the ſimple declamation, as 
well as in the ſong, and conſequently a kind of 
Melopceia, which teaches the method of making 
the connection mentioned by Capella, that i is, of 
compoſing the declamation. Let us give the 
whole paſſage at length, in which the above · cited 
words, occur.-.?.The Melopæia is the art. 0 com- 
 Pojing 
a Melos eft nexus acutioris & 3 ſan. 1 RT, Ca- 
PELLA de nuptiis philolog. 13 
Melopœia e habitus e a 3 104. autem 
oft nexus atutioris vel gravioris ſoni. Moaulatio eſt Joni multi- 
Plicis expreſſo. Malopœiæ Mecies fan tres, Hypatoides, Meſoi- 
des, Netoides.' Z. Hypatoides eft- que” appellatur gre. na; _ 
fer grapiores Jones conſtat; Mefoides | que Dithyrambi ca 
natur, que tonot equales medio/que eufodit ; ;  Netoides uæ _ 
7 Nomica 
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pofing the modulation. The Melos is the connection 
between an acute and a grave ſound. The modula- 
tion is a varied ſinging, compoſed and written in 
notes. There are three kinds of Melopœia. The 
Tragic or the Hypatoides, which commonly uſes 
deeper or graver ſounds. The Dithyrambic or Me- 
ſoides, which employs middle ſounds, and in which 
the progreſſion of the ſinging is oftner made by equal 
intervals; and the Nomic or the Netoides, which 
uſes ſeveral of the higheſt ſounds. There are ſome 
other kinds of Melopeia, as the Comic, which'may 
be all reduced to thoſe abovementioned, tho* each 
ſpecies bath its proper tone. *Tis not only with 
reſpect to the tone that: the Melopæiæ may be divid- 
ed into different kinds; for if in relation to this | 
tone, they are divided into low, middle, and bigh 
they are likewiſe divided with regard to the luter- 
vals - they obſerve, into Diatonics, Chromatics, and 
Enbarmonics; and with reſpect to the modes, into 
Phrygian, Doric, and Lydian. 

Our author after adding to what ben hand 
cited, ſome inſtructions relating to the compoſition, 
proceeds to treat of the rhythmus, having men- 
tioned all he had to AY een the ane 


Noni, ca 2 vocari, , | que” plures flow ex ubinds recipit. 
unt etiam & aliæ 2 guæ tropica Mela dicuntur, aliæ Co- 
miologica, ſed hac aptius pro rebus ſubrogantur, nec ſuas ma- 
gis poterunt divifiones Serre. He autem ſpecies etiam Tropi 
licuntur. Diſſentiunt autem Melopœiæ ipſæ modis pluribus inter 
fe ; et genere, ut alia it Enharmonica, alia Chromatica, alia. 
Dintontca. Specie x quia alia eft Hypataides,. alia Meſoi- 


des, alla Netaides, ropis, ut Doris, Lydio, wel cateriq.' 
Idem ibid. 
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To return to Ariſtides Quintilianus, the fol- 
lowing paſſage contains what he has further 
to ſay with reſpect to the Melopœia, before he 
enters upon the rhythmus. Te Melapæia may 
be divided under ſeveral | conſiderations into 
different kinds. Some are Diatonic, others En- 
harmonic, and others Chromatic. With regard to 
the tone of the general ſyſtem in which they are 
compoſed, Melopzia are divided into thoſe of 4 
bigh, low, and middle modulation. With refpett 
to the mode, ſome are Phrygian, others Doric, 
and others Lydian, c. In relation to the manner 
in which the mode is treated; the Melopzia is di. 
vided into Nomic, Tragic, and Ditbyrambic. In 
Ine, with reference to the intention of the compoſer, 
as well as to the effet# they are intended to pro- 
duce, they may be divided into the Syſtaltic, or that 
which renders un melancholy ; the Diaſtaltic, or that 
which enlivens. us aud pleaſes the imagination; and 
the middle, or that which compoſes a proper Me- 
body. for coating. our Jovi: 255 N its mo 
turhetltons. 
Of all theſe, different divifions 25 the Melopezia 
varioully conſidered, there is only one that falls 
under our preſent ry that which divides it 
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into the low or Tragic, the middle or Dithy- 
rambic, and the high or Nomic, and which con- 
ſequently makes the ſame diviſion of the melo- 
dies. According to Ariſtides Quintihanus, - and 
as we ourſelves have obſerved, the Melopœia was 
the cauſe, and the Melody. the effect. There 
ought: therefore of courſe to be as many kinds of 
Melody as of Melopœia. 152 ä 
If we peruſe with attention the paſſages of Ariſ- 
tides and Capella, where the Melopœia is divid- 
ed into Nomic, Dithyrambic, and Tragic, we 
ſhall quickly perceive that it was impoſſible for 
all their Melodies to be muſical ſongs, and that 
ſeveral of them could be nothing more than a 
ſimple declamation. Tis viſible that the Di- 
thyrambic Melopœia was the only one that com- 
poſed what we properly call ſongs. 
In the firſt place, ſuppoſing that ſome of the 
Melopceiz, which were the ſpecies of the tragic 
kind, compoſed what we properly call ſongs, yet 
it cannot be controverted that ſome of thoſe ſpe- 
cies compoſed only a ſimple. declamation. *Tis 
not at all probable that the ſinging of Panegyrics, 
which was one of the kinds of Melody compoſed 
by; the low or Tragic Melopceia, was really a mu- 
fical ſong. With reſpect to the ſinging of come- 
dies, which was another kind of tragic Melody, 
we ſhall produce undeniable. arguments hereafter 
to ſhew, that the ſinging of the comic pieces of 
the ancients, tho written with notes, and ſupport- 
ed by an accompany' d recitation, was nothing 
more in reality than a ſtrict declamation. Be- 
ſides, 
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fides, I hope to demonſtrate that the Melody of 
the ancient tragedies was not a muſical ſong, 


but a ſimple declamation. Wherefore there was 
not perhaps in the kind of the tragic Melopceia 
any one ſpecies that compoſed a muſical ſong. - 

Secondly, the Nomic Melody could not be a 
muſical ſinging. It had the name of Nomic or 


legal, becauſe it was principally uſed in the publi- 


cation of laws, for Nomos ſignifies a Law in the 
Greek tongue. Beſides, the tone in which the 
high or Nomic Melopceia compoſed was very 
proper for rendering the public crier's voice more 
eaſy to be heard in the promulgation of the law. 
Thoſe who knew how nice the Greeks were in 
point of eloquence, and eſpecially how offended 


they were with a vicious pronunciation, find no 


difficulty in conceiving that ſome of their towns 
were ſo jealous of the reputation of having every 
thing done in a polite and elegant manner, as 

not to let the public crier, who was charged with 
the promulgation of the laws, have the liberty of 
reciting them according to his own fancy, leſt 
he ſhould chance to give the words or phraſes 
a tone capable of exciting the laughter of jocoſe 
Theſe republics apprehending leſt the 
miſtakes into which their officer might fall in the 
pronunciation, ſhould reflect a kind of ridicule 


on the laws themſelves, had the precaution of 


cauſing the declamation of thoſe laws to be com- 
poſed ; and they even required that the crier who 
recited them ſhould be accompanied by a perſon 
capable of ſetting him right if he chanced to com- 
4 f | mit 
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mit a miſtake. They inſiſted upon having their laws 
publiſhed with the ſame aſſiſtance, as that which 
the actors had (a point we ſhall prove hereafter) 
who recited upon the ſtage. Martianus Capella * 
giving an encomium upon muſic, ſays, that in 
ſeveral cities of Greece, the officer who publiſhed 
the laws, was accompanied by a harper. It would 
be unneceſſary to obſerve that the reciter and the 
harper could never join in concert, if the decla- 
mation of the reciter were quite arbitrary. Tis 
evident on the contrary that it muſt have been 
ſubje& to rules, and conſequently compoſed. It 
would not be impoſſible to find ſome facts among 
the ancient writers, which ſuppoſe the practice 
mentioned by Capella. We ſee, for example, in 
Plutarch, that when Philip king of Macedon, and 
father of Alexander the Great, after having de- 
feated the Athenians at Chæronea, intended to ri- 
dicule the law they had publiſhed againſt him, he 
recited the commencement of this law on the very 
field of battle, as a meaſured and compoſed decla- 
mation. Now Philip (ſays Plutarch b) having ob- 
tained the victory, was ſo ſeized at firſt with joy, 
as to fall into ſome extravagances: For after 
baving drunk heartily with his friends, be went 
to the field of battle, and there he began to fing in 
4 ſtrain of mockery the commencement of the decree 


a Luid pacis munia? Nonne noſtris cantibus telebrata ? 
Gracarum quippe urbium multæ leges ad lyram recitabant. 
MaxrT. Car EL. in nuptiis philolog. | 
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propo ſed by Demoſthenes, purſuant to which the A. 


thenians had declared war againſt: bim; raiſing his 
voice at the ſame time, and beating meaſure with his 


foot. DEMOSTHENES, SON OF DEMOSTHENES THE 


Pt ANIAN, PROPOSED THIS DECREE. But ſoon after, 
when his drunken fit was over, and he reflected on 
the danger he had been in, his hair ſtood of an end. 


Diodorus Siculus * ſays, that Philip after having 


drunk too much wine the day abovementioned, 
committed ſeveral indecencies on the field of bat- 
the; but that the remonſtrances - of Demades an 
Athenian, and one of the priſoners of war made 
him enter into himſelf; and that his concern 


for what he had done, rendered him more con- 
deſcending in treating after wards with the van- 
quiſhed enemy. 


Undoubtedly Athens and the other cities * 
Greece, who chanced to agree in this article 
with the Athenians, did not order their laws to 
be ſung, (taking the word /inging in the ſignifi- 
cation- it bears. with us,) when they cauſed them 
to be publiſhed. 
- *Tis therefore my opinion, that out of the three 
kinds into which the Melopœia was divided, when 
conſidered with reſpect to the manner in which it 
treated its mode, there was only one, to wit, the 
Dithyrambic which compoſed muſical ſongs; at 
the moſt there were only ſome ſpecies of tragic 
melody, which might have been properly called 
ſongs. The other melodies were only a compoſed 
and noted declamation. | 


Diop. Sicurus l. 16. p. 476. | 
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As this opinion of mine is quite new in the re- 
public of letters, it becomes me to omit nothing 
that can contribute to eſtabliſh it. Before I pro- 
duce therefore the paſſages of the Greek or Latin 
authors, who in ſpeaking occaſionally of their mu- 
fic, have advanced things that prove, if I may ſo 
expreſs myſelf, the exiſtence of a melody which 
was only a ſimple. declamation, I beg the favor of 
the reader to give me leave to tranſcribe here 
ſome paſſages of thoſe ancient authors, who in 
treating dogmatically of muſic, have fuſhciently 
eſtabliſhed this exiſtence. - v 
Doctor Wallis, a gentleman buen for his 
learning, and for having lived the longeſt of any 
man of letters in our days, publiſhed in 1699, in 
the third volume of his mathematical works, Por- 
phyry' Greek commentary on Ptolemy's Har- 
monics, together with a Latin tranſlation of this 
commentary. We find by this Piece, that the an- 
cient muſie divided all the operations of the voice 
into two ſorts. The author treats afterwards 
of the difference we find between vocal ſounds. 
One -of theſe ſounds, ſays he, is continued, namely, 
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that twhich. the voice forms in common diſcourſe, 
and is therefore called the language of converſati on. 
The other ſound, which is called Melvdious, is ſub- 
Jet to regular intervals, and is that, which is form- 
ed by thoſe who ſing, or who execute; a; modulation, 
and. who imitate ſuch-:as--play. on ſtringed or wind 
inſtruments. Porphyry explains afterwards at large 
the difference there is between thoſe two kinds 
of ſounds, after which: he adds: his ig the 
principle which Ptolemy eftabliſhed. in. the beginning 
of ; his reflefSions on harmony, the ſame at that 
which, generally ſpeaking, is taught by the follow- 
&s of Ariſtoxenus.,. We. haye already mention- 
ed. who this Ariſtoxenus was; Thus this di- 
viſion of vocal ſounds into continyed. and me- 
lodious, or 2 ſound ſubje& to regular intervals 
in its progreſſion, was one of the firſt principles 
of the, ſcience of muſic, We ſhall, ſee-preſently 
that this melodious found or, melody was ſubdi- 
vided into two ſpeciès, to wit, into what we 
properly call ſinging, and that which, was 
only a ſimple declamation. Martianus Capella 
ſays: Te ſound. ibe voice may be divid- 


© ® TowTwy &= ud var m πνõς AgirgFeriorws Aiyopurruy e- 
605 reraex0 Ts Weps TY. iv r, 0 ved tas 
raum eagirilan, Id. ibid. 

 Þ. Nanc de prima woce welut d. ſonitis totius 3 ente, 8 
Oni wox in... duo genera dividitur, continuum atgue diviſum. 
Continuum oft welut juge colloquium. Diviſum gaod in modula- 
tionibus ſervans. Eft medium quod ex utrogue periniætum, 
ec xeque alterius continuum modum fervat, nec alterius freguenti 
divifione præciditur, guo prommntiandi modo car mina recitan- 
tur. MarT, CAPELLA in nupt. philog. * 2 7 
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ed into two kinds with reſpe# to the nannten in 
which it comes out f the mouth : to wit, rnb conti- 
mited, and di ſerete or divided by i aner bab We con- 
tinued ſoun is the pronunciation uſed” in ordinary 
conver ſations. The diſcrete is the pronunciation of 
a perſon who executes a modulation. Between theſe 
two ſounds there is a middle ſort, which partakes 
of the continued, and the diſcrete. "This middle ſound 


2s not fo much interrupted” as in ſinging ; but its 


motion is not ſo continued as that of the found in 
ordinary. pronunciation.” ' The voice Produces. 'this 
midale found, when we pronounce what we call Car- 
men. Now, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, Carmen 
fignified properly the meaſured declamation of 
verſes that were not fung, taking the word Ang- 
ing in the ſignification it bears with us. 

Tis impoſſible to give a better deſcription” of 
our declamation, which'pteſerves a kind of me- 
dium between the muſical ſong, and the conti- 
nued pronunciation of familiar converſations, than 
boys woe has done by the name of a middle ſound.” 

T am nor afraid of being reproached here with 
reftraining the term modulation to muſical ſongs, 
tho' in other places J give it a much wider ſenſe, 
by making it import all ſorts of compoſed ſongs. 

ITis evident by the oppoſition Capella makes between 
' Modulaftio and Carmen, that he uſes the word mo- 
dulatio in the ſenſe in which I have here taken it, 
by making it ſignify. what we ae call 4 Mu- 
* Song. 


a Vide bores! Mets, p 551 
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Bryennius tells us how this middle ſound or 


| declamarion was compoſed. This Greek author 


is one of thoſe whom Doctor Wallis has inſerted 
with a Latin verſion in the third volume of his 
mathematical works. Bryennius's words are as 
follow: There are two kinds of finging or. me- 
lody. One is that which is uſed in common con- 
werſation, and the other 4 muſical ſong. . The 


. melody uſed: in ordinary. pronunciation 7s compoſed 


with accents ;. for - the voice is naturally raiſed and 
depreſſed iu Healing. With, reſpett to finging, pro- 
periy ſo called; | that which tbe harmonical muſic 
treats of, is ſubjett to certain intervals. This is 
ſaid with regard to the rules of the Diatonic, Chro- 
matic, and Enharmonic _— 

It would be unneceſſary to remind the reader, 
that the progreſſion of the declamation may be 
made by the ſmalleſt intervals the ſounds will ad- 
mit of, which cannot be done in muſic. . Even 
the Enharmonic admitted of no leſs than quarters 
of tones. The above-cited paſſage of Bryennius 
teaches us not only how the Melopceia that con- 
ſiſted of a ſimple declamation was compoſed, but 
likewiſe informs us how 1 it could be written with 
notes. Before we enter upon this diſcuſſion, it 


will not be improper to give a paſſage of Baues 


d T5 3 pier, 7d poly £51 n 75 N ue. e pods 
8. £544 T0 ονν h ix ri, l Tay i r blau. voi 
' #dy'yap Io irrealen Te * anivas Thy bers, iv Tg NA, ννt. 
Macinbe 0; irs flies, weg © g 7 agpornney XaTayivigu, T6. d- 
arnha ri To ix QPboylny vd g Nicarnpatur ouyrtigncy, BRYEN- 
x1vs, lib. 3. cap. 10. De Melopœia. 
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which poſitively. aſſures us that they noted their 
declamation as well as their muſical ſong. | e 2 
_ The ancient muſicians, ' ſays Boetius, to ſpare 
themſelves the trouble of writing the name of every 
note at length, contrived characters which ſhould 
each of them denote a particular ſound, and divid- 
ed theſe monograms into kinds and nodes. Where- 
fore when a compoſer has a mind to write a piece 
of muſic. on verſes whoſe meaſure is already regu- 
lated by the value of the long or fhort ſyllables of 
which the feet are formed, he bas only one thing to 
do, that is, to place bis notes above his verſes. 
Thus it is that human induſtry has. found à method 
of writing not only the words and the declama- 
tion, but likewiſe that of inſtructing poſterity, by 
means of theſe charafters, in all kinds of ſinging. 


Boetius commends therefore the muſicians -of 


former times, for having diſcovered two inven- 
tions; the firſt was writing the words and that 
kind of ſong called Carmen, which, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter, was only a ſimple declamation ; the 
ſecond. was writing every kind of ſong, that is; 
even the muſical one, of which Boetius is going 
to give the notes, at the end of the abovemen- 


Veteres mufici propter compendium ſeriptibaic ne integra nomina . 


neceſſe Het ſemper apponere, excogitavere notulas quaſdam quibus 


ver hurum vocabula notarent, eaſque per genera modgſque divi- 


ſerunt, ſimul etiam hac brevitate captantes, ut fi quando aliquod 
Melos muficus voluiſſoat aſcribere ſuper verſum rhythmica metri 
compoſitione diſtentum, has ſonorum notulas aſcriberet, tam miro 
modo reperientes ut non tantim carming werbaque litteris expli- 
carent, ſed melas ipſum quod his notulis fignaretur, in memoriam 
Peſteritatemque durare, Box rius de Muſica, I. 1. cap. 4. 
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tioned paſſage. Thus the declamation was noted 
as well as the muſical. ſung. To judge by the 


manner in which Boetius expreſſes himſelf, the 


ancients found out the art of writing the ſimple 
declamation in notes, before that of noting their 
muſic. The firſt, as we ſhall fee preſently, was 
eaſier than the other, and *tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
of two arts which have pretty near the ſame 
object, that whoſe practice is the eaſieſt, was diſ- 
covered the firſt, Let us fee now in what manner 


the notes of the declamation, as well as of the mu- 


ſical ſong, were written : By this means we ſhall 
better underſtand the ſenſe of the above. cited _ 
age of Boetius. 

According to Bryezinius,: the declamation was 
compoſanl with accents, and conſequently it was 
neceſſary, in order to note it, to make uſe of the 
ſame characters which marked thoſe accents; Now 
the ancients had eight or ten accents and as many 
different characters to diſtinguiſh them. 
Sergius an ancient Latin grammarian reckans 
eight accents , which he defines to be marks of the 
inflexion of the voice, and calls them the helpers or 
aſſiſtants in ſinging. : 

. Priſcian, another Latin grammarian, and who 


Houriſhed towards the cloſe of the fifth century, 


Se in i his treatiſe of accents: e Nr 


14 
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une in erm noftre rlarionis terrem ferwant. Didtus au-. 

tem accentur off quaſs ad cantiy, gut aufem omnes accentus La- 
#ini acto. Sk lUs Comment. in art. Dou arr. 


b Accentus an e Certa lex & regula ad een & t- 


ftrinesdam /yllabam uniuſcuſbiſqud. partis arationis . «a . Stunt au- 


tem 
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is the law, and a certain rule which' teaches bom to 
raiſe and depreſs the voice in the pronunciation of 
each ſyllable. Our author ſays afterwards, that 
there are ten accents 'in the Latin tongue, and 
gives at the ſame time the name of each accent, 
and the figure by which it was marked. Their 
names are: Acute, grave, circumflex, à long line, 
a ſhort line, a hyphen, diaſtole, apaſtropbos, daſæa, 
and pſyle. The proper figure of each accent may 
be ſeen in the abovementioned book, Iſidorus of Se- 
ville * writes the ſame thing. As the Latins origi- 
nally had only three accents, the acute „the grave, 
and the circumflex; and as the reſt were found 
at different times, and ſome of the new ones were 
not perhaps generally received, we ought not to 
be ſurprized that ſome grammarians reckoned on- 
ly eight, and others ten. But theſe authors are 
all agreed with reſpect to their uſe. Iſidorus of 
Seville ſays © in his origins, that the accents were 
called in Latin tones or tenors, hecauſe they mark- 
ed an increaſe of the voice and-the pauſes, * 
Unfortunately that work of Priſcian is loft; in 


which he propoſed creating -at length ef al the 


tem 'accentus decem quos ita dot ee —— 5 
notare. Acutus, gravis, circumflexus, longa linea, brewiy linga, 


hyphen, diaſtala, apoftraphas, es, Wie: PRLSCLAN, hind | 


verſo, , 

2 Is1DoR. orig. lib. rim. cap. 19. 

Our. Inſt, lib. 1. c. 9. . 

Latini autem habent & alia noming, Nam accentus & 
toro: & tenores dicunt, quia ibi Jonus ae & . . 
"we lib. 1. cap. 18. 
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uſes the accents: might be applied to. This 
work would have -probably taught us the uſe 
they were of to the compoſers of declama- 
tion. That which Iſidorus has wrote in his ori- 
gins on. the ten Roman accents, does not ſupply 
the loſs of Priſcian's treatiſe. I apprehend that 
all a compoſer of declamation did, was to mark 
on the ſyllables, which according to the rules of 
grammar were to be. accented, the acute, grave, 
or circumflex accent that properly belonged to 
them by virtue of their letters; and that with 
relation tò the expreſſion, he marked on the va- 
cant ſyllables, by the help of other accents, the 
tone he. thought praper to give them, in order to 
conform'to the ſenſe of the diſcourſe. What could 
all thoſe accents denote, except the different ele- 
vations and depreſſions of the voice ? The ancients 
applied thoſe accents to the ſame uſes pretty near 
as the preſent Jews do their muſical accents in 
{inging after their manner, or, more properly, 
declaiming the plalms, 

There is ſcarce any declamation but may be 
noted with ten different characters, each of which 
ſnould mark a particular inflexion of voice; and 
as the intonation of thoſe accents was learnt at 
the ſame time they were taught to read, there 
was hardly any body but what underſtood this 
kind of notes. In this ſuppoſition there was no- 
thing eaſier to comprehend than the mechanic 


* Sed nos locuturivde parti bus, ad accentum qui in diftionibus 
neceſſarius eft, tranſeamus, cujus rei — Deo grelau, Vi- 
aw, latizs tractemus. katzeten. 
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part of the compoſition and execution of the 
ancient declamation. St Auſtin was in the right 
to ſay that he would not treat of them, as 
they were things ſufficiently underſtood even 
by the meaneſt comedian. The meaſure was in- 
| herent, i in a manner, in the verſes. The compoſ- 
er's buſineſs was only to accent them and preſcribe 
the movement of the meaſure, after having fur- 
niſhed the inſtrumental performer who was to 
accompany them, with ſome part that was ſimpleſt 
and eaſieſt to execute. 

With regard to that melody which was properly 
a muſical ſong, we are very well informed how 
it was written. The genera] ſyſtem, or as Boetius 
calls it, the Conſtitution of the muſic of the an- 
cients, was divided, according to Martianus Ca- 
pella *, into eighteen ſounds, whereof each had its 
particular name. We have no occaſion to explain 
here that ſome of theſe ſounds might be in reali- 
ty the ſame. One was called Proflambanome- 
nos, &c. In order, as Boetius obſerves, to avoid 
writing the name of each ſound in full length on 
the top of the words, which would have been 
even imprafticable, they invented characters or 
kinds of figures. which marked each tone. Theſe 
figures were called ſemeia or ſigns. The word 
ſemeia ſignifies all ſorts of ſigns, but it had 
been particularly adapted to ſignify the notes 
or figures. here in queſtion. All theſe figures 
were compoſed of a Monogram formed of the 
firſt letter of the particular name of each of 


* De Nupt. Philolog, che 
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the eighteen ſounds in the general ſyſtem. | Tho? 
ſome of theſe eighteen initial letters were the ſame, 
yet they were drawn in ſuch a manner as to fotm 
monograms, that could not be taken one for the 
other. Boetius has given us = © ap of thoſe 
monograms. ' 

Iſaac Voſſius points out in a esd deady 
mentioned, ſeveral works of the ancients, which 
ſhew how the muſical ſongs were noted in their 
time. Meibomius treats likewiſe of this ſubje& 
in different parts of his collection of ancient au- 
thors who wrote of muſic, and eſpecially in his 
preface, where he gives the muſic of the Te Deum, 
written according to the ancient tablature and in 
modern notes. Wherefore I ſhall be fatisfied with 
obſerving that the ſemeia or ſigns, which were 
uſed in vocal as well as inſtrumental muſic, were 
written on the top of the words, and ranged on 
two lines, whereof the upper one was for the 
ſinging, and the lower one for the accompany- 
ing. Theſe two lines were not much thicker 
than thoſe of ordinary writing. There are till 
ſome Greek manuſcripts extant in which theſe two 
kinds of notes are written in the manner above- 
mentioned. From hence the hymns to Calhope, 
Nemeſis, and Apollo have been extracted,“ as 
well as the ſtrophe of one of Pindar's odes, which 
M. Burette has giveh us with the ancient and mo- 
dern notes. 


a De Poem. cantu. p. 90. Isaac. 3 TH 
> Hiſtory of the academy of the Belles Lettres, tom. 5. 


p. 162. 
The 
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The characters invented by the ancients were 
uſed in writing muſic *till the eleventh century, 
when Guido of Arezzo found out the preſent me- 
thod of writing with notes placed on different 
lines, ſo that the poſition of the note marked its 
intonation. Thoſe notes were nothing elſe at firſt 
but pom which had nothing to mark their du- 
ration; but John de Meurs who was born at Pa- 
ris, and lived under the 1 reign of king John, * diſ- 
covered the method of giving thoſe points an un- 
equal value by the different figures of ſemi-breves, 
crotchets, quavers, ſemi-quavers, which have been 
fince adopted by all the muſicians in Europe. Thus 
we are indebted to France as well as Italy for the 
preſent. method of writing muſic. 

It follows therefore from what has been hither. | 
to explained, that of the three kinds of Melopœia, 
there was one, namely the Dithyrambic or Me- 
foides, which compoſed muſical ſongs; but that 
the other two, to wit, the Tragic, generally ſpeak- 
ing, and the Nomic, compoſed the declamation. 

I ſhall wave treating here of the Dithyrambic 
melody, tho* more bordering on the ſimple de- 
clamation than our preſent muſic, and ſhall refer 
the reader to what has been ſaid concerning it by a 
learned gentleman * who has exhauſted the ſubject. 

To come now to that kind of melody which 
was only a compoſed declamation, I have no more 
to fay in relation to the part of it called Nomic 


a In 1350. 


M. BuxyTTE of the Academy of Belles lettres, tom. 5, 
of the hif ory of this Academy, 
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or Legal, than what I have already mentioned. 

In relation to the Tragic melody, I intend to treat 
more particularly and diffuſively thereof, in order 
to confirm what I have ſaid concerning its exiſt- 
ence, by facts which will put it out of all diſ- 
pute, ſhewing that notwithſtanding the theatrical 
melody of the ancients was compoſed and writ- 
ten with notes, yet it was not properly a ſong. 
*Tis for want of having a right notion of the 
theatrical melody, by taking it for a muſical 
modulation, as likewiſe by not underſtanding 
that the Saltation was not a dance after our man- 
ner, but a ſimple Geſticulation, that the commen- 
tators have given us ſo bad an explication of the 
ancient authors who have ſpoke of their theatre, 
' Wherefore I cannot produce too many proofs in 
ſupport of a new opinion concerning the Tragic 
Melopœia and Melody. I ſhall proceed in the 

ſame manner with regard to my ſentiment (which 
is alſo a new one) on the Saltation of the an- 
cients, when I come to treat of the Hypocritical 
muſic, | | 


/ 
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Explication of ſeveral W of the Krb 
chapter of Ariſtotle's Poetics. Of the Car- 
men, or the Angi ng of Latin verſes, 


HE beſt way, methinks, to confirm what 

I have advanced concerning the Melopœia 

wie the Tragic melody of the ancients, is to 
ſhew, that by following my opinion it is caly to 


underſtand the meaning of one of the moſt im- 
portant paſſages of Ariſtotle's poetics, which the 


remarks of commentators have hitherto contri- 
buted to render unintelligible. Nothing can be 
a better argument of the truth of a principle, 
than to ſee it clear up ſuch paſſages as are extreme- 
ly obſcure without its aſſiſtance. The paſſage is 
as follows : * Tragedy is the imitation of an action 
which is intire and of ſome extent. This imita- 
lin is made without the affiftance of narration and 
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in a proper og fe pleaſing, whoſe various 
graces ariſe from different ſources. Tragedy ex- 
hibits to our eyes the objects it intends to make uſe 
of in order to excite terror and compaſſion, ſenti- 
ments ſo proper for purging the paſſions. By a 
language, 770 oper for pleaſing, 1 mean phrafes: re- 
duced and divided by meaſures, ſubje# to a rhyth- 
mus, and productive of harmony, I ſaid: that the ' 
di eee, graces of ibe language of tragedy flawed 
from, different ſources, becauſe there are ſome beau- 
ties that . reſult: only from the metre, and others 
from. the melody. As the tragic imitation is exe- 


embelliſhments to the diction of the Melopeia, , *Tis 
plain that I underſtand here by diftion the werſes 
them pſelves.. Wi th reſpelt to the ee, every 
one knows its power. 


Let us examine from whence thoſe LS ho 


mentioned. proceeded, and we ſhall find that they 


were. not the work of one, but of ſeveral muſical 
arts ; and conſequently that it is not ſo difficult 
to underſtand rightly that part of this paſſage 
* ſays, that they flowed from different ſour- 

Let us begin with the metre and rhythmus 
jr ts ſhould accompany a language TY to 
pleaſe us. 


Every body knows that the ancients had * 


dramatic pieces written in proſe, but all in verſe. 


Ariſtotle therefore means nothing more by ſay- 
ing that the diction ought to be divided by 
meaſures, than that the meaſure of the verſe 
which was the work of the poctic art, ought to 


1 ſerve 
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| ſerve, for meaſure, in the declamation. With, 
regard to the rhythmus, the feet directed the 
movement of the meaſure in the recitation of 
verſes, It is for this reaſon that Ariſtotle ſays in 
the fourth chapter of his poetics, that the me- 
tres are the parts of the rhythmus, that is, the 
meaſure reſulting from the ſpecies of the verſe 
ought to regulate the movement during the reci- 
tation. No body can be ignorant, that the an- 
cients on ſeveral occaſions employed verſes of dif- 
ferent ſpecies in their dramatic pieces. Where- 
fore the perſon ho uſed to beat the meaſure on 
the, ſtage, was obliged to mark the time in the 
declamation, purſuant to the ſpecies of the verſes 
recited, as he accelerated or retarded the move- 
ment of ; this, meaſure according to the ſenſe ex- 
preſſed in thoſe verſes, that is, - purſuant to the 
principles taught by the rhythmical art. Ariſtotle 
was therefore in the. right to ſay, that the beauty 
of the rhythmus did not ariſe from the ſame cauſe 
which produced the beauties of the harmony and 
Melopceia. The beauty or agreement of meaſure, 
and conſequently of rhythmus, was the reſult of 
the choice which the poet made of the feet with 

reſpect to the ſubje expreſſed in his verſes. 
With regard to the harmony, the ancient 0 
aRors were, as we ſhall preſently, ſeg, accompa- 
nied by an inſtrument in the declamation ; and 
as harmony ariſes from the combination of unde 
of different parts, it was neceflary that the melo- 
dy they recited, and the thorough baſs which ac- 
campanied them, ſhould perfectly agree. Now 
1 
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it was neither the metrical nor rhythmical muſic, 
but the harmonica, which taught the know- 
ledge of concords. Our author had therefore 
reaſon to ſay, that the harmony, one of the 
| beauties of a language adapted to pleaſe us, 
did not flow from the ſame ſources as the beau- 
ty ariſing from the diftion. The latter proceed- 
ed from the principles of the poetica, as well 
as from thoſe of the metrical and rhythmical 
N whereas the beauty reſulting from harmony 
was owing to the principles of the harmonic 
muſic. The beauties of melody flowed like- 
wiſe from a particular ſource, that is, from the 
choice of the accents, or ſuch tones as are ſuita- 
ble to the words, and conſequently proper for 
moving the ſpectator. The beauties therefore 
of a language adapted to pleaſe us proceeded 
from different ſources. Hence Ariſtotle was in 
the right to ſay, that Wan bemiries' had a ſepe⸗ 
rate origin. 

There are ſome other bange of the ſixth 
chapter of Ariſtotle's poetics, which will throw a 
greater light on our preſent explication. A few 
lines lower than the paſſage here in queſtion, he 
ſays , there are ſix things neceſſary to compoſe a tra- 
gedy; the fable or the action, the manners, the 
maxims, the diction, the cg oye _ _ ee 
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tions. Here our author mentions the cauſe: for the 
effect, by uſing the word Melopœia inſtead of Me- 
lody. He ſays likewiſe at the end of this chap- 
ter, after having given a ſummary account of 
the fable, manners, maxims, diction, and melo- 
dy of tragedy : Of theſe five parts, the moſt eſfec- 
tual is the Melopzia. The decorations. farm alſo a 
pleaſing ſpeRacle ; but it is not ſo difficult to ſucceed 
therein as in the. compoſition. . Beſides,.. the tragedy 
has its eſſence and merit independent of the comedi- 
ans and the ſtage. To which he adds : More- 
over the decorator has generally a greater ſhare than 
the poet, in ordering the apparatus of the ſcenes. . 
Authors were therefore obliged ; as orators, 
to invent the fable or action of their pieces; as 
philoſophers, to give ſuitable manners and cha- 
racters to their perſonages, ang; to make them 
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the melody, one muſt have forgot what we have 
already obſerved and promiſed hereafter to prove, 
namely, that the Greek poets compoſed the. de- 
clamation of their pieces themſelves, whereas the 
Roman poets flung that trouble upon ' artiſts, 
who th6* neither authors nor comedians, made 
profeſſion notwithſtanding of bringing dramatic 
Pieces upon the ſtage. We have likewiſe taken 
notice that Porphyry for this reaſon made the com- 
poſing of verſes and melody only one art, which 
he called the poetic taken in its full extent, be- 
cauſe he conſidered it with reſpect to the practice 
of the Greeks; ; | whereas Ariſtides Quintilianus, 
Wo had a regard to the Roman cuſtoms, ſuppoſ- 
ed in hi cnumeration the art of writing verſes, 
and that of A the Melody, to be two ſe- 

parate _— 
But let us hear wh one of the laſt commen- 
tators of Ariftotle's poetics has ſaid in his re- 
marks on the ſixth chapter in relation to thoſe 
paſſages which" we have here endeavoured to ex- 
plain. F tragedy can fubfift without verſe, it 
can alſo do without muſic. I muſt frankly own I 
cannot rightly comprebend how muſic could "have 
been ever conſidered as conſtituting in "ſome mea- 
fure a part of tragedy; for if there be any thing 
in nature that can appear foreign and even contra- 
t 70. a tragic attion, lis fnging. Here I muſ 
7 [44 pardon . of the inventors of muſical tragedies, 
naems as: ridiculous as they are novel, and which 
weld never be endured, had ue the leaſt taſte for 
© Dacter. ArzsT. Poeti. p. 82. 9 
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the flage; or were we not ſeduced by - one of the 
greateſt muficians that ever exiſted. Operas, if T 
may venture to ſay ſo; are the groteſque works of 
poetry, which are ſo much the more unſupportable, 
as they are pretended to be regular performances. 
Ariſtotle would therefore have obliged us prodigi- 
ouſly, had he explained how muſic could have been 
neceſſary to tragedy. Inſtead of that he was ſa- 
tisfied with ſaying, that its full ſtrength” was 
known: Which fhews only that the public was 
convinced - of this neceſſity, and felt the marvelous 
effetts which ſinging produced in thoſe poems, in 
which it occupied only the interludes. I have often 
endeavoured to dive into the reaſons which induced 
people of ſuch abilities and delicacy of taſte as the 
Athenians, to join muſic and dancing with trapic 
attions ; aid after ſeveral reſearches in order to 
diſcover how it could ever appear natural and likely 
' to them, that a chorus which repreſented the ſpec- 
tators of an action, ſhould dance and ſing at ſuch mov- 
ing and extraordinary events, I have concluded 
that they followed in this their natural diſpoſition, 
and contrived to ſatisfy their ſuperſtition. For the 
Greeks were the moſt ſuperſtitious people in the 
world, and the fondeſt of dancing and mufic ; which 
natural inclination was ene by their edu- 
cation. 

I queſtion very much whether this way of rea- 
ſoning could excuſe the taſte of the Athenians, 
ſuppoſing that the muſic and dancing mentioned 
by ancient authors, as ornaments abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the repreſentation of -tragedics were the 
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ſame kind of muſic and dancing as ours; but, as 

| we have already ſeen, this muſic was only a ſim- 
ple declamation; and this dancing, as we ſhall 
hereafter prove, was only. 4 regulated geſture. 
Wherefore tis not the Athenians that ſtand here 
in need of an apology. 

True it is, that M. Dacier f is not the firſt or 
only perſon that has been miſtaken on this ſubject; 
his predeceſſors were deceiyed as well as he. I 
ſhall ſay the ſame of the Abbot Gravina, who 
from his ſuppoſing that the Melopceia of thea- 
trica] pieces was a muſical ſong, and the Salta- 
tion a dancing after our manner, has given in his 
book of the ancient tragedy * a deſcription of the 
theatre of the ancients, which it is impoſſible to 
underſtand. "= 

1 am not ignorant, that Ariſtotle gives the 
name of Muſic in the twenty ſixth chapter of 
his Poetics, ® to what he had called Melopceia in 
his ſixth chapter. Tragedy, ſays he, draws @ con- 
fiderable advantage from muſic and the decorations, 
which afford us a very ſenſible pleaſure. But this 
was becauſe the art of compoſing the melody, 
which was to be obſerved in. the piece, as being 
no leſs eſſential than the manners, was one of the 
muſical arts. 

This ſame author propoſes the following queſtion 
in another work, namely, © why the chorus does not 
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ſing in tragedies in the Hypodoric or Hypophrygian 
mode, whereas theſe two modes are frequently uſed in 
acting ſome perſonages, eſpecially towards the end 
of the ſcenes, and when theſe perſonages are to be 
throw into an exceſs of paſſion. He ſays; in an- 
ſwer to this queſtion, 0 That theſe two tones are 
“ for expreſſing the violent paſſions of men of 
courage, or of heroes who generally act the 
<. principal parts in tragedies; whereas the actors 
© who compoſe the chorus, are ſuppoſed to be 
emen of a low ſituation in life, whoſe paſſions 
* ought not to have the ſame character upon the 
*©: ſtage as thoſe of heroes. In the ſecond place, 
* continues Ariſtotle, as the actors of the cHorus 
are not ſo much engaged as the principal per- 
© ſonages in the events of the piece, it follows 
*© therefore that the ſinging of the chorus ought 
eto be leſs animated and more melodious than 
* that of the principal actors. F or this very rea- 
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“ ſon, he concludes, the chorus's do not fing in 
ie the Hypodotian or Hypoptirygian modes? 

I refer the reader to Broſſard's muſical Dic- 
tionary for an explication of the modes of the an- 
cient, muſic. Tis impoſſible to affirm in more 
expreſs terms than Ariſtotle, does in th laſt paſ- 
ſage, that whatever Was recited on the theatre, 
was ſubject to a cotnpaſed melody, ang that the 
ancient actors had not the ſame liberty as ours, 
of proncuncing the vetſes in their ſeveral parts 
with ſuch tones 1 inflexions 1 voice as "ney 
judged proper. 

Lallow.indeed chat tis Auel whnthes Arif: 
totle wrote theſe problems himſelf : but tis ſuf- 
ficient: for our purpoſe that this work was com- 
poſed by his diſciples, and that it was always 
conſidered as one of, the monuments of antiqui- 
ty, and as being compoſed of courſe when the 
Greek and Roman theatres were yet open. 

Since the tones in which we declaim are as dif- 
ferent from one another, as thoſe in which we com- 
poſe our muſic; the compoſed declamation muſt 
conſequently have been made in different modes, 
Tis plain their, declamation, had ſome modes 
which were fitter than others for the expreſſion of 
certain paſſions, as our muſic has modes that are 
better ſuited than others to this very expreſſion. ö 

That Which among the Greeks had the name 
of Tragie melody, was by. the Romans called 
Carmen. Ovid, WhO Was a Latin poet, and con- 
ſequently was not himſelf the compoſer of the de- 
clamation of his dramatic pieces, makes uſe of the 
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phraſe, our Carmen and my verſes, where he ſpeaks 
of one of his _ * was an on n the n 
with applauſe; - 29100. ni min 


; Carmine cum pleno 7 — * N | 
Value S W ſeribis, amice, meis. 
„vz Triſt. lib. 5. eleg. 7. 


Ovid figs Fr carmina, ' becauſe there was only 
the rhythmus and metre of the declamation that 
belonged to him; the melody being t che work of 
another perſon. ” Bif he ſay 8 my werſes, Meas ver- 
ſus, by teaſon that the bugkes the expreſſion, 
and, in ſhort, the verſes belonged intirely to him. 
We can produce a paſſage from Quintilian, a 
writer of the greateſt authority on this ſubject, which 
will ſufficiently demonſtrate that the carmen in- 
cluded beſide the verſe, ſomething written on the 
top of it, to direct the inflexions of the voice which 
were to be obſerved. i in the recitation. He ſays 
poſitively that the ancient verſes of the Salians 
had a Carmen. But I had better give his own 
words. * The verſes of the Salian prieſts have 
a proper modulation with which they are ſung, and 
as their inſtitution is derived from king Numa, 
this modulation ſhbews that the Romans, notwith- 


ſtanding. their ferocity in thoſe days, had ſome 
knowledge of muſic. Now how was it oe 


a Verſus queue Saliarum — carmen, gu cum omnia 
font a rege Numa inſtituta,  Faciunt maniſeflum ne illis qui ru- 
des ac bellicaſs videntur, curam muſices, quantum. ills "Fo 
tas, defuiſſe. Qu ixr. Inſt. lib. 1. cap. 12. 
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for this modulation to have been handed down 
from Numa's time to that of. Quintilian, if it 
was not written in notes? And on the other 
hand if jt was a muſical modulation, why ſhould 
Quintilian call it Carmen? He could not have 
been ignorant that his cotemporaries were accuſ- 
tomed to give every day, tho' improperly, the 
name of carmen to verſes which were not. ſung, 
whoſe declamation was arbitrary, and whoſe reci- 
tation was by the ancients called reading. becauſe 
the perſon that recited hem! was obliged only to 
follow the quantity, and Was at liberty to uſe 
ſuch inflexions of the voice as he thought pro- 
per. To cite one of Quintilian- s cotemporaties, 
Juvenal ſays to a friend of his whom he invites to 
ſup with him, „that during the time of repaſt 
< he ſhall hear ſome fine paſſages 1 read from the 
« Tliad and the Eneid, The perſon that is ta 
e read them, continues Juvenal, is not one of 
ee the clevereſt at his buſineſs; but that does not 
e ſignify, the verſes are ſuch as will always bear 
* hearing with pleaſure. 5 


Conditor Tliades cantabitur, atque Maronis 

Altiſoni dubiam facientia carmina palmam. 

Quid : ag tales dd qua voce . ee ? 
1 12. 


But my * entertainment 7s Ag d. 
T'afford you pleaſures of another kind; 

Yet with your taſte your bearing ſhall be fed, 
Ard Homer's ſacred lines and Virgil's read: 


Either 
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Eitber of whom does all mankind excel, 
Tho' which exceeds the other none can tell. 
It matters not with what ill tone they're ſung, 


* ſo fubloel ons no Voice can wrong. 
| eee 


In another paſſage, \ 33 gives d the 
name of Carmina to the ſimple recitation of the 
hexameter verſes of Statjus's Thebaid, which the 
latter poet uſed to read and pronounce hiraſelf as 
he pleaſed. 5 


Curritur ad vocem Jernndaw & carmen amice 
T hebaidos, lætam fecit cum Statius urbem, 
Promiſitque diem; tanta dulcedine captos 
Aﬀeicit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 

Auditur. | Jov. fat. 7. 


All Rome is pleas d, when Statins will rebearſe,. 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe « 
His lofty numbers with ſo great a guſt 
They bear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt. 
Mr. CHaRLEs Davey. 


Now as Quintilian explains himfelf dogmatically 
in the above-cited paſſage, undoubtedly he would 
not have uſed the word carmen to expreſs a mu- 
ical ſong, nor applied it in a ſenſe fo oppoſite 
to the improper ſignification it had teceived from 
cuſtom. But carmen originally imported quite a 
different thing, and beſides it was the proper word 
for ſignifying the declamation, and determined 
likewiſe to its primary and true acceptation, by 
the very 1 in which it was uſed. In fine 


1 the 
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the expreſſion verſus habens carmen leaves no man- 
ner of doubt with reſpect to the fignification which 
the word carmen ſhould have in the paſſage of 
Quintilian, and the above: cited verſes of, Ovid? 
The moderns 1 imagining that the word car- 
men had always the improper ſignification it, 
bears in thoſe verſes of Juvenal, where he means 
nothing more than verſes,” have” miſtaken the 
proper * meaning of this word; and this miſ- 
take is the cauſe of their not knowing that 
the ancients had a compoſed declamation, which 
tho* written in notes, was not a muſical fodg. 
The miſunderſtanding of another word has ve- 
ry much contributed to conceal this declama- 
tion from the moderns. The word I mean is 
cantus with all its derivatives. The modern cri- 
tics have underſtood this word, as if it always 
implied a muſical ſinging, tho” in ſeveral paſ- 
ſages it imports only a ſinging. in general, ,or 
a recitation ſubject to the direction of a noted 
melody: They have underſtood the word cane- 
re, as if it always implied what we properly 
call zo, Hing. This has been the principal cauſe 
of the error they haye committed in ſuppoſing 
the ſinging of the dramatic pieces of the 
ancients to be à proper ſinging, becauſe the ane 
cient writers generally make uſe of the words 
cantus and canere, when they, ſpeak of the execu- 
tion of thoſe Pieces, | Wherefore, before I corro-. 
borate | my opinion with. new: proofs. drawn. from 
the manner in wie» the. compoſed declamatian 
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was, executed. on the ancient Rage, it will. not be 
amiſs, 
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amiſs, methinks, to ſhew that the word cantus 
ſignified not only a muſical ſinging, but likewiſe 
all ſorts of declamation, and even fimple recitation ; 
and conſequently that when the ancient authors 
ſay that the actors ſung, this muſt-not however 
be underſtood by taking the word finging in the 
ſignification we generally give it. The reputation 
of the modern authors, with whom I differ in opi- 
nion, requires good authority for my ſingularity 

upon this point. I have no reaſon therefore to 
apprehend being cenſured for the multitude. of 

paſſages I am going to alledge, in order to de- 
monſtrate a fact which two or three of them Pere 
wu would: have ſufficiently — 
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CHAP. VI. 


That i in the writings of the ancients the word 


canere ſignified ſometimes to declaim, and 
even Sometimes to ſpeak, 


31 


1 R A BO, who flouriſhed under the reign 
of Auguſtus, informs us concerning the cauſe 
— the improper ſignification which the word d 
and deu, that is, cantus and canere, with their deri- 
vatives had at that time, He le fays, that in the firſt 
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ages, whatever was compoſed was inverſe, and that 


as all verſes uſed to be ſung in thoſe days, peo- 


ple were accuſtomed to ſay dd or to fing, in- 
ſtead of generally ſaying 7 rocite a compoſition. 
After the practice of ſinging all forts of poems 


was laid aſide, and the cuſtom introduced of fimply 


reciting ſome kinds of verſes,” ſtill they continu- 
ed to give the name of &9y or ſinging to the reci- 
tation of every ſort of poems. But there is ſome- 
thing more than this, continues Strabo; for they 
went on with uſing the word finging inſtead of 
that of reciting even after they began to write in 
proſe. Thus they carried it ſo far at length as 
to uſe the expreſſion of fnging proſe, inſtead! of 
reciting it. 

As we have not a generical word in our lan- 
guage which correſponds to that of canere, the 
reader, I hope, will be ſo good as to excuſe the 
frequent circumlocutions which I have already 
made and ſhall ſtill be obliged to make in tranſlat- 

ing it, in order to avoid the ambiguities into 
which I ſhorfld fall, were I to uſe abſolutely the 
word ſinging, ſometimes to expreſs the execution 
of a muſical ſong, and other times to ſignify in ge· 
very! the 9 of a noted declymation. 
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Ki us produce at preſerit thoſe paſſages of the 
ancient authors which demonſtrate, that tho' the 
Greeks and Latins gave the appellation of ſinging 
to the declamation of their theatrical pieces, yet 
this declamation was not a muſical ſinging. 
In Cicero's dialogues de oratore, Craſſus one of 
the perſonages, after mentioning that Lælia his 
mother-in-law pronounced in a plain and ſimple 
manner, tho* with too frequent and remarkable 
accents in her voice, ſays: * When I bear Lælia 
ſpeak, methinks I am liſtening to ſome of Plautus 
or Nevius's pieces. The paſſage of Cicero, which 
J have only cited here, ſhall be given intire upon 
another occaſion. Now *tis plain that Lzlia did 
not ſing in her ordinary converſation ; conſequent- 
ly thoſe who recited the plays of Plautus or Næ- 
vius, did not fing them. Cicero obſerves like- 
wiſe in another work, ' that the comic poets ren- 
dered the number and rhythmus ef their verſes 
ſearcely perceptible, to the end they might bear a 
greater reſemblance to ordinary converſation. This 
attention to imitate common converſation would 
have been thrown . if thoſe verſes were to 
be ſung. 

And yet the ancient authors make uſe of the 
word ſinging, when they mention the recitation 
of comedies, as well as in ſpeaking of that of 
tragedies. Donatus and Euthemius, who flou- 
riſhed under the reign of T the Great, 


. Crc. I. 3. de Oratore. | 
A Comicorum ſenarii propter fonilitadizen ſermonis, fic 
ſunt abjecti, ut nonnunguam vix in his numerus & verſus intel- 
ligi poſſint. Cic. in orat. 
affirm 
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affirm in a treatiſe intitled: De Tragedia & 
Comadia commentatiunculæ, that tragedy and co- 
tmedy * confifted at firſt of verſes ſet to muſic, 
which were ſung by a chorus accompanied with 
wind-inſtruments. Iſidorus of Seville gives in- 
diſeriminately the name of ſingers, to thoſe who 
acted tragedies, or comedies. Horace, before he 
explains in His art of poetry what is requiſite to 
compoſe a good comedy, defines it to be that 
which entertains the ſpectators till the ſinger ſays 
to them: clap your hands. Donec cantor, vos 
plandite, dicat. Who was this ſinger ? who, but 
one of the comedians ? The actor who played in 
comedy; as we ſhall ſee hereafter. It was com- 

mon to ſay of either of them; that he ſung. 
Quintihan complains that the orators in His 
time pleaded at the bar in the ſame manner as the 
actors recited on the ſtage. We have already 
given what he ſays concerning it. Is it to be 
imagined. that thoſe orators ſung in the ſame 
manner as ts practiſed in our operas? In another 
- paſſage he © forbids his Pupil to pronounce ſuch 
verſes as he reads in private in order to ſtudy 
the pronunciation, with the ſame emphaſis as the 


* Comedia wetus, ut ip/a quogue olim Tragedia, ſimplex 
carmen, quod chorus cum tibicine concinebat. 

Þ Sant qui antiqua geſia & facinora ſceleratorum regim 
 bnftusſo carmine, ſpectante populo, concinebant. Comardi funt 


gat priwatorum hominum acta, — aut geſtu exprimunt. Is 15. 
Orig. 1. 18. cap. 45. 


© Sit autem lectio virilis, ron tamen in canticum di Mluta 
Qu1xT. Tall lib. 1. cap. 10. | 


Cantica 
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Cantica were ſung on the ſtage. We ſhall ſee 
preſently, that the Cantica were thoſe ſcenes in the 
play whoſe declamation was moſt harmonious. 
Now it would have been of no manner of uſe 
to Quintilian, to debar his pupil from imitating 
the ſinging of the Cantica in the circumſtances 
in which he forbids it, had this been a real ſing- 
ing purſuant to our manner of ſpeaking. - 
This ſame author affirms likewiſe in a 

which I have already cited, that thoſe who acted 
in comedies, did not deviate from nature in their 
pronunciation, at leaft not ſo as to diſguiſe her in 
their language; but that they imbelliſhed the 
uſual manner of pronouncing in ordinary con- 
verſation with ſuch ornaments as are allowed by 
the art. Now I leave the reader to judge whe- 
ther this be finging. In fine Quintilian after 
having forbidden the orator, in a paſſage al- 
ready cited, to ſing like the comedians, adds, that 
his intention is not to prohibit a ſuſtained de- 
clamation, or the Singing ſuitable to the eloquence 
of the bar. Cicero himſelf, he ſays, * has acknow- 
ledged the reaſonableneſs of this kind of diſguiſed 
ſinging. When Juvenal gives an elogium of 


Acores Comici nec ita prorſus ut nos loguimur pronuntiant, 
quad efſet fine arte, nec procul tamen a natura recedunt, quo vitio 
periret imitatio : ſed morem communis hujus ſermonis decane comico 
exornant. QuinT. Inſt. lib. 11. cap. 1. 

d Quid ergo ? non & Cicero dicit effe all igen Th orations 
cantum obſcuriorem? ....... r N a et 
guatenus recipiendus * hic flexus, & cantus, Idem ibid. 
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7 Ol Quintilian 
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Quintilian in his ſeventh ſatyre, he ſays among 
other things that this orator ſung well, when he 
thought proper to take the care and precautions 
uſed by the Romans to cleanſe the organs of the 
voice, a practice of which we ſhall have occafion 
to * hereafter. 


— Orator quoque maximus & gau, 
E, Wy perfrixit, cantat bene. 
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| Good = ow bis aftion, aud his tongue, 
His colds became him, and when hoarſe he ſung, 
Mr. CHARLES DRYDEN. 


Is it to be ſuppoſed that Quintilian ſung, when 
he ſpoke in public, raking the word ſinging in the 
ſignification it bears with us? 

But, ſome will ſay, when the chorus's of the 
ancients ſung, this was a real muſic ; and when 
the actors ſung, their finging was like that of the 

chorus's. Do not you ſee, ſays Seneca, * how 
many different ſounds are heard in the chorus's 
luck as the treble, the tenor, and the baſs? The 
wind inſtruments are mixi there with men and 
women's voices. And yet there reſults but one con- 
cert from all this mixture; which is becauſe all 
thoſe ſounds are heard together, without diſtinguiſp- 
ing any one of them in particular. This fame 


Non wides quam multorum vocibus chorus conſtet, unus tamen 
ex omnibus ſonus redditur. Aligua illic acuta, aliqua gravis, 
aliqua media. Accedunt viris famine, interponuntur tibiæ, 
* illic latent voces, omniu apparent. Sg NEC. ep. 84. 
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paſſage with the alteration only of a few terms 
occurs alſo in Macrobius ; * who adds this re- 
flexion to it, a Concord ariſes here from a diſſonance : 
All theſe different ſounds form one ſingle concert. 
My anſwer is in the firſt place, that 'tis not 
abſolutely certain from this paſſage, that the 
chorus ſung muſically after our manner. I acknow- 
ledge it appears at firſt ſight impoſſible that ſe- 
veral perſons ſhould deim together in chorus, 
ſuppoſing even their declamation to have been 
concerted. We cannot conceive that thoſe cho- 
rus's could have been any thing elſe but a con- 
fuſed multitude. But tho' the thing ſeems im- 
poſſible at firſt view, it does not follow from 
thence that tis really ſo. It would be even pre- 
ſumptuous to give credit ſo eaſily to our imagi- 
nation with reſpect to poſlibilities ; for we are 
generally ready to preſume a thing impoſſible 
when we can find no means of executing it; and 
moſt people are ſatisfied with giving half a quar- 
ter of an hour's attention to the inquiry after 
theſe means. » Perhaps after a month's meditati- 
on we ſhould find this very thing feaſible in ſpecu- 
lation, and ſix months application would render 
it abſolutely practicable. Beſides another perſon 
would, very likely, be able to diſcover ' ways 
and means, which are beyond the reach of our 
capacity. But this diſcuſſion would lead us too 
far: wherefore I ſupfpſe that the chorus ſung 


b Fi- — ex di 3:is, Macros. Saturn. üb. t. in 
Procem. 


Vor. UI. 3 ſome 
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ſome of their part in harmonic muſic, but it does 
not enſue from thence that the actors ſung alſo. 
We our ſelves have ſeveral dramatic pieces in 
which the actors only declaim, tho? the chorus's 
fing. Such are the Eſther and Athalia of Racine; 
ſuch alſo is Pſyche a tragedy compoſed by the 
great Corneille and Moliere. We have even 
comedies of this ſort, and are very -ſenſible 
why we have not a greater number of them; 
tis not becauſe this is a bad manner of repre- 
ſenting dramatic pieces. . 
I I ſhall» corroborate this anſwer with one re- 
flection. Tis that the ancients made uſe of 
different inftruments to accompany the chorus, 
from thoſe they employed in accompanying the 
recitations. This cuſtom of accompanying with 
different inſtruments, proves ſomething in our 
favor. When the. chorus ſung, ſays Diomedes, * 
the Mufti ician accompanied them with choral flutes ; 
tut in the. cantics or. ſoliloquies another muſician 
anfegered them with Pythian flutes. Suppoſing 
however that we are to underſtand the word 
Singing in its proper ſenſe, when treating of the 
ſinging  « of the chorus, it does not follow, 
that we are to take it in the ſame ſignifi- 
cation when ſpeaking of recitations; nor are our 
drs and arguments therefore lels convincing. 


2 * Duando i enim chorus canebat, gþoricis tibiis, id eft, choraulicis, 


tfex concinebat : iis canticis aurem Pythaules Pythicis reſpon- 
debat. Dion. de arte Gram. lib. 3, 


* 40} 13 | CHA P. 
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Other arguments to prove that the theatrical 
declamation of the Ancients was compoſed, 
and written with notes, A proof drawn 
from this, that *the actor who recited was 
accompanied with inſtruments, 


? I S therefore evident, 'methinks, that the 
| ſinging of dramatic pieces, recited at 
the ancient theatres, had neither paſſages, 

nor Ports de voix with cadences, nor ſuſtained 
quaverings, nor the other characters of our 
muſical ſinging : in ſhort, it was a declama- 
tion like ours. This recitation was compoſed, 
ſince it was accompanied with a thorough baſs, 
the ſound of which was proportioned in- all pro- 
bability to the ſound made by the perſon that 
declaimed. For the ſound made in declaiming is 
neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo reſounding as that which 
is made by the very ſame perſon in ſinging, 
In the firſt place, we do not ſhake or agitate the 
air ſo much when we declaim, as when we ſing. 
Secondly, in declaiming, we do not always impel 
the air againſt parts that have ſo much elaſticity, 
and that break it ſo much, as thoſe againſt which 
we impel it in finging. Now the air reſounds 
mord or leſs, according as it is broken. This 
is, to mention it by the way, what renders 
the voice of Italian ſingers eaſier to be heard 
G 2 than 
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than that of the French. The Italians form ſeveral 
ſounds intirely with the cartilages near the throat, 
which the French ſingers cannot completely form 
but with the help of the inſide of the cheeks. 

I am therefore of opinion that the thorough 
baſs, which accompanied the. declamation of the 
actors, produced only a very weak ſound. We 
muſt not form an idea of it from the thorough 
baſs of our operas; this would only contribute 
to raiſe groundleſs difficulties on a thing that is 
abſolutely decided by the teſtimony of the moſt 
reſpectable authors of antiquity, who were every 
day ſpectators of what they committed to 
writing. | 

Cicero ſays, * that thoſe who were killed 
in muſic, could tell, as ſoon as they heard 
the firſt notes of the prelude of the inſtru- 
© ments, whether they were to ſee Antiope or 
£ Andromache ; while the reſt of the ſpectators 
©. knew nothing at all of the matter.“ Antiope 
and Andromache are two tragedies, of which 
Cicero makes mention in many parts of his 
works. 

What follows + will ſew that the riffrunients 
did not give over after having played the pre- 
lude, but that they continued, and accompanied 


a Quam multa que nos fugiunt in cantu, exaudiunt in eo genere 
exercitati, qui pr imo in flatu tibicinis Antiopem eſſe aiunt aut 


Andromacham, enm id nb. ne ſu Spicemur quidem. Cic, Acad. 
queſt. lib, 4. 


* * « 
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the actor. Cicero after having. ſpoken of Greek 


verſes, the metre of which was almoſt imper- 
ceptible, adds, that the Latins have alſo verſes 
which are hardly diſtinguiſhable as ſuch, but when 
the recitation of them is accompanied. He gives 
for example ſome verſes of the tragedy. of 
Thyeſtes, which might be taken, he ſays, for 
proſe, when they are not heard with an accom-- 
Nad recitation. 


The tragedy of Thyeſtes, from has he ck 
the verſe given in the latin paſſage underneath, 
was that which he frequently quotes as written 
by the poet Ennius, d and not that which Varjus 
compoſed on the ſame ſubject. : - 

Cicero in the firſt book of his Tuſculan —_ 
tions, after giving a paſſage from a: tragedy 
where the ghoſt of Polydorus begs that his body 
may be interred, in order to put an end to the 
miſeries he endures, adds, © I cannot conceive how 
this ghoſt could be ſo tormented as be ſays, when I 
hear bim recite dramatic verſes fo vaſtly- corre, 
and find he joins ſo well in concert with the 
inſtruments, I refer the reader to Diome- 


a Quorum ſimillima Junt guædam _ noſtros, velut illa in 
THYESTE. _ : 
Duemnam te effe dicam quam abide; in ſeneftute ? * 

Et que ſequuntur, gue niſi cum tibicen acceſſerit, ſunt orationi 
ſolute fimillima, Cic. in Orat. ad M. Baur. 

d In Tuſc. Queſt. 

Heu religuias ſemiaſſi regis, denudati: bus, 

Per terram ſanie delibutam fede divexarier. 


Non intelligo quid metuat, aum tam bonos ſeptenarios fundat ad 
tibiam. .Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. lib. 1. 


G 23 | des, 
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des, for the reaſon why I render AE by 
d raenatic verſes. 

The ghoſt of Polydorus was therefore accom- 
panied in his recitation. But I ſhall produce two 
more paſſages from the ſame writer, which are, 
methinks, ſo very deciſive, that I am afraid the 
reader will cenfure me for COIN any 
others. 

This author, after ſaying that an orator who 
grows old may flacken his recitation, adds what 
follows: Let us cite here Roſcius, that great 
comedian, whom 1 have ſo often quoted as a 
model from whom our orators may copy ſe- 
, veral parts of their art. Roſcius ſays, that he 
e intends to be much ſlower in his declamation, 
* when he finds he grows old, and that he will 
< oblige the ſingers to pronounce more ſlowly, 
* and the inſtruments to ſlacken the movement 
ce of their meaſure, If a comedian who is 
66 obliged to follow a regular meaſure, conti- 
ce nues Cicero, can eaſe himſelf in his old age 
ce by ſlackening the movement; by a much 
& ftronger reaſon an orator is capable of taking 
this advantage when he is advanced in years. 
The orator is not only maſter of the rhythmus 
& or movement of his pronunciation; but more- 
© over as he ſpeaks in proſe, and is not under 
e the conſtraint of keeping time with any body 
« elſe, he is at liberty to change the meaſure of 
-« his phraſes as he has a mind; ſo that he never 


— 


Dion. de art. Gram. J. 3. C. 21. 


© pronounces 
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ee pronounces at one breath but as many Haun 
« ag he can utter conveniently.” “ ö 

Every body knows that Roſcius, Ciceros co- 
temporary and friend, was a perſon of ſome con- 
ſideration on account of his talents and probity. 
People were ſo much prejudiced in his favor, 
that when he happened not to act ſo well as 
uſual, they were apt to ſay either that he ne- 
glected his action, or that he was troubled with 
an indigeſtion; a complaint to which good actors 
are very ſubject. In fine, the greateſt com- 
mendation which could be given to men who ex- 
celled in their art, was toſay, they were Roſcius 8 
in their way. © Þ 29 | 

The ſame author acquaints us in Archer part 
of his works, that Roſcius kept his word, when 
he grew old. He then ordered thoſe who accom- 
panied him, as well as thoſe who pronounced ſome 
parts of the play for him (this is a point we ſhall 
explain hereafter) to permit the movement of the 
meaſure which they were all obliged to follow, 
to | be ſlackened. 'Tis thus Jour friend Kate 


* Duanquam guoniam multa ad Oratoris fimilitudinem, ab uno 
. ertifice ſumimus, ſolet idem Roſcius dicere ſe qud plus fibi ætatis 
accederet, ed tibicinis modos & cantus remiſſiores eſſe facturum. 
uod fi ille aſtrictus certa quedam numerorum moderatione & 
pedum, tamen aliquid ad requiem ſenectutis excogitat, quanto fa- 


cilius nos qui non laxare — * totos mutare poſſumus? Cic. 
de Orat. lib. 1. Kh 


: © Noluit, inquiunt, agere e 28 fait, Id. * 

| 
8 Jam diu conſecutus eft ut in quo quiſquis artifex „ is 

in ſuo genere Roſcius diceretur. Id. Ibid. I. 1. 
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(ſays, Atticus to Cicero in this author's firſt book 
of laws) * ated in bis old age; he made the 
meaſures laſt longer, and obliged the aftor who 
recited to ſpeak more, ſlowly ;, ſo that the inſtruments 
which accompanied them, were under a neceſſny of 
following this new movugment. 

Quintilian after ſpeaking againſt choke orators who 
declaimed at the bar as if · they were reciting upon 
the ſtage, ſays?” this cuſtom muſt prevail, our ora- 
tors will be obliged to ſupport themſelves in their 
declamation with lyres and flutes. What he means 
here is, that the theatrical declamation is ſo varied, 
and there is ſo great a difficulty in entering with 
exactneſs into its different tones, that tis neceſſary 
when a perſon. wants to declaim as they do upon 
the ſtage, to be accompanied by one who can help 
him to take theſe tones exactly, and hinder him 
from making falſe inflexions of the voice. 

This is an expreſſion which Quintilian, makes 
uſe of, to ſhew that an orator ought not to de- 
claim like a comedian, becauſe of the ill .conſe- 


_— 


According to the idea which the ancients had of 


the dignity of an orator, it was ſo improper for 
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him to be accompanied, (a hag which was ab- 


» Ut RA FP Reſcius familiaris tuns in Poe nu- 
meros & cantus Ay Naß tardiores n tibias. © cr IC. 
die leg. lib. 4. ner, zug Un tan 

„ Quod fi omnino recipi endum ft, nihil iu f cer non 2 
vocis modulationem fjdibus ac tibiis adiuvemus. Q Ix T. 45 nſt, 
lib. . 


ſolutely 
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Oy neceſſary to thoſe who declaimed on the 

age) that Cicero when he ſpoke in public, would 
never ſuffer a muſician to play upon his inftrument 
behind his back in order to. give him the proper 
tones, tho' this precaution had been authorized at 
Rome by the example of C. Gracchus. "Tis be- 
neath an orator, ſays Cicero, * to have occafion 
for - ſuch an aſſiſtance in order to enter with juſtneſs 
into the ſeveral tones he is to uſe in declaiming. 

In fact Quintilian relates * that this Gracchus, 
who was one of the moſt celebrated orators of 
his time, uſed to order a muſician to ſtand be- 
hind him when he harangued, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to give him from timeto time the proper tone with 
a wind- inſtrument. It muſt be ſuppoſed that other 
orators followed the example of Gracchus, ſince 
the flute that was employed for the uſe above- 
mentioned, was called by a particular name Tovoguoy. 
We muſt not after all this think it ſo very ſur- 
prizing that the comedians were accompanied, 
tho” they did not ſing after our manner, but 
recited only a compoſed declamation. 

In fine, we find in one of Lucian's nis 
chat Solon after having ſpoke to Anacharſis the 
Scythian concerning the actors of tragedies and 


* Cic. de orat. lib. "a . | 

> Contenti fimus exemplo Caii Gracchi præcipui ſuorum tempo- 
rum oratoris, Cui concionanti confilens poſt eum muſicus, fiſtula 
quam roy vocant, modo: quibus deberet intendi, mini ſtra- 
bat. Quin. Inſt, orat. lib, 1. cap. 10. 


© Luc. in Gymn. 
comedies, 
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comedies, "aſks him whether he had not alſo ob- 
ſerved the flutes and inftruments which 'accom- 
panied them in their recitations, and (to render it 


litterally) which ſung with them. We have like- 
wiſe quoted a paſſage of Diomedes, which ſhews 
* that the Cantica or Monologues Were Accom- 
panied. 

My conjeclures with reſpect to the edinpatdion 


played by the thorough baſs which accompanied 


the actors. in declaiming, are that this compoſiti- 
on was different for the Dialogues and the Mono- 
logues. We ſhall ſee preſently that the Mono- 
Jogues were executed at that time in a different 
manner from the Dialogues. Wherefore I fancy that 
in the execution of the Dialogues, the thorough 
baſs played only now and then ſome long notes, 
which were heard in thoſe paſſages where the actor 
was to take up ſuch tones as it was very difficult 
to enter into with exactneſs. The ſound of the 
inſtruments was not therefore a continued found 


during the Dialogues, as it is in our accompany- 


ings.; but only was heard now and then in order 
to be of the fame uſe to the actor as the flute Was 
to C. Gracchus. This famous orator uſed this deli- 
cate precaution, when he pronounced ® thoſe terrible 


harangues which were deſigned to ſet his fellow 


citizens together by the ears, and which armed 
againſt himſelf the moſt formidable party of the 
city of Rome. 


a In canticis autem Pythaules Pythicis reſpondebat. Dion. 
de art Gram. lib. 3. 
d QuixrT, lib. 1. c. 12. Au. Gert, | 1. c. 11. 
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With regard to the thorough baſs which ac- 
companied the Monologues or the Cantica, (which 
were both the ſame thing, as we ſhall ſhew hereaf- 


ter,) J fancy it was more laboured than the other. 


It ſeems that it even imitated, and to make uſe 
of this expreſſion, that it rivall'd the ſubject. My 
opinion is founded on two paſlages, the firſt of 
which is from Donatus. This author ſays in 
a paſſage * already cited, that it was the 
poet and not the profeſt muſician 'who com- 
poſed the finging of the Monologues. The 
other is taken from a treatiſe againſt public ſpec- 
tacles, which we find among the works of S. Cyprian. 
This author ſays * of the players on inſtruments 
who belonged to the theatre : one draws mournful 
ſounds from his flute; another contends with the 
chorus who ſhall beft be heard; or elſe he vies with 
the actors voice, endeavouring to articulate his 
blowing by the help of the ſuppleneſs of his fingers. 
Jam not ignorant, that in the opinion of the 
moſt judicious critics the above mentioned treatiſe 
on public ſpectacles does not belong to S. Cyprian; 
wherefore a quotation from it would not be of 
any great authority, were we diſputing upon a 
theological queſtion. But with relation to the 
ſubject here in debate, the teſtimony of this writer 


a Modis cantica temperabantur n a poeta, ſed a perito artis 
Mufices factis. Dox Ar. in frag. de Trag. & Com. 

* Alter lugubres ſomes ſpiritu tibiam inflante moderatur. 
Alter cum choris '& cum hominis canora voce contendens ſpiritu 
Sao, loqui digitis elaborat. Cv ys, de Spectac. 


is 
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is of ſufficient weight for my purpoſe. All that 
is requiſite for this end, is that the author of this 
treatiſe, which has been read and known for many 
ages, was living when the theatres of the ancients 
were ſtill open. Now whoever this writer was, 
he compoſed this work only to ſhew that a 
Chriſtian ſhould not aſſiſt at the ſhews or ſpectacles 
of thoſe times; that he ought not, as S. Auſtin 
ſays, * partake of the infamies of the theatre, of 
the extravagant impieties of the circus, or the 
cruelties of the amphitheatre. What I have ſaid 
here concerning the treatiſe againſt ſpectacles at- 
tributed to 8. Cyprian, may alſo be applied, (to 
avoid repeating it elſewhere) to ſome writings 
which go under the name of S. Juſtin Martyr, 
tho' the critics do not allow Den to be his. 
Tis ſufficient that thoſe writings which are 
very ancient, were compoſed whilſt the theatres 
were yet open, to aſcertain the facts which I en- 
deavour to ſupport by their authority. 

This refined ſtudy of the ſeveral artifices capable 
ok throwing ſtrength and ornament into the de- 
clamation, and theſe delicacies in the art of diſplay- 
ing the voice, will not be eſteemed as whimfical 
extravagancies by ſuch as are acquainted with 
ancient Greece and Rome. Eloquence in thoſe 
days was not only the road towards making 
one's fortune, but was likewiſe, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, the faſhionable merit. A young 
nobleman of the higheſt rank, one whom' in a 


S8. Aus. Sem. 108. 
d Ep. ad IENAu. 


jocular 
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jocular ſtyle we may call he fine flower of the 
court, valued himſelf as much for haranguing well, 
and for pleading with applauſe in his friend's de- 
fence, as. the nobility. of our days pique themſelves 
for a ſpruce equipage and a ſmart faſhionable dreſs. 
His talent of pleading uſed to be extolled even 


in verſes of gallantry. Horace ſpeaking to Venus 
of one of thoſe gentlemen of a ſmart air, ſays, 


Namque et nobilis & decens 
Et pro ſollicitis non tacitus reis 3 
Et centum puer artium 
Late figna feret militie tus. 
Hor. Car. lib. 4. Od. r. 


For be is great in charms, 
The chiefeſt honor of the bar, 
He'll make ſucceſsful war, 
And 3 the glory of thy arms. 
W, . Cak ERH. 


We may eaſily form an idea of the great eſteem 
the ancients had for this profeſſion, by reflecting 
that the public, whom young people are ſo de- 
ſirous of pleaſing, ſnewed as much regard and 
veneration for a young gentleman celebrated for 
his eloquence, as for a perſon famous for the 
military art. In fine, it was faſhionable in thoſe 
days even for the ſovereigns to ſpeak in public. 
They piqued themſelves upon compoſing their 
own diſcourſes ; and *tis remarkable that Nero 
was the firſt Roman Emperor who had his 
harangues made * another hand. 


Suetonius 
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Suetonius and Dion inform us that this Prince 
was ſo well verſed in the art of Declamation, that 
he acted the very principal parts in the tragedies 
of Canacea, Oreſtes, CEdipus, and Hercules furens, 
The firſt of theſe authors relates an adventure 

that happened at a repreſentation of Hercules furens, 
which muſt have entertained the aſſembly as 
much as any comic ſcene. A ſoldier of the 
** guards, who had not been Jong in the ſervice, 
<« and was then centinel upon the ſtage, under- 
de took to defend his Emperor againſt the other 
te actors who were going to chain him, in that 
« part of the play in which Hercules is hand- 
„ cuffed.” 

I ſhall produce here another example, which 
is of far greater weight. Tacitus relates, 
b that Thraſea Pætus (that illuſtrious Roman 

: Senator, whom Nero put to death, when after 
maſſacring ſuch a number of eminent men he 
wanted to extirpate even virtue it ſelf) played a 
part in a tragedy acted at the theatre of the 
city of Padua where he was born. 


Inter cetera cantavit Canacem parturientem, Oreſtem matri- 
cidam, Oedipodem excæcatum, Herculem inſanum. In qua fabu- 
la fama eft tyrunculum militem ad cuſtodiam aditus poſitum, cum 
eum onerari catenis ac vinciri, ſicut argumentum peſtulabar, vide. 
ret, accurriſſe ferendæ opis gratis, Suk Tron. in NR ON R. 

b Quia idem Tarasta PATAVII wnde ortus erat, ludi: 

Cefticis a Trojans ANTENORE inftitutis, habitu tragico cecinerat. 
Tacrr. Annal. lib. 16, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


of wind and ſtri nged inſtruments which were 
0" in the accompanyings of the ancients, 


O return to the thorough baſa; we find in 
an antique Low-relieve what we have al- 
ready ſeen in Cicero, that is, that the inſtruments 
did not ceaſe after the prelude, but continued to 
play in order to accompany the actor. Bartholi- 
nus junior, who compoſed at Rome his book on 
the flutes of the ancients, gives us in this work * a 
plate ingraved from an antique „ 
which repreſents a comic ſcene between two ac- 
tors. One of them, who is dreſſed in a long robe, 
and ſeems to be the maſter, takes hold of his 
ſlave with one hand, and with the other he holds 
a kind of a girth with which he endeavours to 


ſtrike him. Two other actors, maſked as the for- 


mer, after the manner of the Roman comedians, 
come upon the ſtage, at the further end of which 


we ſee a man ſtanding who accompanies them with 
his flute. 


This thorough. baſs was generally compoſed of 
flutes and other wind-inſtruments, which the Ro- 
mans comprized under the name of Tibiæ. They 


uſed alſo ſome. of thoſe inſtruments, whoſe ſtrings 


were ſtretched in a kind of hollow frame, the ton- 
cavity of which produced pretty near the ſame ef- 
* as the belly of our viols. According as this 
2 Bakrholix. jun. de Tib. Vet. c. 10. p. 220. 
3 . fra me 
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frame was made, and according to the particular 
configuration of the belly, thoſe inſtruments re- 
ceived different names, ſome of them being called 
Teſtudines, and others Citharæ, that 1 is, Lyres or 
Harps. 

As they wanted at firſt to draw from thoſe in- 
ſtruments a greater variety of tones than they had 
difference of ſtrings, they ſhortened the ftring 
from which they intended to extract an acuter 
ſound than that which it gave when only ſtruck 
over the concave part, by pinching it with two 
fingers of the left hand, which were probably arm- 
ed with ivory thimbles, whilſt they made it re- 
ſound with the right hand. *Tis with this hand 
the players on the lyre held a kind of ſhort bow, 
which was made only of a piece of ivory, or ſome 
other hard matter, ſhaped to the uſe for which 
they deſigned it, and by the Latins called pecten. 
The ancients added afterwards ſo many ſtrings 
to their lyre, that they had no further occaion 
for this artifice., 

Ammianus Marcellinus, an author who lived in 
the fourth century, ſays * that there were ſome 
lyres as big as calaſhes. In fact, it appears that 
as early as Quintilian's time, who wrote two cen- 


turies before Ammianus Marcellinus, each 


ſound had its particular ſtring in the Iyre. The 
muſicians, ſays Quintilian, * having divided all 
2 AN. hiftor. I. 14. 
d Cum in cithara quinque conſtituerunt ſons, plurima. deinde 
varietate complent ſpatia illa nervorum, atque iis que interpoſu- 
erunt, inſerunt alios, ut pauci illi tranſitus multos gradus ha- 


| beant, Quivr. Inſt, lib, 12, cap. 10. 
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the ſounds of the hre into five ſcales, each of 
which has ſeveral degrees, they have placed be- 
tween the ſtrings which give the firſt tones of 
each of thoſe ſcales, other ſtrings which give in- 
termedrate ſounds, and theſe ftrings have been mulli- 
plied in ſucb a manner, that to paſs from one of the 


five maſter ſtrings to the other, there are as is Wany 
ftrings as there are ſcales. 


Our ſtringed inſtruments that have a jugum or 
neck, by the help of which. we can eafily draw 


different tones from the ſame ſtring, which we 


ſhorten when we have a mind, by preſſing it againft 
the neck, would have been much fitter for accompa- 
nying ; eſpecially as we touch them with a ſtring 


of a very great length and armed with hair, 


whereby the ſounds are eaſily connected and 
prolonged, which the ancients could not effect 
with their bow. But I am apt to*think that 
they were ſtrangers to ſtringed "inſtruments 
with necks; at leaſt we meet with no ſuch 
thing in any of the ancient monuments. For 
this very reaſon, in all Probability, the ancients 
choſe rather to accompany with their wind-in- 


ſtruments, than with their lyres, tho? *'in proceſs 


of time they gave the latter thirty or forty princi- 
pal and ſubſidiary ſtrings. And yet they had a vaſt 
number of ſtringed inſtruments, the- conſtruction 


and uſe of which is loſt. But the wind · inſtru 


ments are fo proper for accompanying, that we 
make uſe of them in our thorough baſes, e 
ave Mols and violins of ſeveral ſorts. 

| "EF ; 0 'Y Poll. | | 177 81 
vol III. N Never- 
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: Nevertheleſs the ancicnts uſed ſometimes their 
ſtringed. inſtruments. in accompanying thoſe, who 
recited. tragedies. This is. manifeſt from. the an- 
cient c bolia on the Greek Tragic poets, and from 
a treatiſe of Plutarch on muſic. Rane $, art 
of paetry. ſuppoſes alſo. this. practice; and Dion 
relates that in Nero's time they made uſe of ſtring- 
ed inſtruments in the Sſenteen of ſome tra- 


Sedies. 
wa 'Tis eaſy t to > comprehend, after what has 7 


hithertd ſaid, why the ancients marked ſo exactly 
at the battom. of the titles of Terence's comedies, 
the, name of the wind- inſtruments they uſed in 
the repreſentation of each piece, as an informa- 
tion without which, it was not ſo eaſy to know 
what effect ſeveral ſcenes muſt have produced in 
dhe execution, or as a neceſſary inſtruction to thoſe 
who ſhould. chuſe to bring them again upon the 
Lage. Ihe extent of each kind of flute was very 
limited in Terence's time, becauſe thoſe, inſtru- 
ments had then but à ſmall number of holes. 
Wherefore this inſtruction prevented people's be- 
ing miſtaken with reſpect, to the kind of flute. they 
were. to uſe; as well as in regard to the tone in 
which they were to recite / ſeveral. bees of the 
comedies of this poet. E 
They not only. 3 che Raue when the 
chorus ſung, but they changed them likewiſe 
in the recitatives..; Donatus informs us that they 
.madg/uſe. of a kind of flutes which the ancients 
called Tibiæ dextræ, and whoſe tone was very 
deep. to accompany the ſerious paſſages of the 
2 | TT comedy 
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3 and uſed two other kinds of. flutex to 
which the ancients gaye the name of Left handed, 
and Tyrian or Sarranæ, to accompany. the more 
jocund ſcenes. The paſſages of theſe ſcenes are 


naturally pronounced with a more elevated tone 


of voice than the ſerious parts of a play 3 wheres 
fore the tone of theſe flutes, was ſhriller and acuter 
than that of the right-handed flutes. ,'When the 
ſcenes were ſometimes .;ferious and. ſometimes 
merry, they uſed all theſe kinds of flutes. alter- 
nately. * This paſſage, | methinks,.- throws a great 
light on the titles of Terence s comedies, which 
have frequently puzzled the moſt . com- 
mentators. 

The Romans, when, Donatus wrote, had four 
different kinds of comedies, purſuant to what we 
have obſerved in the firſt volume of this work. 
Thoſe of the firſt ſort were called Tegatæ, or the 
long- robed comedies, and were very ſerious: The 
Tabernariæ were leſs ſo: The Atellanæ in all pro- 
bability reſembled the latter in this reſpect; and 
the Mimi were downright farces. We muſt not 
therefore be ſurprized at the minute deſcription 
which Donatus gives us, when ſpeaking in gene- 
ral of the flutes they uſed in accompanying the 


recitation of comedies. 


A Devine tibiæ ſua gravitate 8 comadie difionem pro ⸗ 
nuntiabant. Siniſtræ & Sarranæ hoc eft Hriæ acuminis ſua- 
witate jocum in comedia oftendebant. Ubi autem dextrd & 
ſiniſtrã acta fabula inſcribebatur, miſtim jocos & gravitatem 
denunciabat, Dox ar. fragm. de Traged. & Comad. 
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© This paſſage of Donatus clears up a place in 
Pliny, where this hiſtorian fays, * that to make left- 


 bendtd flutes they made uſe of the bottom of that 


very ſame reed, whoſe top was uſed in making 
Fight-handed flutes. As the bottom of the reed 
was thicker than the top, it muſt have produced 
a ſhriller and acuter ſound; and the top muſt 
conſequently have made a deeper and graver 
ſound. The reaſon of this is to be found i in books 
that treat of natural philoſophy. - 

But it will be objected here, that I "Oy to 
commend the ancient actors for a thing that is 


generally eſteemed a vice; for when a perſon ſays 


that an actor ſings, he is ſuppoſed to condemn 
him. I anſwer, that this expreſſion includes a cen- 
fure indeed in our common way of underſtanding 
it, but this is owing to the limited ſenſe in which 


wie are accuſtomed to ' uſe the ward fing, when 


we - employ it in ſpeaking of the theatrical de- 
clamation. *Tis unuſual at preſent to ſay an ac- 
tor ſings, except when he lings unſeaſonably; when 
he falls injudiciouſly into improper exclamations; 
and when with ſwelling tones and an empha- 
ſis contradicted by the ſenſe of the verſe, he 
throws a forced pathetic into his declamation, 
which is always ridiculous when falſe. An actor 
is not ſaid to ſing, when he makes a proper ap- 
plication of the pauſes and different accents and 
tones of the voice; and, in fine, when he employs 


b Eam arundinem gue radicem anteceſſerat lzve tibiæ conve- 
wire, cio cacumen dextre. Prin. lib. 16. cap. 36. 
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a declamation the neareſt to muſical ſinging, in 
paſſages where the ſenſe of what he recites will 
permit it. We do not ſay of the actreſs who tilt 
favors us with acting now and then the part of 
Phædra in Racine's tragedy, that ſne ſings the 
recital which comm̃ences with theſe words: 


Juſte ciel! Qu ai. je fait aujourdhui? 
E heav'ns ! alas what have I done 2 1 


Tho' her declamation di ers then from a muſical 
ſinging, only becauſe the ſounds which a perſon 
forms in declaiming are not vibrated en 
nor perfected in the ſame parts of the organs 
of ſpeech, as thoſe that are formed by a, perſan 
that ſings. 

»Tis obvious that the vicious ſioging, here 
ſpoken of, cannot be imputed to the actors of 
antiquity. They uſed all of chem to make; as 1 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, a. long apprenticeſhip of their 
art, and they generally recited a declamation 
compoſed by men who made this their 88 
proteiion. 
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of the di ferne b wn eee teagio 
and comic declamation. Of the compoſers 


of declamation. Reffectigus concerning tbe 
art of writing with | 


\I'S 3 chat che tragic 5 
tion of the ancients muſt have been gra- 
ver and more harmonigus than their comic decla- 
mation. Now this comic declamation was tore 
muffcal abd varied than the pronuntiation ufed in 
ordina converſation. "Quintilian ſays, * That 
«thoſe who acted in comedy, imitatec indeed 
< in ſome meaſure. the pronunciation of familiar 
* "converfation, tho? they did not copy it intirely. 
e They itmbeffih, he adds, their pronunciation 
1 25 AT ornaments and elegancies as the comic 
eclanlation will admit of.“ | 
"Plato after obſerving that poets, who Wendt 
to write tragedies and comedies, do not ſucceed 
in both alike, adds, that the tragic and comie 
kinds demand each a. particular turn of mind; 
and he obſerves alſo, d That the actors who de- 


* Quod faciunt actores comici, qui nec ita prorſus, ut nos loqui- 
mur, pronunciant, quod Net fine arte; nec procul tamen à natu- 
rã recedunt, quo vitio perivet imitatio: Jed morem communis hu- 
jus ſermonis decore comico \egornant. Qyixr. Inſt. lib. 2. 
* 11. 
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claim in trapedies, are not the ſame as thoſe who 
recite in comedies. We find by ſeveral other paſ- 
fages of the ancient writers, that the Profeſſion 
of acting in tragedies, and that of acting in co- 
medies, were abſolutely diſtinct; and that 
very ſeldom happened that the fame perſon i 
tempted to appear in both. Quintilian ſays, * That 
Eſopus declaimed much more gravely than Rofci- 
us, becauſe the former profeſſed acting in tragedy, 
whereas the latter acted only in comedy. Thus 
each of them had contracted the manners of that 
kind of the drama which he particularly took up 
with. This is the very character which Forte 
* the latter. 


Yue gravis A ſopus, gu doctus Roſtiut wit. 


Lucian in his treatiſe on dancing ſays, that a 
tragic actor makes a great ſtir and buſtle on the 
ſtage, that he turns and toſſes himſelf about like 
a. frantic perſon; and that he ſings ſuch; plain- 
tive ſtrains as are ſcarce ſupportable in a woman,. 
Who can bear, continues the ſame author, to 
hear a Hercules clad with a Lion's ſkin, and with 
his. club in his hand, quavering verſes on the, ſtage 
which contain the recital of his labors?  - 
The definition the ancients made of tragedy 
and comedy, which we have given in its proper 
place, 1s ſufficient alone to convince us, that their 
manner. of reciting theſe dramatic poems was 
very different. I ſhall be ſatisfied therefore wich 
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adding to what has been already ſaid, that the 
actors who played in comedy, were ſhod with a 
kind of ſandal called foccus, whereas thoſe who 
declaimed in tragedy, * put on the cothurnus, a 
kind of buſkin, the ſole of which was of very. thick 
wood, which made them appear of a taller ſize 
than the generality of men, according to the re- 
lation of Lucian, Philoſtratus, and ſeveral other 
writers who ſaw them every. day. Lucian informs 
15, that they uſed to quilt their body, in order 
to make their enormous height appear pro- 
portionable ; and what he advances concerning 
this ſubject, is confirmed in a letter attributed to 
Juſtin martyr ©. | 
The dreſſes, maſks, and decorations uſed 1 in the 
repreſentation of tragedies, * were likewiſe diffe- 
rent from thoſe that were uſed in comedies. In 
particular with regard to the decorations ; thoſe 
that were uſed in tragedy, © repreſented palaces and 
other ſuperb edifices ; whereas comic decorations 
_ Exhibited only private houſes and other plain 
buildings. In fine, Horace and all the authors 
of antiquity who ſpeak occaſionally of the tragic 
declamation of the ancients, make uſe of expreſ- 
ſions which plainly indicate that it was a kind of 
ſinging. This is one of the objections alledged 
againſt it by thoſe ancient authors, who for ſeve- 
ral reaſons had a diſlike to it. Juſtin martyr 


® Vita Aror rox. l. 6. d Lucan. in Orcheſi. 
< Epiſt. ad Z RNA & SARENUM, 

4 Onom. Pol L. lib. 4. cap. 8. 

* Virgvv. lib. 5. cap. 8. 
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in the abovementioned work, mentions it as a kind 


of bawling *®. The author of a treatiſe againſt. 
b the ſpectacles of the ancients, attributed to St 


Cyprian, calls it the noify raving of a tragic voice. 
Tertullian in a little work compoſed on the 


ſame ſubject, ſays, that the tragic ator raiſes his 


voice as loud as be can. Apuleius * makes uſe of 
the ſame terms to expreſs the ſame thing : the come- 
dian recites, but the tragedian rants. - Lucian, who 
has given us a curious deſcription of tragic and 
comic perſonages in the converſation between So- 
lon and Anacharſis, makes the Tartarian philoſo- 


pher ſay, that the comic actors do not declaim with 


ſo much emphaſis as thoſe who recite tragedies. 

Wherefore we ſee Quintilian vexed to that de- 
gree, as to rail openly againſt thoſe profeſſors of 
eloquence, who made their ſcholars ſing or de- 
claim, in the ſame manner as the actors declaim- 
ed on the ſtage. He inveighs likewiſe againſt 
the orators who pleaded thus at the bar. *Tis 
not from any whimſical antipathy againſt the co- 
| medians that Quintilian forbids his orators to imi- 
tate a theatrical declamation ; he had no more 
averſion to them than Cicero: He tells us that 


» JusT, mart. Ep. ad ZzxAM & SARENUM. 

d [las magnas tragice wocis inſauiat. S. Crrx. de 
ſpectn. | | 

© Tragaedo vociſerante. TxxTuL. de Spectac. 

4 Comadus fermecinatur, tragædus vociſtratur. Aru. 
florid. I. 3. 


14 Lucian, in Gymn. 
* Inſt, lib, 21, e. 2 
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Demoſthenes was obliged to Andronicus the co- 
median for declaiming as well as he did; and he 
not only allows his pupil, who is deſirous of ad- 
vancing in eloquence, to learn the art of geſture, 
but he even conſents to his receiving leſſons a lit- 
tle while from a comedian, and to his ſtudy- 
ing under this maſter the principles of the art of 
pronunciation. In another paſſage * he ſays, his 
eleve ought to learn many things of a comedian. 
T ſhalt proceed with giving here ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of the ancient authors, which will contribute, 
methinks, to eſtabliſh my opinion, or at leaſt will 
help to clear up the matter. Theſe paſſages have 
not been as much attended to as they deſerv- 
ed, becauſe they are buried, as it were, in the 
ſeveral ſubjects, which occaſioned thoſe authors 
to write. The quotations I ſhall make will com- 
mand more attention, when collected together, 
becauſe of the aſſiſtance they will lend one another 
towards diſpelling the — in which they 
ſeem to be involve. | 
Whoſoever is acquainted with: ancient Groves; 
is not ſurprized to hear that the poets themſelves 
made the declamation of their pieces. Thoſe who 
were formerly muſicians, were likewiſe poets, ſays 
Cicero, © ſpeaking of the ancient Greek poets who 
. ® Dandum aliquid comædo quoque, dum eatenus quatenus pro- 
nunciandi ſcientiam Futuras orator deſiderat. QuinT Inſt, 


lib. 1. cap. 3. 
b Debet etiam dbcere comartus quomodþ narrandum, &c, Idem 
ibid. I. 1. cap. 10. 


* Mufici gui erant ne jidem poet. Cic. de orat. 
lid. 3. g s & at 


* 
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had found out the finging and en ours 
of verſes. | 


The art of pt the 2 of thea- 


trical pieces was a particular profeſſion at Rome. 


In the titles prefixt to Terence's comedies, we ſee 
the name of the perſon who compoſed the decla- 
mation, in Latin, qui. fecerat mados; together 
with the names of the author of the poem, and 
the chief of the company of comedians. I have 


T already acquainted the reader of the uſe which 


was generally made of the word modus. It was 
cuſbomary, according to Donatus, for the perſon 
who compoſed the declamation of a piece, to pre- 
fix his name to it in conjunction with the names 
of the poet and the principal player. The de- 
clamation eſpecially of the Cantica or Mono- 
logues which was executed in a particular manner, 

as we fhall explain hereafter, was never ſet to 
— by the poet, but by men grown perfect in 
the knowledge of the muſical arts, and whoſe 


profeſſion it was to repreſent the dramatic pieces 


that were compoſed by others. Theſe are the 
, artiſts whom Quintilian calls artifices pronuntiandi 
in a paſſage which we ſhall produce hereafter. 
Donatus, whom we have juſt now cited, ſays, * 
the cantica 1gere. ſet ho pages. not. by the Poet, but 
by a perſon ſrillkd in muſic. 

a Nui modes fucirbar, numen in principio fabalz & ſeriptopls 
E a&oris & ſuum fuperimptneba?. | Dow a4 fragm. de trag. & 


ecomed. 1 Vossrr Foet. his 
cap. a8. e, Nn N nnn 


Y Modis cantica. temperabanter, nom a Porta, ed ene arti; 
muſices factis. * ibid. 
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Cicero makes uſe of the fame expreſſion, 
facere modos, to ſignify thoſe who compoſed” the 
declamation of theatrical pieces. After obſerv- 
ing that Roſcius purpoſely declaimed ſome parts 
with a more careleſs geſture, than the ſenſe of the 
verſes ſeemed to require : and after ſaying that 
the ſame Roſcius threw a kind of ſhade into his 
action in order to render the beauty of ſome paſ- 
ſages more conſpicuous, he adds, the ſucceſs of 
<* this practice is ſo certain, that the poets and 
* compoſers of declamation have taken notice of 
© itas well as the comedians ; and they all know 
© how to make a proper uſe of it *.*? 

Thoſe compoſers of declamation artificially raiſ- 
ed, depreſſed, and varied the recitation. The ac- 
tors were obliged ſometimes. to pronounce a 


paſſage according to the notes, lower than the 


ſenſe ſeemed to require; but this, that the 
higher tone, to which he was obliged to mount 


2 Nunguam agit hunc verſum Roſcius eo geſtu quo poteſt. 
Nam ſapiens virtuti honorem, præmium, haud prædam petit. 
Sed abjicit prorſus ut in proximos, 
Ecquid video? ferro ſeptus poſſidet ædes ſacras, 
Incidat, aſpiciat, admiretur, ſtupeſcat. 
Quid ille alter? Quid petam præſidii? 
Quam leniter, quam remiſi?, quam non actuo ? inſtat enim, 
O Pater! O Patria! O Priami domus ! ' 
In quo commoveri tanta attio non poſſet, fs efſet conſumpta 2 
riore motu & exhaufia. Negus id aftores priùs viderunt quam 
fi poetæ, quam denique illi etiam qui fecerunt modos @ quibus 
xtriſque ſummittitur aliquid, deinde augetur, extenuatur, inflatur, 
variatur, di ſtinguitur. Ci c. de orat. lib. LD | 


at 
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at the third ſubſequent verſe, ſhould make a great- 
er impreſſion. *Tis thus the actreſs performed, 
whom Racine himſelf taught to play the part of 
Monimia in Mithridates. Racine, who was as 
great a declaimer as poet, learnt- her to lower 
her voice in pronouncing the following verſes, 
more a great deal than the ſenſe ſeems to require. 


i be ſort ne meut donnie à vous, 

Mon bonbeur dipendoit de Favoir pour tous. 
Avant que votre amour m'eut envoye ce Lage, 
Nous nous aimions * 


Had not the fates at length decreed me thine, 
I ſhould have liked, in happy wedlock join d, 
His chaſt embrace: Before you Ueigned to love 
Daour ſlave, my lord; we fondly low'd each other. 


In order to enable her to take a tone with eaſe an 
octave above that in which ſhe had ſaid - theſe 
words, Nous nous aimions, wwe fondly loved each 
other ;” ſo as to pronounce Seigneur, vous changez 
de viſage, My lord, you change countenance, an oc- 
tave higher. This extraordinary port de voix in 
the declamation, was admirably well calculated 
to expreſs the diforder of mind in- which Moni- 
mia muſt have been at the moment ſhe perceived, 
that her facility in believing Mithridates, who 
wanted only to get her ſecret out of her, had 
thrown herſelf and her lover into the gon ex- 
tremity of danger. 

To underſtand the paſſages of the ancients, 
which treat of their theatrical repreſentations, it is 

Act 3 Scene 3. 
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neceſſary, methinks, to have a knowledge of. what 
paſſes at our modern theatres, and even to con- 
ſult ſuch as profeſs the arts that have ſome rela- 
tion at leaſt to thoſe in uſe among the ancients, 
but whoſe practice at preſent is loſt. Such were 
the art of geſture, and that of oompoſing and 
writing the declamation with notes. The com- 
mentaries written upon theſe paſſages by * 
learned gentlemen, whoſe knowlede of life w 
' confined to their cloſets, afford us but very nl 
light towards clearing them up. 1 ſhould be as 
well pleaſed with reading a commentary upon Ta- 
citus, written by a Carthuſian mon x. 

We are infor med by Quintilian, that thoſe qui 
fatiebant modos, < or the compoſers of declamation, 
were afterwards called artiſices pronuntiandi, that 
is, tranſlating it litterally, the artiſts of pronunci- 
ation. Wherefore, ſays Quintilian, in pieces com- 
poſed for . tbe. ſtage, the artiſts of pronunciation, 
&c. 1 ſhall give this paſſage intire, when I. come 

to treat of the .maſks uſed. * e ancient co- 
eds. 5 

We ſhall find no  Gilculey,' in Cncxiving how 
as ancients. contrived to compoſe the declama- 
tion, even that of comedies, when we come to 
reflect that in their muſic the progreſſions were 
made by leſſer intervals than the very ſmalleſt 
that are ROW, in uſe. - With regard to the manner 
of _— this declamation we have obſerved 


5 


2 Banu, in iis . ad . ebenen fabulis,' artif- 
ces Babs, Sf Kc. Qvinr, Inſt. lib. 11. cap. 3. 


3 | Already 


\ » 
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in the fourth chapter of this volume, that 
in all probability it Was markad with che charac- 
ters of the accents. The art of writing modu- 
lations, of . all kings | goth WF. ancient 


at Rome, even in Cicerg's. time; having been 


known there long before the theatres were 
eſtabliſned. Cicero, fer mentioning the uſe, the 


Pythagoreans made, in ſome meaſure, of, muſic 


in their regimen; and after obſerving, that Numa 
the ſecond king of the Romans had borrowed 
of the Pythagorean: ſchool ſeveral,cuſtoms which 
he introduced into his little territories; cites as 


ſinging. at table the praiſes of great men, in cone 
cert with wind: inſtruments. This ſhews, conti- 
nues our author, that the art of noting the tones 
of ſangs and the declamation of verſes, was known 
in thoſe times. We have explained already what 
the Romans underſtood by the word Carmen. The 
ſame author ſays. in another place.*, ſpeaking of 
the pleafures that are left to thoſe Who have had 
the misfortune of loſing their hearing, that if they 
are fond of fine ſongs, perhaps they will have 
more pleaſure in reading them, than they could 


A Pl. apud majores tunc epularum fuiſſe, ut deinceps qui 
accubarent, canerent ad tibiam clarorum wirorum laudes atque 
wirtutes ; ex quo perſpicuum eft cantus tunc fe ie deſcriptas vocum 
ſonis, & carmina; fuanquam id quidem etiam duodecim 


Aeclarant, condi. Jam tum * oe carmen. Cie. Quett. 


Tuſc. 1. 4. 


of. E t A cantus eos forte Alida, majorem | gercißi rel legen- 
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enjoy in hearing them ſung. Cicero ſuppoſes 
here, that generally ' ſpeaking every body knew 
enough to be able to read a part of thoſe 
ſongs, and that they were conſequently written 
moſt of them with accents. 

But I ſhall give here a paſſage from Liby'the 
hiſtorian, which alone is ſufficient to evince, that 
the ancients compoſed and noted the declamation 
of their theatrical pieces, and that it was accom- 
panied in the execution with wind-inftruments, 
This author in his ſeventh book makes a ſhort 


diſſertation on the origin and hiſtory of the thea- 


trical repreſentations'at Rome. After obſerving that 
in the year U. C. 390, the city was afflicted with 
a peſtilence, and that in order to make it ceaſe, 
they celebrated thoſe ſhows which conſiſted in the 
repreſentation of theatrical pieces, he adds what 
follows: * Theſe repreſentations were then 4 new 


entertainment at Rome, the people having been uſed 


only to the fpettacles of the Circus. Wherefore 
they were obhiged to ſend for comedians from Tuſ- 
cam, who ated on our tage according to the man- 
ner of their "own country, that is, adapting their 
geſtures to 15 wind inſtruments, and reciting verſes 

 wobich 


2 Lads quogue ſeenici nova res bellicoſo populo 7 nam Circi mo- 
< Mectaculum futrat ) inter alia celeſtis ire placamina inſti- 
tuti dicuntur. Cæterum parva quogue, ut principia ferme omnia, 
& ea i ha peregrina res fuit ; fine carmine ullo, fine imitan- 


 dorun carminum actu, ludiones ex Hetruria acciti, ad tibicinis 


modo: Jaltantes, baud indecoros motus more Tuſco dabant, Imitari 
Atinde cot jivintis, ſimul incondi fir inter ſe jocularia fundentes 


regen _—_ 


5 
1 
5 
, 


that had not yet any compoſed declamation, to which 


our ' comedians were obliged to accommodate their 


action. But the art of theatrical repreſentations, 
which our: youth grew vaſtly fond of, was ſoon 
brought to perfection. At firſt they recited extem- 
pore verſes, but ſoon after they learnt to write 
regular pieces; and as early as the time of An- 
dronicus, the. recitation f ſome of thoſe pieces 


was already meaſured and noted for the conve- 


niency of the muſicians ; and the action regulated 
in like manner. I have inquired of ſeveral mu- 
ſicians, whether it would be difficult to invent 


characters, by which one might note the de- 
clamation uſed on our ſtage; for we have not 


accents enough to write our notes in the man- 
ner practiſed by the ancients. Theſe gentle- 
men have anſwered me that the thing was poſſi- 
ble, and that the declamation might be noted even 
wich the Gamut of our muſic, provided we give 
the notes only one half of the ordinary in- 
tonation. For example, the notes which have a 
ſemi- tone of intonation in muſic, ſhould have 
but à quarter-tone in declamation. Wherefore 
we ſhould note the very leaſt depreſſions and ele- 
vations of the voice, that are ſenſible at leaſt to 
Our ears. 


werfubus, cepere ; nec abſoni a voce motus erant . . . . . Namen 
hiftrionibus inditum, qui non ſicut ante Feſcennino verſe femilem, 
incompoſitum temerè ac rudem alternis jjaciebant, fed impletas mo- 
dir ſatyras, deſcripto jam ad tibicinem cant, motugue W 
Mragibant. Liv. hiſt; dee: 1.1. ol | | 
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Our verſes do not carry their meaſure with them, 
= * metrical verſes of the Greeks and Ro- 
But I have been alſo informed, that we 

—4 not give the notes in declamation more 
than the half of their ordinary value. Thits we 
ſhould give a minim only the value of 2 crotchet, 
and a crotchet the value of a quaver; and the 
other notes ſhould be valued according to tus pro- 
portion, in the ſame manner as would be practiſ- 


4 ** ele „ 4 W 


- 


I am very ſenſible that it would not be cafy to 
find 7 5 capable at firſt of reading currently 
this kind of muſſc, and of intoning properly the 
notes. But if children at fifteen were taught this 
intonation for the ſpace of fix months, they would 
learn it in that time; for their organs would be- 
come plian to this intonation, or pronunciation 
of notes without ſinging, as they bend to the 
intonation, of 'the notes of out common muſic. 
Exereiſe and habit ate, with ref eſpect to the voice, 
what the bow and the muſician s hand are in re- 
lation to the violin: I do not even fee how this 
intonation could be ſuppoſed to be difficult; for 
all that is to be done, is to accuſtom the Joict 
to do methodically What it · practiſes every day in 
converſation. Here we ſpeak ſometimes quick, 
and ſometimes ſlow : we uſe all forts of tones; 
and make the progreſſions, whether in raiſing” or 
depreſſing; the voice, by all kinds of poſſible 3 in- 
teryals. The noted declamation would be nothing 
elſe but the tones and movements of the pronun- 
ciation written in notes. Tis certain that the 
2 g |  difficuley 
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difficulty which would occur in the execution of 
ſuch a note, would not be near ſo great as that 
which we meet with ſometimes in reading words 
we never read before, and in ſinging at the ſame 
time and accompanying theſe words with the 
harpſichord in a note which we never ſtudied be- 
fore. And yet even women learn by practice to 
perform theſe three operations at the ſame time. 
With regard to the manner of writing the de- 
clamation in notes, whether that which we have 
here pointed out, or any other that may here- 
after be invented; there can be no ſuch difficulty 
in digeſting it into certain rules, and reducing 
the method of it to practice, as to find out the 
art of noting the ſteps and figures of a balet danc- 
ed by eight people, eſpecially conſidering the ſteps 
are fo varied, and the figures ſo interwoven in 
our days. And yet Feuillee has contrived. to find 
out this art; and his notes eyen inſtruct the dancers, 
in what attitude they are to hold their arms. 
"Tis obſervable alſo, that tho' his Choregraphy 
was not publiſhed till the year 1706, yet the 
artiſts, as well in France, as in foreign countries, 
ee er how to rad it cum. 
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ene. x. 


Gnu of the 5 Proofů dbb . Yar th 
ancients wrote their declamatio on in . notes. . 


WIEN af ba 


Changes that happened towards Augnſttts's 1 | 
in the Roman declametion. e 6 


Compariſon between "theſe changes and * that 


which happened in our muſic ic and dance 
under Lewis XP... 9 es 


E. T us return no- eo. che pelt en 
from facts, which ſhew that the ancients 


wrote the declamation of their theatrical pieces 
with notes. This ſort of proof has quite ano- 


ther weight from that of an nenn found- 


"y 4 # rf * I 


ed on mere poſſibilities.” 

As often as Cicero mentions the Seillenaribn 
of dramatic. verſes, he ſpeaks of it in a quite 
different manner from our way of ſpeaking 
of the declamation of Corneille's verſes, which 
is an arbitrary thing. He mentions the decla- 


mation of dramatic verſes as a regular melo- 


dy, in conformity to which thoſe verſes were 
always pronounced : He ſpeaks of it as of 
a beauty inherent, in a manner, in the verſes he 


cites, like that which reſulted from the ſenſe they 


included, and from the choice of the words of 


which they were compoſed. After having pro- 
duced 
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| 288 ſome, verſes of a:tragedy, he ſays: Ex- 
cellent werſes ! wbere tbe ſentiments, the expreſſion, 
the modulation, and every thing, in fine, breathes 
grief and concern. Tis thus we ſhould 1. 
a recitative of one of Pulli 's operas. 

The ſame author, in ſeveral parts of! his works, 


ſpeaks of the theatrical) pieces of Livius Andro- 


nicus, Endius, and Nævius, three poets who lived 
about t two. hundred years before him, as of a 
compaſed declamation when they brought their 
pieces upon the ſtage, and which was ſtill uſed 
at: the time he wrote. Now if this declamation 
had not? been written with notes, would” it have 
been p. poſſible to have preſerved it ſo long? I 
leave the reader to judge whether I have made 
any change | in Crcœro's meaning. We- have ſeen, 
fays he, inſtead of the plain and. grave. muſic. of 
Nevius. and Livius Andronicus' s plays 4 wild 
kind of muſic introduced upon the. tage ;/inſomuch 
that... the actors, in order to follow the 'mbaſure,' 
are obligad to toſs themſelves to and fro, to roll their 
eyes and uſe contorfions of their head, and in ſhort, 
to: throw. themſelves into agitations not: unlike to 
thoſe of-.frantic people. Lis thus our author de- 
vers himſelf on this ſupject, after obſerving that 
Plato is not altogether to blame, for affirming 


2 Pr aclarum carmen, eft\ enim rebus, verbis, & ad lage. 
bre. Lic. Quæſt. Tuſc. Mb. 5. 


4 $1.44” . 9. 


b Eg Ego nec tam walde. ta, timendum, nec plant nar FR ; 


pute Ila "quidem muſica, quæ ſolebat guondam complecti ſewe- 
2 Jucundam Livianis & Narvianis modis, nunc widetis 
ut eadem, exultent, cervices...ocutoſque pariter cùm moda um 
flexionibus | torgueant. Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 
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118 CRITICAL REFLECTIONS en 
that tis impoſſible. to change the muſic of a coun- 
try, without making ſome ſenſible alteration in 
the manners of the inhabltants. We have already 
obſerved that the geſture of the ancient comedians 
was as much m. to meaſure as the” very reci- 
tation it ſelf. e 1498 enk! 5 
They began er. In Ciceros time to change 
the theatrical declamation. A hundred years af. 
ter this great orator, Quintilian found” chis de- 
clamation ſo full already of effeminate and Laſci- 
vious tones, that after ſhewing the neceſſity of 
teaching children mufie;* he adds, that be does 
not intenditbhey ſpouli iar ts laſte of mn/ie which 
prevailedin« bis time upon the flage , whoſe modu- 
lations are mixt with ſo Wluth impudence and Wan- 
tonneſs, - that we may juſtly charge them with having 
contributed to extinguiſh the Poor remains of manly 
courage we bad yet among ſt us. All the ancients 
were perſuaded that the character of muſic which 
prevailed moſt in particular countries, had a great 
influence on the manners of the inhabitants. Shall 
we. preſume to condemn ſo general an opinion re- 
lating to matters of fact, which happened daily in 
preſence of thoſe who committed them to writing; 
we that have only an imperfect knowledge of the 
muſic of the ancients? 1 fhould appeal in that 
caſe to philoſophy, a ſcience to which our age ſeems 
ſo particularly addicted. We may even obſerye 
gat preſent in places where the inhabitants are of 


a Non hanc a me præcipi, que nunc in feenls effeminata & 
impudicts modis fracta, non ex parte minima, 1 4 x in "nobis 
virilis roborts manthat, excidit. DN r. Inſt. bb. 1. cap. 10. 


different 
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different religions, that they do not break up from 
divine ſervice in the ſame humor. · This tranſient 
effect of their public worſhip becomes ſometimes 
a habit. In ſome countries the ſovereign has been 
obliged to excite the people, when turned proteſ- 
tants, by public acts, to te + ſame diverſions 
on Sundays after the Divine ſervice, à they uſ- 
ed to take without any encouragement or 'excite- 
ment before they had changed their religious wor- 
ſhip. But let us quit 4 ſubject which would ſoon 
grow too ſerious; and” return to our Point. 
Thoſe who are acquainted only with the French 
theatres, will not conceive ſo readily the whole 
meanin of the above cited paſſage of Quinti- 


lial. * ol we have had ſome looſe and-irregular 
pieces, yet" the actors have, always obſerved a great 
decorum, as well with reſpect to the tones, as the 


geſtures. But "there are foreign theatres, where 
the players fall every, day, into the Vice. Which 
Quintilian.cenſures, by. imitating all the tones and 
accents, (not. to mention other particulars,), which 


paſſionate x eople are apt to, fall 1 inte, Alben they 
find ent elves at full iberty. | 5 


AR 


«\ 


y read ing Horace's art of ; poetry we find: that 
the defect with which Quintilian reproaches the 
theatrical declamation of his time, was owing to 
their having attempted-49-xendex; it livelier, ſofter, 
and more expreſſive, as, welt with reſpect to the 
recitation as the geſture,, than it had been in for- 
mer times. As Horace wrote after Cicero and 
before Quintilian, it will be therefore not unwor- 
aps of our curioſity to examine what he ſays in 

TY I 4 relation 
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relation to the changes which happened in the 
theatrical declamation, and to the difference there 
was between the net pd old manner of recit- 
1 
8 7 former times, fa Horace, 5 did not 
make uſe of flutes of as large a ſize as our 
* trumpets, and which they muſt have tied with 
“ a braſs wire; either in accompanying or ſup- 
* porting the chorus. They uſed: none but the 
« very fi impleſt wind- inſtruments at the theatre, 
40 [ld whoſe extent was very limited, be- 
© cauſe they were perforated only with a ſmall 
number of polen f 


cc 


Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubeque, 
' | mula, ſed tenuis-fi mplexque, foramine pauco, 
 Afpirare, & adeſſe Choris erat utilis. 


Hon. de arte poet. 


"The pipe of old was not as large as now, 
Nor gather d all the'breath a man could blow : 
It's bollow, ſmall, and fill d with feeble wind, 
I cheer” d the audience, with the chorus Join” . 
Not made of brafs, nor like the trumpet loud, 
With pleafing airs it e a the K. Lge 


Cnxren. 


3 i! 


275 But, continues Horkte; ch thing! is now very 
much altered. In the firſt place, the move- 
ment has been accelerated, and in order to re- 
gulate it, they employ meaſures that were not 
formerly uſed, which has ſtript che recitation 


ol its ancient . * 


Agi 
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Leal ene, modi que Banne major. 
Ad. ibid. 


7 he. wh iſh buxury gad ws oer th Plays. 
CREECH, 
6; They have likewiſe given 1 adds Horace, a 
© greater extent to the inſtruments than they 
& had before. The tones in which we Fd 
claim, having been alſo multiplied, there is a 
e greater variety of ſounds in the recitation, 
& than was formerly permitted. T he actors are 
*© obliged to draw a great many ſounds from their 
jungs which were not before required, if they 
< intend to follow theſe new inſtruments, whole 
ſtrings condemn them with ſeverity, when they 
happen to fail. In fact, the faults of thoſe 
«who executed the declamation muſt have been 
; more ſenſible, in proportion as the declamation 
5 had a greater reſemblance to ſinging.” | 
1 beg to b. allqwed, in clearing up this paſſage 
of Horace, to make uſe of a compariſon drawn 
from the Church Muſic. St Ambroſe would not 
Rk into that Chant e or kind of ſinging which to 
this day is called Ambroſian, more than four 
modes, denominated Authentic. This kind of ſong 
was certainly gtaver than the others, but had leſs 
beauty and expreſſion. Out of fifteen ſtrings, or 
fifteen principal notes contained i in the ſyſtem of 
harmionic muſic, there were four tones, namely, 
the higheſt and the three loweſt, which were not 
received in the Ambroſian ſong. Wen St Am- 
broſe compoſed it, the theatres were yet open, 
where they recited in the ſame language as people 
1 3 
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ſung in churches. This Saint, in all probability, 
was: unwilling” the faithful ſhould hear in church 
the uſual tones of the theatre. St Gregory, who 
ſettled what is called the Gregorean ſong, about 
fifty years, after the theatres were ſhut, employ- 
ed eight modes, adding thoſe caller ai al, to the 
four which were made uſe of 9585 Ade 
Thus the fifteen ſtrings of the ancient muſic, Were 
taken into the Gregorean ſang ; and, every body 
was fo ogy convinced that ph 7 7 in 


« | 15 2 = 


4 


„ ment had 25 e for 7 5 which reaſon 


their precipitate declamation ſeems to 93 55 
* a new manner of reciting, 15 ine | 1 


7 8 ch o 
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MY, 
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cc 


7 c 15 229% who 9. to recite. more 1 — 

Iy, than a perſon, who diſcourſes rationally ; up- 

e on uturity, pronounces the ſageſt maxims 
<< with as m agitation, as the prieſteſs of 

. Phos coul haye ſhewn, when ſhe W ber 

2 { orackes ſitting upon the rode 5 
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Se pri 1 beer & lexuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, trauitqus vagus per pulpita veſtem : 
ic etiam fididus vores crevire ſeveris, - 
Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia preceps : 
Diiliumque ſagar rerum & divina futuri 
ga non by e ſententia Delpbis. 
2 1 en n de n. 


4 xy {#7 
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. lid o our 3 Cd our bd NP Ek 
Our dance was artful, noble was our dreſs.:. 
Our barps improv'd, and lofty eloquence, '- 

' In high ftrong lines convey d unuſual fenſe : 
Aud -pithy. ſentences ſport truth fore-ſhew'd, 
Bays ng RR aged Nane God. 

zd em sd v Win - Cannon. 
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The 3 oeſticulation of thoſe actors muſt 
have appeared like convulſive:tnotions to ſuch as 
were accuſtomed. to à ſmoother and flower reci- 
tation. Thus the action of an Italian player would 
feem like the declamation of a frantic perſon, to 
thoſe who had never ſeen a play acted but by Eng- 
Ih" cbmedians. The new manner therefore of 
reciting inuſt have appeared very extraordinary 
to the Romans in the beginning; but they ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to it gradually, becauſe people. 
are eaſily reconciled to ſuch novelties as throw more 
ſoul and action into theatrical repreſentations. = 

"There" are very good reaſons to induce us to 
believe, that the firſt cauſe of the alteration which 
happened 1 in the theatrical declamation in Cicero's - 


a vob time, 


(f! 
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time, was that the Romans, who for a century 
and upwards: had carried on a great correſpon- 
dence with Greece, where they uſed to ſend even 
their children to ſtudy the arts ang ſciences, had 
changed their manner of pronouncing. The theatre 
therefore could only be ſaid to have imitated; the 
public, and copied its original 
. Gicero himſelf informs us of the n 3 
tween the pronunciation of the Romans of his time 
and that of their anceſtors. It began to be over- 
loaded with accents, aſpirations, and ports de voix 
borrowed from the pronunciation of foreigners. 
This is what he calls a new faſhion imported 
from abroad; peregrinam inſolentiam. Let us judge, 
ſays this author by the mouth of Craſſus, of the 
ancient pronunciation by the manner in which ſome 
women pronounce even in our times. As women 
are ' leſs. converſant | with | the? world than: men, 
they are alſo leſs ſubjett tu mate any alteration in 
the pronunciation they imbibed from their infancy. 
When: I hear, continues Craſſus, my mother in-law 
Lilia, methinks I am liſtening to the recitation uf 
Plautus and Nevius's pieces; for ſhe pronounces 
ſmooth and even, without any emphaſis, or affecting 
the accents or inflexions uſed in foreign languages. 
Have not I | reaſon to believe that Lelia's father 
. "+, Equident tum audio focrum;redns Lin Ela u, facilies uin 
mulieres incorruptan antiguit atem conſervant, quod multorum fer- 
monis expertes tenent ſemper guæ prima didicerunt; ſed gam fic 
audio ut Plautum ibi ac Nei Videar audire, ſono ipſo wocis 
ita refto & Anplie, ut 1 nibil oftentati is 5 aut imitationis afferre 
videatiir, ex fr 25 Reuben Ling 858 Juice. Cre. de orat. 
i 111 
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the declamation of the ſtage v was not what is pro- 
perly called ſinging, ſince it was ſo very like the 


pronunciation. uſed in ordinary converſation. Na- 
tions may alter their pronunciation, as they may 


change their language. During the reign of Henry 
IV.. the tone and accent of the Gaſcoons was in- 
troduced into the court of France; but this faſhion 
was laid aſide after the death of that Prince, who 
laved the Gaſcoons, and preferred them to the reſt 


of his ſubjects, becauſe he was born and bred in 


their province. 


Tis almoſt impoſſible b but the geſture of der 


whoſe language has acquired a more. lively and 


more accented pronunciation, will be alſo more 
frequent and lively: this being a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the organization of the body. Our 
geſture, ſays Quintilian, is hurried by the very 


quickneſs of our diſcourſe. In fact this author, after 
commending the precepts which Cicero gives in 
relation to the geſture of an orator, adds, we 


are accuftomed at preſent to ſee a more animated 
geſture ;, and we ſeem even to requires this Violent 
action of our orators. 
Pliny the younger, who had been-one of 
Quintilian's diſciples, ' writes © to a friend of his, 
a Geftusr cum ipſa orationii celeritate crebreſcit. Quixx. Inſt. 
1. 12. e. * 


> Sed jam recepta «ft actio is pull agitatior, etiam et ir. 
Id. ibid. 


© Pudet referre qua & quam fracta pronurciatione dicantur. 


Fr m. ep. 14. J. 12. 
that 


pronounced in the ſame manner as his daughter ? We ; 
have already quoted this paſſage, to ſhew that 
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render too expreſſive, muſt fall into one of theſe 


that he is aſhamed to tell him what he had heard 
ſome orators recite, or to entertain him with the 
effeminate ſqueakings with which their declamation 
was filled. A declamation hien we endeavour to 


two oppoſite vices: either it will be too violent 
and full of exceſſive ports de voi; or it will be 
weak and effeminate. Wherefore Pliny charges 
this declamation with degenerating into a down- Wi 
right bawling. This author relates alſo, that 
Domitius Afer, a celebrated orator in the Roman 
hiſtory, and who began to plead about thirty years 
after the death of Cicero, called the new manner 
of declaiming, the downfall of eloquence. After 
having heard ſome young people plead, he ſaid, ar- 
tificium' hoc periit ; but perhaps his criticiſm carri- 
ed with it too ſevere a cenſure. Tis certain how- 
ever that this orator declaimed in an oppoſite taſte 
to that which he has here cenſured, and that his 
pronunciation was flow and grave, as the fame 
Pliny obſerves * when ſpeaking of Afer. *Tis 
not my intention in producing all theſe paſſages, 
to prove that the Romans were to blame for 
changing their manner of declaiming, but to 
ſhew that they actually changed it, and that this 
alteration commenced about the time of Cicero. 
Tis true however, that things were carried, in 
all probability, to exceſs in the beginning, as 


® Immodicum inſolitumgque clamorem. Id. ib. | 
d (um apud centum viros diceret graviter && lent?, boc enim illi 
actionit genus erat. Id. ibid. 
moderation 
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ä is a very ſcarce virtue, and eſpecially as 
the compoſers of declamation, as well as the players 
on the inſtruments, and the actors, muſt have vied 
with one another to excel with reſpect to the ex- 
preſſion. This is What always happens in ſuch 
novelties as are reliſned by the public: Some 
artiſts fall ſhort of the limits preſeribed by: 'reaſon 
while others leap. beyond them, and give: into all 
manner of extravagance and exceſs. 

Our French muſic has within theſe 3 
years met with a fate not unlike to that of the 
Roman declamation in the time of Cicero. About 
a hundred and twenty years ago the ſongs com- 
poſed in France were, generally ſpeaking, nothing 
more than a ſeries of long notes, and what 
our muſicians ſometimes du gros Fa. The 
movement of the execution was very flow; and 
neither the ſingers, nor the players on inſtruments 
were capable of executing a more difficult muſic. 
They did not even ſo much as think of com- 
poſing others; perhaps there had been much 
better in former times, but that taſte was va- 
niſned. Thoſe who are beſt acquainted with 


muſic, and the hiſtory of ours in particular, whom 


I have conſtantly conſulted. before I committed 
any thing on this ſubject to paper, have. aſſured 


me, that the ſtate of our muſic Wa years 


ago exactly as I have deſcribed it. Neceſſity 
had not even taught them as yet to meaſure it in 
writing: but the taſte has ſince been altered, and 
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degree, that ſometimes they have neither grace It 
nor expreſſion. _ = 
This change has produced a fin greater alter- 


ation in our dance, and eſpecially in that of the 


ſtage. Tis now fourſcore years ſince the movement 
of all the balet airs was quite ſlow, and their modu- 
lation, if I be permitted to make uſe of this expreſ- 
ſion, advanced ſedately, even in its greateſt gaiety. 
Theſe airs were executed with lutes, theorbos, 
and viols- mixt with ſome violins; and the ſteps 
and figures of the balets 'compoſed to the airs 
here mentioned, were flow and ſimple. The 
dancers might obſerve all poſſible decency in the 
execution of theſe balets, the movements of which 
ſcarce differed from thoſe of common dances. : 
Moliere had ſcarce ſhewnby two or three airs that 
it was poſſible to improve in this reſpect, when Lulli 


appeared, and began to compoſe what we call quick 


airs, adapted to the balets. As the dancers who 
executed theſe balets were obliged to move with 
greater celerity and action than had been hitherto 
practiſed, a great many people ſaid that the right 
taſte of dancing was corrupted, and that it was de- 
generating into a low vulgar entertainment. Even 
the very dancers found it difficult to enter into the 
ſpirit of thoſe new airs, and Lulli himſelf was fre- 


quently obliged to compoſe the dances he had 2 
mind to ſee executed purſuant to the airs here 


mentioned. Thus he was obliged to compoſe the 
ſteps and figures of the Chacone in Cadmus, be- 
cauſe Beauchamps, who executed his balets at 
that time, did not reliſh the character of this air. 

The 


% 
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The ſucceſs of theſe quick airs induced Lulli 


to compoſe ſuch as ſhould be both quick and 


characteriſed at the ſame time. We give the 
appellation of characteriſed to thoſe. airs whoſe 
harmony and rhythmus imitated the taſte of a 
particular muſic, ſuppoſed to have been adopted 
by a certain people, or even by ſome fabulous 
perſonages of antiquity. The imagination there- 
fore forms this idea of muſic, according to 
what is known of the character of thoſe per- 
ſonages, to whom the muſician gives airs of 
his own invention. *Tis by the relation theſe 
airs have to this idea, (which. tho' it be a vague 
one, is nevertheleſs the ſame pretty near in 
all people) that we judge of their fitneſs. and 
agreement. As we have already obſerved, there 
is a probability or ſeeming truth even in this ima-, 
ginary muſic. Tho" we never heard Pluto's muſic, 
yet we find a kind of probability in thoſe airs, to 
which Lulli makes the retinue of the infernal 
Monarch dance in the fourth act of the opera of 


| Alceſtes, becauſe theſe airs breathe a tranquil and 


ſerious contentment, and as Lulli himſelf expreſſed, 
it, a veiled joy. In effect, the characteriſed airs, 
with regard to the phantoms which our imagina- 
tion has formed, are ſuſceptible of all ſorts. of ex- 
preſſions in the ſame manner as other airs ; being 
expreſſive indeed of the ſame thing, but in a 
particular taſte and agreeably to the probakil ty 
we have imagined. 

As the balet-compoſers whom Lulli r 
did not improve as quick as he, it frequently 

Vol. III. K happened 
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happened that he found himſelf under a neceſſity 

of compoſing the balet for airs of a particular cha- 

racter. Six months before he died, he compoſed 

one for the air, to which he intended to make 
the Cyclops dance, who belonged to the retinue 
of Polyphemus *. But the dancers improved af- 
terwards to ſuch a degree that they have even 
outdone the muſicians, - to whom they have ſome- 
times ſuggeſted the idea of airs of a new character, 
ſuitable to the balets of which. theſe dancers had 
firſt conceived the idea. This emulation has been 
the occaſion of introducing a variety and elegance 
into the balers and airs, which they never had 
before. About threeſcore years ago, the Fauns, 
Shepherds, Peaſants, Cyclops, and Tritons danced 
pretty near in the ſame manner; but now the 
dance is divided into ſeveral characters. The 
artiſts, if I am not miſtaken, reckon ſixteen, and 
each of theſe characters has its proper ſteps, at- 
titudes, and figures upon the ſtage. Even the very 
women have entered by degrees into theſe cha- 
racters, ànd render them perceptible at . 
in their dance as well as men. 

1 do not deny but that our muſic and dance 
have been ſometimes ſpoilt by endeavoring to 
infich and render them more expreſſive. But 
this is the inevitable fute of all thoſe arts 
which make. a conſiderable progreſs... There are 
always a number of artiſts to be found who ex- 
N their owe: and —_— age work. * 

\T ts the era of orte, 28 | 1043 
L. sade. ſtriving 


* 
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ſtriving. to imbelliſn it. Thoſe who prefer the 
ancient dance alledge generally the exceſſes into 
which the preſent artiſts fall; when they want to 
prove the depravity of the new taſte. But as 
the public is capable of diſcerning between the 
defects of the art and the faults of the artiſt, it 
does not condemn the new inventions, becauſe of 
their being abuſed. Wherefore we are ſo well 
accuſtomed to the new. theatrical dance, that we 
ſhould find the taſte extremely. infipid, which 
prevailed about ſixty years ago. Thoſe who have 
ſeen our theatrical dance arrive gradually to its 
preſent perfection, are not ſo much ſurprized; but 
foreigners who have been abſent a long while 
from France, are vaſtly ſtruck with this progreſs, 
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which to them appears ſubitaneous. Having 
done now with this digreſſion, which gives, me- 
thinks, a v:ry clear explication of an important 
paſſage of Horace, that has been hitherto miſ- 
underſtood, let us return to the theatrical decla- 
mation of the ancients. What I am going to ſay 
concerning the manner it was executed, is ſuf- 
ficient alone to prove all chat a have —— _ 


vanced. 


z * 
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Er. XI. 


The Romans frequently divided the theatrical 
declamation between two actors, one of whom 
pronounced, while the other executed ebe 
geſticulation. | 


1 E declamation of dramatic pieces was 
frequently divided between two actors; 
one of whom was obliged to pronounce, while 
the other performed the geſticulation. Now 
how would it have been poſſible for theſe two 
actors to perform in concert witli one another, and 
to agree both of them with the accompanyment, 
unleſs the declamation had been concerted in ſuch 
a manner that each of them knew preciſely what 
his companion was to perform, and in what ſpace 
of time he ſhould execute it? Is this a thing 
that could have been ſetled without writing! Let 
us ſee what arguments can be offered in favor of 
our opinion. After Livy had given the hiſtory 
of the firſt theatrical repreſentations at Rome, 
where he relates the manner of their progreſs, pur- 
ſuant to what we have obſerved in the preceding 
chapter, he proceeds with the hiſtory of the Ro- 
man ſtage, and acquaints us with the adventure, 
which was the firſt occaſion of dividing the decla- 
mation, as it were, into two employments; and 


he even gives us the reaſons for which that cuſtom 
Was eſtabliſhed. 


Livius 
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Livius Andronicus, * a celebrated poet who 
&* flouriſhed. about the year 514 of Rome, and 
near fourſcore years after the theatres had been 
opened in that city, ufed to act in ſome 
of his pieces. It was then a cuſtomary thing 
for dramatic poets to appear themſelves on 
the ſtage in order to recite ſome part of their 
works. The people who aſſumed the liberty, 
which they ſtill preſerve in France and Italy, of 
deſiring thoſe paſſages to be repeated which 
pleaſed them moſt, by crying out ſo often the 
latin word Bis, (which anſwers to our encore) 
made poor Andronicus recite ſo long, that at laſt 
he grew quite hoarſe. Finding himſelf therefore 
* incapable of declaiming any longer, he made 
the people conſent to his having a ſlave to 
recite the verſes, whom he placed before the 
muſician; while he made the ſame geſticula- 
tion as if he himſelf had been reciting. It 
was then obſerved that his action grew more 
lively and animated, becaufe he exerted his 
whole ſtrength in geſticulating, while another 
had the care and trouble of pronouncing. Hence 
the practice aroſe, continues Livy, of dividing 
the declamation between two actors, and to 
tecite, as it were, tos the geſture and action 
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2 Livive, ,..... idem ſcilicet, quod omnes tunc erant, ſuo- 
rum carminum actor, dicitur, cum ſæpius revocatus vocem obtudiſſet, 
Tenia petitã puerum ad canendum ame tibicinem eum flatuiſſet, 
canticum egifſe aliguanto magis vigenti motu, quia nibil vocis uſus im- 
pediebat. Inde ad manum cantari hiftrionibus cæptum, diverbiaque 
tantum ipſorum voci relicta- Tir. Liv. hiſt. lib. 7. 
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© of the comedian; and this cuſtom has ſo far 
prevailed, that the comedians pronounce no- 
thing at preſent but the verſes of the dialogues.“ 
It would be unneceſſary, . methinks, to ſhew | 
here of what weight Livy's authority is in the 
preſent diſpute ; and that all the argumentations 
imaginable are incapable of counterbalancing his 
depoſition : This is a truth, I fancy, which no 
body will ſo much as queſtion. 
This paſſage of Livy ſtands:in need of no other 
commentary, but of an authentic explication of the 
latin words Canticum and Diverbium ; Which we 
find in Diomedes. This ancient grammarian, af- 
ter: obſcrving that the theatrical pieces were com- 
poſed. of the chorus, dialogue, and monologue, 
adds: The Dialogues are thoſe parts of a play in 
which ſeveral perſons converſe tcgether. The Can- 
tica er Monologues are parts where an actor ſpeaks 
by himſelf, or in which, ſuppoſing there is a ſecond 
attor. upon the ſtage, this ſecond after does not con- 
ver ſe with the firſt; inſomuch that if he ſays any 
ſhing, be ſays it, as it were, aſide; that is, without 
addriffing his diſcourſe to the other. Tis obſerv- 
able that thoſe: paſſages of a dramatic piece which 
the ancien alen Conn; are generally - the moſt 
a Mb Comœædiarum tria A 8 cane & 


Chorus. Diwerbia unt partes comaediarum it quibus diverſorum 
perſone werſantur. In Canticis autem una tantum debet Je per- 


ſona, aut ſi due fuerint, ita debent eſſe ut ex occulto una audiat 


E eloquatur, ſed ſocum, f opus fuerit, verba DO: Diou. de 
arte n . 3. 4. | | 


moving 
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moving, | becauſe the actor who thinks himſelf 
at full liberty, gives a ſwing to his moſt im- 
petuvus and ſecret ſentiments, which he checks 
or diſguiſes in the other ſcenes. 

We may form ſome idea of the ſinging or har- 
monious declamation of thoſe Cantica by what 
Quintilian ſays of them, tho* he mentions them 
only occaſionally. This orator, ſpeaking of a paſ- 
ſage of Cicero's oration in defence of Milo, which 
ought to be pronounced with an emphaſis, ſays, 
that it has ſomething in it of the nature of a 
Canticum. We ſee, continues Quintilian, 71s im- 
Poſſible to recite it without throwing our heads ſome- 
what back, as we are generally inclined to do by a 
mechanical inſtinft, when we want to pronounce a 
thing with emphaſis : the voice flows with greater eaſe, 
when we hold our heads in that poſture. The ſame 
author ſays * in another place (which we have 
already , cited, when, we .endeavored to prove that 
the declamation of the ancients was not a. muſical 
modulation,) ** that a child muſt read the poets in 
a different manner from what he would read 
* proſe; but ſtill he muſt take care his voice 
* does not ſlip from him, as if he were recit- 
2 ing a Canticum upon the ſage.” z | 


Pleniore tamen hæc canali fluunt: Vos Albani tumuli 
atque luci, &c. nam Cantici quiddam habent, Senſanque reſupina 
ſunt. 'QuixT. Inſt, lib. 11. cap. 3. = | 

> Sit autem lectio wirilis & cum ſuavitate quadam gravis, non 


guidem proſee ſimilis, quia carmen eſt & poetæ canere ſe teſtan- 
tur; non tamen in canticum diſſoluta. QUINT. ib. I. 1. c. 10. 
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As Livy relates the origin of a cuſtom which 
was practiſed in his days, I ſhould not have thought 
of confirming his recital by the teſtimony of other 
authors, if the thing itſelf did not appear very 
extraordinary. For which reaſon, it will not be 
amiſs, methinks, to produce ſome more paſſages 
of ancient authors, who affirm the ſame thing as 
this hiſtorian, | 

Valerius Maximus, who wrote under Tiberius, 
relates the adventure of Andronicus in the ſame 
terms almoſt as Livy. He ſays , when ſpeaking 
of this poet; Andronicus acting one of his tragedies, 
was obliged by the ſpeftators to repeat a particular 
paſſage ſo often, that his voice grew hoarſe ; upon 
which he was under a neceſſity of making uſe of a 
fave to recite his verſes in concert with the flute, 
"while he himſelf executed the geſticulation. 

Lucian in a treatiſe on the dancing of the an- 
cients, ſays ® of the tragic perſonages, that they 
pronounce now and then ſome Iambic verſes, 
and in ſo doing their only attention is to un- 
fold properly the organs of the voice, for the 
artiſts or poets who brought the pieces upon 
the ſtage, took care of the reſt. A few lines af- 
ter he adds: In former times the ſame perſons re- 
cited and geſticulated, but as the action obſtructed the 
liberty of breathing, and troubled the pronunciation, 


* 1s ſui operis actor, cum Sepius 2 populo revocatus vocem ob- 
tudiſſet, adbibito pueri E tibicints concentu 8eficulationey tacitus 
peregit. Vaier. Max. lib. 2. cap. 4- 


' Lycian. de orcheſi. 
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the public have allowed thoſe who geſticulate to employ 
fingers who pronounce in their ſtead. Aulus Gellius, 
a cotemporary of Lucian, ſays, * that the fingers 
who recited in his time without moving, performed 
alſo the geſticulation when they recited at the ancient 
theatres. 

All theſe recitals are further corroborated by 
the teſtimony of Donatus, who wrote profeſſedly 
on the ſtage. The Comedians themſelves, ſays he b, 
in relation to Terence's plays, pronounced the di- 
alogues; but the modulation of the Cantica was regu- 
ated, not by the poet, but by a ſkilful muſician. 

In fine, Iſidorus of Seville, who might at leaſt 
have ſeen thoſe who had been preſent at the the-. 
atrical repreſentations of the Romans, mentions 
this diviſion of the declamation between two actors. 
He ſays in relation to one of the parts of the 
theatre, that the poets and thoſe who ſung tra- 
gedies or comedies, placed themſelves there in 
order to recite, while the other actors executed 
the geſtures. We find by the hiſtory of Livi- 
us Andronicus, as related by Livy, and by ſe- 
veral other paſſages of ancient authors, that the 
poets frequently ſung part of their plays, that is, 
they themſelves recited thoſe paſſages which the 


a Saltabundi autem canebant, que nunc flantes canunt. Aulus 
GELL1vs, lib. 26. cap. 2. 


> Diverbia hiſtriones gronunciabant 3 Cantica vero a 
bantur modis, non d poeta, ſed à perito artis muſices factis. 


Donar. fragm. de trag. & comced. | 
© Thi enim poet &, comeedi & tragædi, ad certamen conſe endebant, 
iiſque canentibus, alii geſtus edebant. Is1D, Orig. lib. 18. cap. 44. 


geſticulators 
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geſticulators did not pronounce. Four verſes of 
an epigram from the latin Anthology, give us a 
very good deſcription of an actor, whoſe geſticu- 
lation agrees with what the other actors recite, 

after the chorus has done ſpeaking. | 


_ Tugreſſus ſcenam populum ſaltator adorat, 
Svlerti ſpondens prodere verba manu. 
Nam cum grata chorus diffudit cantica, dulcis 
Due re ſonat cantor, motibus ipſe probat. 


We ſhall give hereafter the reaſons why we have 
tranſlated Sallator by the word aZor. 
 ?*Tis proper to remind the reader of three 
things. The firſt, that the ancient theatres were 
a great deal. bigger than ours, and not ſo well 
illuminated. As the plays of the ancients were 
acted by day, their ſcenes, purſuant to what I 
| ſhall preſently obſerve, could not have fo diſtinct 
a light as that which our theatrical illuminations 
throw upon the ſtage. Wherefore. the ancients 
did not ſee their actors ſo near and ſo diſtinctly 
as we do ours. The ſecond is, that the ancient 
actors were maſked, and conſequently people could 
not ſee by the motions of their mouth, or the 
muſcles of their face, whether they ſpoke or not. 
The ſpectator was not therefore ſenſible of the 
ridiculous abſurdity we imagine to ourſelves at 
firit in the behaviour of two perſons, one of 
whom was to* geſticulate without ſpeaking, 
while the other with his arms a-croſs recited 
in a pathetic tone. Thirdly, as the maſks of the 


comedians 
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comedians were of uſe in augmenting the ſtrength 

of the voice; (which we ſhall prove hereaf- 

ter) they muſt have produced ſuch an altera- 

tion, as to render it difficult to know, for ex- 

ample, whether the voice which Mitio in the 

Adelphi had in the Canticum, was the ſame as 

he had in the Dialogues. *Tis highly proba- . 
ble, they uſed to chuſe 'a finger, whoſe voice 

was as like, as poſlible, to that of the comedian; 
and we may reafonably ſuppoſe that it was no 

longer poſſible to diſtinguiſh the two voices, when 
they had paſſed thro? the maſks, This ſinger plac- 
ed himſelf in a kind of alcove, * towards the 
bottom of the ſtage. 


—_— —_ Sa i i. 4. * 8 —_— 


.C H A P. XII 
of the maſhs of the ancient comedians. 


— 


"ERE I think mylelf in ſome manner 
obliged to make a kind of digreſſion con- 
cerning the maſks in uſe among the Greek and 
Roman comedians; as it will contribute to illuſ- 
trate what J have Kill to ſay with reſpect to the di- 
viſion of the declamation between the Gefticu- 
lator and the Singer. This practice was firſt in- 
troduced into m by Aſchilus: but Dio- 
medes tells us, that it was one Roſcius Gal- 

a ISI DOR. orig. lib. 18. | 

d. Perſonis verò uti primus cæpit Roſcins Gallus præcipuus 
Hiſtrio, quad aculis obwerſis erat, nec ſatis decorus in perſonts, 
niſi paraſitos pronuntiabat. Dion gp. lib. 3. 


lus, 
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lus, who firſt wore a maſk on the Roman ſtage, 
to conceal the defect of his fquinting ; tho? 
he does not let us know when this Roſcius 
lived. This cuſtom has been preſerved in part 
on ſome modern ſtages; for a great many per- 
ſonages of the Italian comedy are maſked. Tho? 
we have never obliged our actors to imitate this 
practice of the ancients, yet it is not a long 
while ſince maſks were frequently uſed on the 
French ſtage in the repreſentation of comedies. 
They have been alſo uſed even in tragic repre- 
ſentations; and tho* they have been ſince ba- 
niſhed from thence, yet they are not intirely 
expelled our comedies. The ancient players were 
all maſked when they acted, and each kind of 
dramatic poetry had its particular maſk. In a 
treatiſe written by Lucian, and intitled the Gym- 
naſium, which is by way of dialogue between So- 
lon and Anacharſis the Scythian, the latter ſays 
to Solon, who had been ſpeaking to him of the 
utility of tragedies and comedies, I have ſeen 
ſame of them at the Bacchanalian entertainments. 
In tragedy, the actors are mounted on a kind of 
ſtilts, and wear maſks, the mouths of which gape 
enormouſly wide. The words that are uttered from 
them with a. great noiſe, are grave and ſententious. 
In comedy, the actors, who are ſpod and dreſſed 
as people in common life, do not bawl out ſo loud, 
but their maſks are much more ridiculous than 
thoſe of the former. 

True it is, that by means of thoſe maſks, the 
actor appeared as conformable as he pleaſed to 
the 
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the character he aſſumed, The ancient players, 
as well in tragedy as comedy, had ſeveral 
forts of maſks which they frequently changed. 
For the people belonging to the ſtage were of 
opinion in thoſe times that a particular phyſi- 
ognomy was ſo very eſſential to the character of 
a perſonage, as to think it neceſſary to give 
the figure of the maſk proper for the repreſen- 
tation, in order to communicate - a complete 
knowledge of the character of this perſonage. 
After the deſcription therefore of each perſon- 
age, ſuch as they uſed to prefix to their thea- 
trical pieces under the title of Dramatis per ſonæ, 
it was cuſtomary for them to give the figure 
of the maſk; which appeared to then a neceſſary 
inſtruction. | 

In effect, thoſe maſks nts not 'only the 
face, but likewiſe the head intire, whether narrow 
or broad, bald or covered with hair, round or 
pointed; tho' the late Monſieur Perrault was of 
a contrary opinion. This writer was a perſon of 
ſuch honor and probity, and withal ſo much a 
gentleman, that IJ am perſuaded he would not be 
angry with me, for the remark I am going to 
make. The veneration I preſerve for his me- 
mory, induces. me even to fancy, he would have 


corrected his miſtake, had he been 1 
or it. f | 


0 * 


8 Major: in perſonis PPT ef? apud comicos \tragicoſque, 
multis enim utuntur & variis. Qu ix r. in Proœm. lib. 11. 
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Every one knows the fable of Phædrus, in 
which a fox, after having examined a tragic maſk, 


cries. out: What a fine countenance Wi thout any 
brains ! 


Quanta ſpecies, inquit, 3 non habet! 


Upon which M. Perrault writes the following 


Gideim. b We find in Aſo it was an ape, who 
meeting with a head in a ſculptor's ſhop, ſays, Be- 
hold what a fine head | tis a pity it has no brains. 
The thing goes very well in the manner Aſop has 
related it, becauſe a head is made to have brains 

but there is no wit at all in applying it to a maſk 
or vizard which are not made to have brains, and 
cannot conſequently be reproached. for having none. 
Now I would fain know whether there can be 
any taſte in altering a fable after this manner £ 
But the maſks of which Phædrus makes mention, 
were exactly in the ſame caſe as Aſop's head; 
for they covered the intire head of the actor, 
and therefore ſeemed made for brains. This 


may be ſeen only by opening the ancient manu- 


ſcript of Terence in the King's Library, or even 
the Terence publiſhed by Madam Dacier. 
The uſe therefore of maſks prevented people 
from ſeeing an actor advanced in years, play the 
part of a young lover. Hippolytus, Hercules, 
and Neſtor appeared always upon the ſtage, 
with their heads diſtinguiſhable by being - ſuit- 
ed to their known character. The vizard un- 


der which the actor appeared was aways agre- 
a Phzdr. fab. 7. lib. 7. b Parallels. tom. 3. p. 30. 
able 
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able to his character, and there was no ſuch thing 
to be ſeen, as a player acting the part of a man 
of honor with the phy ſiognomy of an accom- 
pliſhed villain. When the compoſers of declama- 


lion, ſays Quintilian, * introduce à piece upon. the 


tage, they know how to draw the pathetic even 
from the very maſts. ' In tragedies, Niobe appears 
with a ſorrowful countenance; and Medea an- 
nounces her character by the fierce air of her phy- 


fiognomy. Strength and valor are painted on Her- 


cules's maſk; while. that of Hax proclaims his 
tranſport and fury. -Tu comedies, the maſes of ſlaves, 
pimps; paraſites, peaſants, ſoldiers, old women, cour- 
tezans, and ſhe-flaves, have each their particular 
charafler. By the maſks, we diſtinguiſb the croſs 
old fellow from the good. natur d old gentleman ; the 
ſober youth from the debauched rate; — the young 
damſel from the lady of quality. 22 the father 
who ads the principal character of the comedy, is 
to be ſometimes pleaſed and ſometimes vexed, he 
muſt have one of the brows of bis maſk knit 


a Jraque in iis que ad. ſcenum componuntur fabulis, artifices. 
prommtiandi a perſonis qudque affeus mutuantur, ut fit Niobe 
in tragedia triſtis, atrox each.  attopitus Sax, truculentus 
Hercules. In comeediis Ver preter aliam obſervatianem gud 
ſerwvi, Tenones, pas ait itt, "ruſtict, milites, wetulz, meretriculz, an- 
ci le, ſenes auſteri at mites, juwener ſeveri ac luxurinfl, matro- 
ne, puells inter ſe di ifcermmtur- 3 pater ille, cujus ' precipu? 
partes ſunt, quia interim concitatus, interim lenis oft, | altero 
erecto, alters compoſito eſt ſupertilia. Atque id oftendere Maxi- 
me Latinis actoribus moris ft, quod cum iis quas agunt Sweet 
bus congruat. Quixr. Inſt, I. 1 1. c. 3. 
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and the other ſmooth ; and he has a particular at- 
tention to ſhew that fide of his maſk to his ſpecta- 
tors, which. agrees with his preſent character. Tis 
thus M. Boindin * explains the laſt lines of the 
paſſage of Quintilian, by ſuppoſing that the come- 
dian who wore the maſk turned himſelf ſometimes 
one way and ſometimes another, to ſhew always 
that ſide of his face which ſuited: his preſent ſitu- 
ation, when he acted parts where he was obliged 
to ſhew a change of paſſion, without being 
allowed to -go behind the ſcenes to change 
his maſk. For example, if this father was pleaſed 
upon the ſtage, he preſented immediately that 


| ſide of his maſk which had a ſmooth brow ; and 


when his temper was altered, he walked on the 
ſtage, and managed fo as to ſhew that ſide of the 


maſk which had the knit brow, taking care in 


both ſituations to appear always in profile. The 


Roman comedians, continues Quintilian, Bad à par- 


ticular attention to this part of their art, We meet 
with ſomething in Julius Pollux, which ſeems to 
confirm this ingenious and judicious conjecture. 
This author ſpeaking of the characteriſed maſks, 
ſays, that an old man's maſk who acts the prin- 


cipal part in a comedy, ought to be four and 


ruffled on one fide, and pleaſant and ſerene on 
the other. The ſame author ſays alſo in regard 


to the maſks of tragedies which ought to be 
characteriſed, that the maſk of Thamyris, that 
raſh muſician whom the muſes deprived of his 


* In an eſſay preſented to the academy of Belles Lettres. 


ſight 
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ſight for having been ſo inſolent as to challenge 
them, ge ©: have one eye W and __ other 
black. 

The 8 of hs ancients ee likewiſc a 
great probability in thoſe excellent plays, where 
the intricacy ariſes from the miſtake by which ſome 
of the actors take one perſonage for another. The 
ſpectator who found himſelf miſtaken upon at- 
tempting to diſtinguiſh between two actors, whoſe 
maſk was as like as poſſible, might eaſily con- 
ceive that the actors themſelves were deceived. 
Thus he was ſoon | impoſed upon by the ſuppoſi- 
tion on which the incidents of the piece are found- 
ed; whereas this ſuppoſition is ſo very improbable 
with us, that tis with great difficulty we give 
way to it. In the repreſentation of two pieces 


which. Moliere and Renard have imitated _ 


Plautus, we perceive diſtinctly that the perſonag 

who occaſion the miſtake are really — 
How is it poſſible then to conceive, that the 
other actors who are nearer to them than we, 
ſhould be miſtaken in this reſpect? Tis owing 
therefore to the habit we have of humoring all 


the ſuppoſitions which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed on 


the ſtage, that we fall in with thoſe which con- 
ſtitute the intricacy of the Amphytrio and the 
Menzchmi z and I ſhould be far from adviſing 
any body to compoſe a new French comedy, the 
intrigue of which ſhould conſiſt in the n per- 
Peau. | 
Beſides the maſks furniſhed the ancients with 
the opportunity of making 1 men ad thoſe fe- 
Vor. III. L 148228 
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mate perſonages, whoſe declamation required ro- 
buſter lungs than women generally have, eſpeci · 
ally when they were to make themſelves heard in 
fuch ſpacious places as the Roman theatres. . In fact, 
ſeveral paſſages. of the ancients *, and among the 
reft a recital which Aulus Gellius gives of the adven- 
ture that happened to a comedian whoſe name was 
Polus, who acted the perſonage of Electra, inform 
us; that it was cuſtomary for the ancients ta make 
men zt female characters. This author there- 
fore relates, that Polus acting at the theatre of 
Athens the part of Electra in the tragedy of 
Sophocles, mounted the ſtage with an urn in 
his hand, in which the real aſhes of one of his 
children were depoſited. This was in that part 
of the play where. Electra appears holding an urn 
in hier hund, in which ſhe imagines. the aſhes of 
her brother Oreſtes are contained. As Polus Was 
exceedingly moved when he addreſſed his ſpeech 
to this urn, ſo of courſe: he made a great impreſ- 
gon upon the whole aſſembly. Juvenal railing 
agutiſt Nero ſays, that they muſt lay maſks, 
Abus, and in fine Antigona's gown, at the feet 
of this Emperor's ſtatues, as a kind of trophy to 
preſerve: the memory of his great actions. This 
ſuppoſe evidently that Nero had acted the part 
of- the -ſiſter- rag 1 e, in ſome 
hea "I Hon se #246 
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g Þy pn Domitii s . Bal be 1. 

- The habit and the naſt in which you playd 
Auſigone s, or bold Thyefte's part, 

3 ( Tow, our wild nature bitle wanted art.) 
57 "LOR 1 Srxexkv. 


By means & thoſs tails ee: introduced all 
ſorts of foreign nations on the ſtage, with their 


own peculiar phyſiognomy. "The maſk of a red- 
hair'd Batævian, ſays Martial, 'which raiſes your 


laughter, is a Bugbear to children. 
N TU —— Rui perſona Batavi 
Queen tu derides; 3, hec timet ora puer. 


Thoce maſks furniſhed even lovers with oppor- 


— paying a compliment to their miſtreſ- 


ſes. Suetonius informs us, that when Nero 


mounted the ſtage in order to repreſent a God 
or 4 Hero, he wore a maſk made after his 
own viſage ; but when he acted the part of fome 
Goddeſs or Heroin, he then wore a maſk which 
reſembled the woman he actually loved. 


Julius Pollux, who- compoſed his work for 


the emperor Commodus, aſſures us that in the 
ancient Greek comedy, which had aſſumed the 
liberty of enen and en living Citi» 


| e 1 ad þ- 
militudinem oris ſui & famine, e 1 1 


SUET, in Nxa. 
d Ongnazt, lib. 4. c. 18. 
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zens, the actors wore a maſk which reſembled the 
perſon they repreſented” in rhe play. Thus Bo- 
crates might habe ſeen on the | Athenian ſtage 
an actor who wore a maſk that was like him, 
when Ariſtophanes repreſented him under the 
name of Socrates, in the comedy of the Clouds. 
This ſame Pollux gives us, in the above-cited chap- 
ter, a very long and curious detail concerning the 
different characters of maſks which were uſed in 
comic and tragic repreſentations. 

But on the other hand the maſks deprived the 
ſpectators of the _—_—_ of © reing the paſſions 


„ + i \ 


thoſe marks which are — on. the "on 
make a far greater impreſſion, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, than ſuch as ſhew themſelves only ud the 
geſture and voice. 
And yet the ancient i could not dif. 
play the-figns:ot the paſſions. on the countenance, 
for they very ſeldom laid aſide the maſk, and 
even ſome comedians: never put it off at all. Tis 
true indeed, we ſuffer. our comedians to coriceal 
one half of ſuch marks of the paſſions as may 
be: expreſſed on the countenance. Theſe marks 
conſiſt as much in the changes that happen 
in the color of the face, as in thoſe which are 
made in the features. Now the red _ with 
(SUR een Wn anna © 

> Dominalur autem maxim? 207" AY . INT, Libs + 11. 
cap. z. ; 11 2 73 A U 4 
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which it has been cuſtomary within theſe twenty 
years even for men to dawb themſelves before 
they appear on the ſtage, hinders us from per- 
ceiving the changes of color, which make fo 
great and natural an impreſſion. But the maſks 
of the ahcient comedians concealed alſo the ahere- 
tion of the features which the paint does not. 
This indeed may be ſaid in defence of the walk 
that it does not conceal the eyes of the comedian 


from the ſpectator. Now if it be true that the 


paſſions are more diſcernible! by the alterations 
which happen in our countenance, than by thoſe 
which appear in our geſture, attitude, and tone 
of voice; tis likewiſe true that theſe paſſions 
are ſtill more diſtinguiſfiable by the changes that 
happen in our eyes, than by what appears in the 


others parts of the face. Our eyes alone are 


capable of repreſenting diſtinctiy what paſſes in 
the countenance, and render it, if I may ſay fo, 
intirely viſible. notwihſtanding the mak. The 
imagipation ſupplies what: lies concealed; and 
when wer behold the cye fired with rage,” we 
imagine we: ſee the teſt / of the couſitenance 
inflamed. Several paſſages of Cicero .and- Quin- 
tilian ſhew, that the ancient actors (expreſſed 
perfectly all the ſigns of the paſſions by tfie 
motion of their cyes, aſſiſted by che attitude 
and geſtures.” * ſame may be ſaid oy hors 
97 BIN) „ caiboM00> 201 f 

a  Animi of add aflin, epd . 8 'ndiovs 
g. Cic. de orat. N 3. 
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Italian comedians who uſe maſks upon the ſtage: 
The ſoul, as Quintilian obſerves, is painted on 
the countenance; and ib eyes are of all, parts of 
tte face, that which ſpraks n 5 * n 
moſt intelligibly. „an Uns 365 
mpleſt-'opi- 


_ 1 ſhall:;adhere nevertheleds! tothe fi 
nion; for I really think it impoſſihle fora maſked 
actor to expreſs ſo well as one who! uſes no 
maſk,, the greateſt part of the paſſions, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe, of the tender kind. The comedian 
who. acts without a maſk may employ all the me- 
thods of expreſſing the paſſions which the maſk- 
ed player uſes, and he is-capable-alfo-of  ſhewing 
ſigns of the paſſions, which are nat in the other 
power. I. fancy therefore that the ancients wha 
had ſo great a reliſh. for. the repreſentation of 
theatrical pieces, would have made their comedi- 
ans lay aſide their maſks, were it not for one 
reaſon. This is, that as their theatres were very 

T and without a raf or folid - cavering;:ithe 
maſk was of great uſe to the comedian, inaſ- 
ch as it enabled him to make. himſelf heard 
by all the ſpectatots, whilſt on the other hand it 
deprived, the latter af no great advantage. In fact, 
it was impoſſible that the alterations of the coun- 
tenance which -the'maſk conceals, ſhould be di- 
ſtinctly perceived by the ſpectatars,'z great num- 
ber of + whom were: upwards of twelve fathams 
diſtant from the forth og Let us explain the 
reaſan,” which 1 edges” | 


a In ipſo vultu plurimum uſa cul; per ques pes FH animus 


nana. QYixr. Inſt, lib. ty Fap. 3. 
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Gellius, Who wrote under the emperor:Adriany 
commends the etymology which: Caius Baſſus 
gave. of the Latin word per ſana, which ſignifies: a 
maſk, by making this term come from the verb 
per ſonare, which implies to reſound. In fact, 


* ſays. he, the face and the whole head being 


incloſed under the cover of the maſk, inſo- 

« much that the voice cannot make its way but 
cc « by one narrow paſſage; it follows therefore 
66 that this conſtraint of the voice produces a 
© ſtronger and | clearer: ſound Hence the La- 
** tins have given the name of perſona to maſks, 
which render the yoice of thoſe who wear 
© them more diſtinct And Lonbrous.“ Whether 


cc 


Baſſus was right « or not in his etymology, is no- 


* 


thing at all to our piirp6fe: - *Tis ſufficient” for 


us, that Gellius would neither have commended 


nor adopted, it, had not. maſks in his days, been 
a kind of. echoes. Boetius confirms his opinion 
by ſaying, that the concavity of the . maſk aug- 
ments the force of the voice. 

Na body can pretend to queſtion, after having 


read theſe paſſages of Gellius, and Boctius, who 


”=—_ N 


= * Louie eber 6 ſein 4 os pts in librie e 115 
ne Voc um compoſuit, unde -appellata ſit perſona, interpre etatur, 

a perſonands enim id wocabulym faftum eſſe confectat: nam ca- 
pat, tnqunt; 01 cooperimento perſons {um undiqs gue, lrafue 
tautum witis emittenda wid peroram, que non dagu Aeqae 
dfuſq , in unum tantuntmode | exitum cuilactam cattangae 
vocem, & magis claros ſonoraſqus ſonizus Jarit. - Qupniam igitur 
indumentun illud oris , lareſcere, & r4ſougre uocem facit, ob 


ram cp. na Abe of. Au. Gerr. Nod. Att lib. 5, 
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wrote what they were eye · witneſſes of every day, 
that the ancients made uſe. of maſks to increaſe 
the ſound of the voice: I fancy they faſtened to 
the-mouth an incruſtation which ALLY a kind 
of horn. en W 

We find by the emen of delle as ancient 
manuſcripts, as alſo by thoſe on ingraved ſtones 
and medals, and in the ruins of the theatre of 
Marcellus and ſeveral other monuments, that the 
opening at the mouth was very wide; being 
a kind of Spin 80 ent en h frighreeed chil- 


— 8 edit ad pulpita notum 
. cum per ſonæ pallentis biatum... .. - 
In gremio natris formidat ruſticus infans. : 
Bel Sn 4 42 1 Fee? _ Juv. ſat. 3. 


a IG fake 1 fong returns upon the. crowd, 
Aud by tradition, is for wit allow*d. © 
be mimic yearly gives the ſame dtlights, © 
And in the mother's arms the clowniſh infant 

Frights,. R Davon. 


The ancients in all probability no not hae 
ſuffered this deformity in their maſks, if _ 
had not reaped ſome henefit from it; and I can 
not ſee in what this benefit could conſiſt, "ariel 
it were in the conveniency of being better able 
to faſten the horns proper for W the voice 
of the actors more ſonorous. 
We ſee moreover by a paſſage of Quiniilian, 
1 the mouth of maſk made ſo great an 
| | alteration 
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alteration in the laughter of the actor, as to ren- 
der it a very diſagreable noiſe. This author ad- 
viſing orators to examine well their natural ta- 
lents, in order to imbibe a taſte of declamation 
agreable to thoſe talents, ſays, it is poſſible to 
pleaſe with different qualities. He adds, that he 
has ſeen two famous comedians equally applayd- 
ed, tho' their manner of declaiming was very dif- 
ferent; but each had conſulted his inclination and 
talents in that manner of acting, which he had 
pitched upon. Demetrius, one of thoſe come- 
dians, whom Juvenal ranks among the beſt 
of his time, and who had a very agreable 
yoice, choſe for his part the perſonages of divini- 
ties, ladies of diſtinction, indulgent fathers, and 
fond lovers. Stratocles, the other median, who 
is mentioned alſo: by Juvenal, had a raugh 
voice. He applied himſelf therefore. intirely to 
act the character of auſtere fathers, paraſites, 
roguiſh: ſervants, and in ſhort, of all thoſe per- 
ſonages which require a great deal of action. His 
geſture was lively, his motions animated, and he 
yentured to do ſeveral things capable of drawing 
the hiſſes of the houſe upon any other actor but 
himſelf. One of thoſe bold things which Strato- 
cles ventured: to do, was to laugh, tho? he was 
very ſenſible, ſays Quintilian, * of tbe reaſons why 
loughing eee 4 di eee on in a . 
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Laughter is not a diſagreable thing af itſelf in a 
comic ſcene: This we are very well convinced 
of; for Moliere makes his per ſonages ſometimes 
burſt out into a repeated laughter. A great fit 
of laughing muſt have echoed therefore in ſuch a 
manner in the mouth of the maſk, as to produce 
a very diſagreable ſound. This could not have 
happened, if the mouth and neighbouring parts 
of the inſide of the maſk had not been co- 
vered with a hard ſonorous body, which made 
fome akeration in the natural ſound of the 
voice. 

1 ſhall venture to give here a 3 nancy | 
new, whieh may clear up a paſſage of Pliny that 
has been hitherto miſunderſtood : This is that 
the ' ancients, after having made uſe of braſs 
to incruſtate the maſks, employed afterwards 
for the ſame purpoſe: very thin plates of mar- 
ble. Pliny, ſpeaking of curious ſtones, ſays that 


the ſtone called calcophonos, or #rafi-ſounding, 


is black, and that according to the 'etymology 
of its name, it produced, upon being touched, 
à ſound like that of this metal. Wherefore, 
continues he, tb comedians are adviſid to maks 
fe of iti. Now what uſe could the comedians 
have made of 'a ſtone with this property, were 
it not to incruſtate a part of the mouth of their 
maſks,” after it had been ſawed into very thin 
plates. Thoſe maſks which were of wood, as we 
learn from a Poem of r agzinſt Symma- 


Whey AST 


a a Calcophonos-migra ef, fed Miſa eris tinnitum reddit, tras 
_— _ geſtanda, PLN. lib. 37. cap. 10. 


chus, 
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830 were very pro roper for receiving this incrufta- 
Thoſe who rerite in tragedies, fays our 
jure cover their beads, with a wooden maſt, and 


by the contrivance of the opening, they Pour, hs 
their turgid declamation. 


Ut tragicus cantor ligno regit a are A 8 
Grande aliquid cujus per hiatum carmen anbelet. 


Solinus, who wrote ſome time after Pliny, ſcems 
to inform us of the reaſon why the uſe of this 
ſtone was preferable to braſs in the inward'incru- 


ſtation' of a part of the maſk. Tis that in the 


repercuſſion of the voice} it does not alter the clear- 
nels of the ſound, whereas the reſounding of the 
braſs throws always ſome confuſion into the ſound 
it revetberates. After obſerving that the 3raſs- 
ſounding ſtone reſounids'Tike this metal, he adds, 
that it does not obſtruct the yen of the voice, 
when! it is uſed with diſcretion . 


We are able to judge of the 80 the india 


had to Whatever they thought capable of adding 


either ornament or eaſe to the execution hee their 
t eatrical pieces, by what Vitruvius tells us O con- 
derning the manner of placing the Ecbæa, or brazen 
veſſels proper for the echoes. This author ſpeak- 
ing of the architecture of the theatres, enters into a 


a Calcophonos reſonat ut Ls S. =" > babitus fever 
vocis claritatem. Sol I. ed. SA LMAS. c. 37. 

sa bac ratione vox & ſcena velut à centro profuſa, fe circum 
agens tacitugue feriens fingularum waſorum cava, excitaverit 
euttam claritatem & concentu convenientem fibi conſonantiam. 
V1Txvv. lib. 5. Cap. 5, &c. 


very 
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very long and methodical detail in relation to the 
form of thoſe veſſels (which in all probability were 
nothing more than round concave plates of braſs) 
as well as to the places where they were to be fixt, 
that the voice of the actor might have a clearer 
and more tunable echo. He tells us that all thoſe 
veſſels ought to be of different tones, whereby he 
plainly indicates that the opening and the other 
dimenſions ought not to be the ſame ; and as 
thoſe veſſels were placed at different diſtances 
from the actor, they muſt, have been more or 
leſs eaſy to vibrate, in order to anſwer in concert. 
The ſame author complains. that the Romans in 
his time neglected to place thoſe Echæa in their 
theatres, i in imitation of the Greeks, wha were very 
exact in this point. Very likely the Romans 
followed afterwards Vitruvius's advice, for Pliny 
complains that the veſſels and vaults in which 
they were placed, abſorbed the actor's voice. He 
pretends that they had as bad an effect as the 
ſand of the orcheſtra, that is, of the ſpace between 
the ſtage and the foremoſt row of the ſpectators. 
On the other hand Caſſiodorus obſerves, b that the 
voice of thoſe who acted in tragedies being ſtrengrh- 
* by the eren produced ſuch a ang 
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Prix. lib. 11. cap. 52. 

Tragædia ex vocis waſtitate nominatur, que coneavis reger- 
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4s one would ſcarce imagine could come from a 
human breaſt. Thoſe concavities could be nothing 
elſe but'the Echea and the horn'of the maſk. We 
may judge by the attention the ancients had to 
theſe things, whether they neglected to ſearch for 
every kind of invention, that might enable the 
theatrical maſks to produce the effect, which, ac- 
cording to Gellius, had 1 chem the name of 

Per ſona. 
If the ancient writers could have foreſeen, 
that future generations would have been ſo much 
at a loſs to explain things, which were ſo eaſy to 
them, by reaſon they ſaw them every day, or be- 
cauſe every body had books that gave methodical 
accounts of them; they would have been more 
circumſtantial in their narratibns. But they ima- 
gined that poſterity would be always in the way 
of being informed of the ſubject they ſpoke of; 
for which reaſon they ſeldom mentioned any more 
concerning it, than was neceſſary to ſupport an 
argument, to ground a compariſon, to explain a 


circutnſtance, or to give the reaſon of an etymo- 


logy. Even thoſe who have wrote methodically 
on poetry, architecture, and ſeveral other arts, 
judging it would be unneceſſary to commence their 
reaſonings and inſtructions with a previous de- 
ſcription of what was viſible to all the world, fall 
dire&ly into precepts and diſcuſſions, which their 
cotemporaries found very clear, but are a kind of 
enigma to poſterity, becauſe the torch which gave 
light to, their cotemporaries, is extinguiſhed. For 
example, as the ancients have not left us a deſcrip- 

I tion 
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tion of the inſide of the Coliſeum, architects are 
ſtill in doubt concerning the nature of the inward 
diſtribution of the third floor, tho* the two firſt 
are yet almoſt intire. For the very ſame reaſon 
Antiquarians -are at a loſs how to. explain a 
great many things in relation to the maſks z which 
would not be the caſe perhaps, had we not loſt 
the books that Diony ſius of Halicarnaſſus, Ru- 
fus, and ſeveral other ancient writers wrote con- 
cerning the theatres and ſcenic repreſentations. 
They would at leaſt have inſtructed us in reſpect 
to ſeveral things that have eſcaped, our knowledge, 
tho? they happened not to give us a thorough 
inſight into every thing. The reader will find a 
catalogue of thoſe writers whoſe books have pe- 
riſhed, in the fourth chapter of the firſt part 7 a 
treatiſe concerning the theatres. of the ancients, 
written by Boulanger the Jeſuit. 
But we know enough to conceive that the an- 
cients found the maſks of great uſe, by rendering 
the players capable of making themſelves heard in 
theatres which had no ſolid covering, and where 
there were ſeveral ſpectators at twelve fathoms diſ- 
tance from the ſtage. Beſides, as we have already 
obſerved, the maſks deprived the ſpectators of no 
great advantage; for near two thirds of them were 
at too great a diſtance to perceive the effect of 
the paſſions on the countenance of the players, at 
leaſt diſtinctly enough to behold them with pleaſure. 
'Tis impoſſible to diſtinguiſh theſe expreſlions at 
a particular diſtance in which one may be capable 
Na nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs of diſcerning the age and other remark- 
able ſtrokes of the character of a maſk. An ex- 

preſſion muſt have been made with very frightful 
grimaces to be rendered diſcernible tothe ſpectators 
at above five or ſix fathoms diſtance from the 
ſtage. I ſhall repeat here an obſervatipn IJ have 
made already in another place: *Tis that the 
ancient players did not act like ours by the help 
of artificial lights, which illuminated the theatre on 
all ſides, but by the aſſiſtance of day light, which 
muſt have left a great many ſhades upon the 
ſtage, as the light came in chiefly from the top. 
Now the juſtneſs and accuracy of declamation fre- 
quently requires the alteration of the ſtrokes, in 
which an expreſſion conſiſts, to be hardly viſible. 
This is what happens in particular circumſtances, 
when the actor breaks out involuntarily into ſome 
external demonſtration of his paſſion, We have 
therefore reaſon to make our Players act without 
maſks, and the ancients were not in the wrong to 


have theirs maſked. But tis time to return to 
my ſubject. | 
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CHAP. XIIL 


| 0788 Saltati on or the art of gen W called by 
| ſome authors the hypocritical muſic. 


S ſoon as a perſon is acquainted with the 
diviſion of the declamation uſed in the 
ancient theatres, he meets with 'proofs of it in 
a great many books, where he took no notice of 
them before he had been inſtructed with regard to 
this practice. He underſtands very clearly, fot 
example, the paſſage where Suetonius ſays, * that 
Caligula was ſo paſſionately fond of ſinging and 
dancing, that even in public ſpectacles he could 
not refrain from ſinging aloud with the actor 
<* who ſpoke, nor from making the ſame geſture 
<« as the actor who geſticulated, either in order 
© to approve his geſture or to make ſome alter- 
* ation in it.” *Tis obſervable that Suetonius 
uſes hete the words ſinging and pronouncing, as 
ſynonymous terms in the language of the theatre, 
and that he employs in the ſame manner the word 
dance and that of geſticulating. This author by ſo 
doing has only given the name of the genus to the 
ſpecies. The ancient art of geſticulation, purſuant 


a Canendi ac ſaltandi woluptatt ita effercbatur, ut ne publicis 
guidem pectaculis temperaret, quominus et tragedo pronuntianti 
concineret, & geſtum hiſtrionis quaſi laudans vel corrigens, palam 
effngeret. SUBT. in Cato Cs. 
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to what we have already obſerved, was one 
of the ſpecies. into. which the art of dancing 
was divided. Our dancing is a ſpecies of the 
art which the Greeks called "Opxnous and the 
Romans, Saltatio. But as the French tranſlators 
render theſe two words by that of dancing, this 
ambiguity has been the ſource. of a great many 
falſe ideas. Let us ſee what diſcoveries we can 
make concerning this ſubject, a 

Plato ſays, * that the art by the Greeks called 
ON conſiſts, in the ĩmitation of all the geſtures 
and motions of man. In fact, according to Varro, 
b the word Saltatio did not come from Saltus, 
which ſignifies leaping, but from the name of an 
Arcadian called Salius, who was the firſt that 
taught the Romans this art. The teſtimony of 
Varro cannot be balanced by any argument found- 
ed on the apparent etymology of the word Sal- 
tatio. Wherefore we muſt diveſt our ſelves of the 
prejudice drawn from the name of. Saltatio, which 
might lead us to believe that every ſaltation deriv- 
ed its origin from the word Saltus, which ſigni- 
fies a leap. 

»Tis eaſy to conceive that the artificial dances 
of the ancients, in which they imitated, for ex- 
ample, the leaps and gambols that peaſants are 
accuſtomed to make after drinking, or the 


a PLaTo de legibus, lib. 7. 

> Saltatores autem nominatos Varro dicit ab Arcade Salio, gui 
primus docuit Romanos adolęſcentes nobiles ſaltare. Is1D. orig. 
1. 18. 4 50. 
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frantic caperings of Bacchanalians, were like to our 
dances. But the othet' dantes of the ancients, in 


which they imitated the action of perſons who do 


not leap; or who, to ſpeak after out manner, do 
not dance, was only n imitation: of the ſteps, at- 


titudes, geſtutes, and in ſhort of all the external 


demonſtrations with which people are accuſtotmed 
to accompany their diſcourſe, or which they ſome- 
times uſe in order to convey their ſentiments 
without ſpeech. Tis thus David danced before 
the ark, teftifying by his attitude, as well as by 
his geſtures and proſternations, the profound re- 
ſpect he had for the pledge of the covenant of the 
Lord with the Jewifn people. We find by Dion, 

that Heliogabalus danced, not only when he fow 
dramatic pieces acted from the place where it was 
cuſtomary for the emperorto be ſeated, but that 
he uſed alſo to dance as he walked, as well as 
in giving audience, in ſpeaking to his foldiers, and 
even when he ſacrificed: As odd and as' crazy 
a prince as Heliogabalus was, yet he could not 
be ſuppoſed ro dance after our manner in thoſe 
circumſtances which Dion relates. Tis there- 
fore fit we ſhould form an idea of the Salla- 
tio, as of an art which included not only' out 
dancing, but moreover the various rules of geſ- 
ture. Tbis is: what I fhall ſtill endeavour to prove 
by the omg authorities, 


dd 


2 * Dion. edit. Flac, x XP 
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 Athenzus writes, that Theleſtes was the firſt 
inventer of that kind of dumb play, or dancing, 
without leaps or capers, which we ſhall hereat- 
ter diſtinguiſh by the name of the art of geſture : | 
In this we ſhall only give ir the name it bore 
frequently among the ancients. It was cuſtoma- 

ry for them to call it Chironomia, and this word 
licterally tranſlated fignifies the rule or direction of 
the hand. | 

As the art of geſture was ſubdivided likewiſe 
into ſeveral ſpecies, one ought not to be ſurprized 
to find ſo great a number of different dances a- 
mong the ancients, as enabled Meurſiusꝰ to com- 
poſe an intire dictionary of their names, ranged 
in alphabetical order. Of all the muſical arts 
the ancients were fondeſt of this, and conſe- 
quently cultivated it moſt : wherefore this art, 
which taught the player what he was to do on 
the ſtage, at the ſame time that it inſtructed the 
orator in the rules of geſture, was ſubdivided into 
ſeverel parts, ſome of which were faitable to the 
very graveſt perſons. 

Whoſoever has read the works of the ancients 
in their original languages, muſt remember they 
have frequently ſeen the word Saltatio employed 
on occaſions where it could not be underſtood of 
a dance like ours. I hope nevertheleſs that T ſhall 
not be troubleſome to the reader by producing 


2 ATHEN&US. Deipn. lib. 1. 
d Ozxcarsr.' J. M eus. 
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ſeveral other arguments to prove the ancients had 
many Saltations in which they did not dance. 

Thoſe authors who have given the diviſi- 
on of the ancient Muſic, make the Hypocritica 
preſide over their dance; this was what the Latins 
ſometimes called the dumb muſic. We have al- 
ready obſerved that its name came from that of 
uToxpiT1;, which in its proper ſenſe ſignified a 
counterfeiter. But this was the common name the 
Greeks gave to their comedians. 

The reader 1s already ſenſible, by what little I 
have ſaid concerning this art, that the geſtures, 
whoſe ſignification and uſe it preſcribed, were not 
; attitudes and movements which contribute to a 
genteel carriage; ſuch as thoſe of our dancers 
generally are. The geſtures of the ancient dance 
muſt have expreſſed, and ſignified ſomething ; 
they muſt have been, as it were, a continued 
diſcourſe. But let us proceed to the proofs 1 
have promiſed. | 

Apuleius has left us the deſcription of a repre- 
ſentation of the judgment of Paris, executed by 
Pantomimes who played without ſpeaking, and 
whoſe acting was called Saltatio. When this au- 
thor ſpeaks of the gate of the actors on the ſtage, 
he uſes the word incedere, which properly figni- 
fies to walk. In another place, to ſignify that 
Venus ſpoke only with, her eyes, he ſays * ſhe 
danced only with her eyes. Beſides *tis obſeryable 


2 Et nonnunquam ſaltare ſolis oculis, Ar ul. metam. lib. 10. 


3 that 
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that the ancients hardly ever praiſe the legs and 
feet of their Saltatores, or dancers; the parts 
they commend principally are the arms and 
hands. An epigram of the Greek Anthology 
reproaches an actor who had danced in the 
character of Niobe, for uſing no more motion 
than if he had been the very rock into which 
Niobe was metamorphoſed, in ſhort, that he ne- 


ver ſtirred out of his place, and conſequently 
that he had not danced a ſingle ſtep. 


1145. xe) i imoginy claus, & To livio 
Tov eon Tagiov, 1 "Piers KEYGENS. 
T pls you es gv eee. we Xibogtons, 
Kal dh a Kamavs, * SreHeg. 


ANN emi rij Ke apes, ö 57 5 o Elo 1 ul Tos, 
Kal Cav e-nabes* 18 wag gogi m. 
AxrROl. Græc. lib. 2. 


Nothing is more improper than a long dreſs for 
a perſon that dances after our manner. Now we 
find that the ancient Saltatores were clad in a long 
habit. Suetonius ſays of Caligula, who was paſ- 
ſionately fond of the Saltation: That this prince 
«© having ſent for ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to 
his palace, he came in upon them very abrupt- 
« ly, clad in a Greek habit, which hung down, 
& to his heels, and performed before them, the 
« geſtures of a Monologue, accompanied with 
<< inſtruments, after which he withdrew without 

a Magno tibiarum & ſcabellorum crepitu cum palla tunica- 
que talari profiluit, & deſaltato cantico abiit. Sur. in Ca1o. 
W_ M 3 * ſpeaking 
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F© ſpeaking a word.“ Velleius Paterculus relates 
* that Plancus, one of the Roman officers who 
followed Mark Antony's fortune, having at- 
tempted to counterfeit Glaucus (a famous fiſher- 
man whom the ancients ſuppoſed to have been 
metamorphoſed into a Triton, when grown mad 
after eating of a certain herb, he jumped into 
the ſea) he diſguifed himſelf in the appear- 
© -ance of a Sea-God, and walking on his knees, 
* danced the adventure of Glaucus.“ Now-a 


man dancing upon his knees, would have been: 


a very fooliſh ſpectacle. 

What Quintilian ſays with W to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſending children to ſchools, where they 
might learn the art of Saltation, is ſufficient alone 
to convince us that the art of geſture was the 
principal part of it. Ve muſt not, ſays this au- 

thor, , be aſnamed | to learn what we ſhall ſome day 


2 m & nudus, caputque redimitus arundine & cau· 
dam trahens, genibus ini xu, Glaucum Jaltalſet, arzt RC. 
hiſt; lib. 2. 

d Fr cert. quod facere oporteat non indignum eft diſcere, præ- 
ſertim hec chironomia, que eſt (ut nomine ipſo declaratur ) lex 
geſtis, 2 ab illis heroicis temporibus orta fit, & a ſummis Gre». 


ciæ viris, & ab ipſo etiam Socrate prokata . . . . . « Neque id ve- 


teribus Romanis dedecori fait: | ar gumentun ft, Hefe n 
mine ac religione durans ad hoc tempus ſaltatio .. ... . cujus 
etiam diſcipline uſus in noſtram uſque etatem fine reprebinſione 
deſcendit. A me tamen non ultra pueriles annos retinebitur, nec 
in his ipſi diu. Neque. enim geftum oratoris componi ad mi- 
litudinem ſaltatoris volo, ſed ſubeſſe aligie ex hac exercitatione.' 
Quer. * lib. 7. cap. 11. 


Ig 
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or hs be. obliged . to, practiſe. The Chironomy, 
which, properly ſignifies the art of. geſture, is a thing 
that has been known as early as the beroic times; 
and the greateſt, men of Greece, and even, Socrates 
himſelf; approved of it. Do not ave ſee likewiſe 
by . the ancient inſtitution of the .. danees. af the 
Salian priefts, that oun ald Romans did not con- 
temn ibis art: ? In ſhort, the practice has, been 
tranſmitted . þ non to ur, withoug being . cenſured. 
But I would, not. adviſe 4. Cay to be leſt too long 
with his, maſter, Vince it is ſufficient for him to know 
and retain as much, of this ; exerciſe as will, give him 
a grace and eaſy air in bis action. For the geſture 
of an orator, ought to a, very erent from that of 
a dancer. 

And Let rockin: _ condi. a. 3 
of one of Scipio Æmilianus's harangues, in which 
the deſtroyer of Carthage ſpeaks with great 
warmth againſt the inconveniencies attending the 
ſchaols, where they taught the art of geſture. Our 
young people, ſays Scipio, are ſent to a ſchool, of co- 
medians to learn to recite; an exerci ſe which our an- 
ceſtors conſidered. as a ſervile profeſſion: | Beſides, 
when the. children of people of diſtinfion frequent 
thaſe ſchaols in which the art of ſaltation is taught, do 
they, not mix, with the maſt ſcandalous company? We 
find likewiſe by an oration of Score in defence of 


8921287 


el. 72 wnt in ludum biftriom, onum, e cantare, * 4 
nor ingenuis probro duci voluerunt. unt, inguam, in ludum 


ſaltatorium inter cinædos, virgines pwerique ingenui MacgoB. 


SATURN. lib. 3. cap. 8. 


M & Muræna, 
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Muræna, whom Cato had reproached for being 


a dancer, that the practice of Saltation was not to- 
lerated among people of note, unleſs under very 
particular circumſtances. . 

Let us return to Quintilian. This author ſays 


in another place, That an orator muſt not pro- 
nounce lite a comedian, nor geſticulate like a dancer. 
Now one of his reaſons is in all probability, 


becauſe the geſtures taught by the art of Salta- 


lion, were not intirely deſigned for giving a 


better grace and air; nor were they, if I may 


ſo expreſs myſelf, geſtures void of ſenſe, but 
' "frequently ſuch as had a very ſenſible meaning; 


ſuch as even ſpoke. Now theſe ſignificative geſ- 
tures are of two ſorts, the one natural, and the 
Other artificial. 

Natural geſtures are thoſe which un ac- 


company the ſpeech. This geſture, which, to 


make uſe of a poetic expreſſion, ſpeaks to 
the eyes, gives a ſtronger energy to diſcourſe, 
and animates at the ſame time the ſpeaker and 
the hearer. If a man of any vivacity is hindered to 
geſticulate when he ſpeaks, his expreſſion becomes 


languid, and the fire of his eloquence is extin- 
-guiſhed. On the other hand an orator, whom 


we both ſee and hear, moves us much more, 
than one whoſe voice we hear without beholding 
his geſtures. But *tis very rare that the natural 
geſture ſignifies any thing diſtinctly, without the 


| OY Comedum in pronunciatione, non ſaltatorem in geſtu fa- 
"Is Inſt, lib. 1. cap. 12. 


aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of language. This happens only in two 
caſes, The firſt is, when the natural geſture ſig- 
nifies an affe#ion, ſuch as a head-ach, or a fit of 
impatience. But it is not even then ſufficient 
to render the circumſtances of this affection in- 
telligible. Secondly, it ſignifies ſomething with- 
out the help of ſpeech, when it is the ſame 
ſign as that which commonly accompanies a 
certain expreſſion, Tis then ſuppoſed, that the 
perſon who uſes this. geſture, does it with the 
intention of ſaying what is commonly ſaid when 
people make this external ſign. The geſture 
of thoſe who live ſouth of us, being much 
more diſtin than ours, tis much eaſier to com- 
prehend the meaning of it, when it is uſed with- 
out ſpeech, than to underſtand what our geſture 
fignifies under the like circumſtance. But theſe 
natural geſtures have always a very imperfect, and 
frequently even an equivocal fignification. 

A man therefore who wants to expreſs diſtinct- 
ly without ſpeaking, any other thing beſides an 
affection, is obliged to have recourſe to thoſe ar- 
tificial demonſtrations and geſtures, which do not 
derive their ſignification from nature, but from 
human inſtitution. A proof of their being only ar- 
tificial ſigns, is, that like words they are underſtood 
only in ſome countries. The very ſimpleſt of 
theſe geſtures bear no ſignification but in a par- 
ticular province; for in other parts people make 
uſe of different ſigns to expreſs the ſame thing. 
For example, the geſture of the hand, which 
is uſed in France when calling a perſon, is 
not 
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not the ſame as that which is practiſed in Italy. 
A Frenchman, makes a ſign” to thoſe whom he 
Wants to come towards him, by lifting up his 
right hang, with the fingers turned upwards, and 
drawing it ſeveral times towards his body; where- 
as an Italian, to make the ſame ſign, lowers, his 
right hand, and turns his fingers towards the 
ground. People in different countries have, a 
different manner of ſalutipg one another. The 
demonſtrations and geſtures ; which a perſon, who 
will not or cannot ſpeak, are not exactly the ſame 
as thoſe which are uſed with ſpeech. One who has 
2 mind to expreſs by ſigns and without uttering a 
Word, my father is dead, is obliged to ſupply the 
want of words with ſtudied ſigns far different from 
thoſe he would: uſe in pronouncing this ſentence. 
"Theſe ſigns may be called artificial, or to expreſs 
it logically, inftituted geſtures. 4 ?Tis known that 


and inſtituted. Thus the ſmoke 3 is. a natural ſign 
of fire, but. a crown is only an inſtituted ſign, and 
an emblem, of royalty. Thus a man Who beats his 
— uſe a A natural e which W an 
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Tho' in common 1 Wine and 
ſpeech accompanied. one. another on the ſtage, 
yet the geſture was taught in ſchools as an art 
that ſhewed the manner of expreſſing one's ſell, 
even without ſpeaking. Wherefore tis highly 
3 | probable, 
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probable, that the profeſſors of this art, inſtructed 
their pupils not only in every "imaginable method 
of making themſelves underſtood by the help of 
natural geſtures, but that they even taught them 
how to expreſs their thoughts by making uſe 
of ' inſtituted oneg. The orator had no occa- 
ſion to employ th ole artificial geſtures to make 
himſelf underſtood.” Beſides, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible but ſeveral of thoſe geſtures muſt 
have been incompatible with the decency he was 
to obſerve in his declamation. Here you have, 
methinks, the reaſo why Quintilian ſo often for- 
bids his orator to imitate the geſticulation of danc- ' 
ers or Saltatores. 

What Quintilian ſays in another place * „nn 
to confirm my conjecture. AI tbe abovemen- 
tioned geſtures are Performed naturally-' at the 
fame time that the words are pronounted. | But 
there is another kind of geſtures; which are 
fegnificative only inaſmuch as they ' deſeribe the 
thing tobich wwe want to expreſs by their afſiſ- 
tance.” Sub is the geſture repreſenting the action 
of 4 phyſician feeling à 'pulſe, made uſe of to A- | 


nify'a fick perſon.” Nothing is more vicious in an 


a Fr iii \ guidem de quibus ſum locutus cum ipſer vocibus natu- | 

raliter exeunt geſtus : alis. ſunt qui res imitations fignificant ; u 
fi ægrum, tentantis venas medici ſimilitudine . . offendat; 
guod eft genus quam longiſſime in actione Te Abeiſe 
| enim plurimim d Saltatore debet Orator, ut fit geſtus ad ſen. 


Jum magis quam ad verba accommodatus : quod etiam | hiftrioni- 


bus pauld grawioribus facere miris uit. Qu ix r. Inſt. lib. i t. 
* 3. 


orator 
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orator than to uſe this kind, of geſture in his de- 
clamation, ' which ſhould be intirely different from 
that of à dancer. The. orator ought to | make 
his geſture agree with , the ſentiment he expreſſes, 
and not with the particular ' fignification of the 
word he. pronounces. We ſee, that even comedi- 
ans who endeavour to att with due decorum, ſub- 
mit to this precept, tbat is, they eitber never, or 
but very ſeldom, make uſe of inſtituted figns in their 
declamation. 1 : tnt nod 

Cicero ſays the ſame thing pretty near as Quin- 
tilian. He allows a perſon who is brought 
* up to the bar, to endeavour. to acquire the 
grace and free air of Roſcius, but he will not 
© have him mould his geſture in imitation of 
& that which was practiſed by comedians.“ Very 
likely the greateſt part of the actors did not do as 
thoſe whom Quintilian calls Hiſtriones pauld gra- 
viares. A great many comedians choſe to make 
uſe of the inſtituted, rather than the natural ſigns, 
becauſe the former ſeemed fitter to excite laughter, 
as well as to render the action more, animated. 
Nevertheleſs perſons of a very good taſte diſap- 
proved of this practice. Cicero ſays, that 


2 Das. neget opus efſe {| hoe oratorio motu ſflatugue, Roſſii 
geſtu & wenuflate? Tamen nemo ſuaſerit ftudioſis dicendi ade- 
leſcentibus in geſiu diſcendo, hiſlriomam more elaborare. Cic. 
de orat. lib. 1. | LR CY 
Nen E paleflrici motus ſee ſunt odivfoores, & biftrioum 
nonnulli geftus inepti non vacant offenfione, & in utrogue ge- 
nere que. ſunt recta & fimplicia laudantur. Cic. de off. 


lib. 1. 


« plain 
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cc plain and natural geſtures are the moſt agre- 
cc able in theatrical entertainments; and that the 
* comedians "offend the ſenſible ſpectator, when 
* they uſe filly ridiculous geſtures, as it ſome- 
ce times happens.“ 

Me find a very curious deſcription of the; art of 
geſticulation in a letter written by Caſſiodorus to 
Albinus, commiſſioning him to make the people 
decide whether Theodoron or Halandius was the 
beſt actor, as the point in queſtion was to pro- 
mote the clevereſt of the two. Our anceſtors, ſays 
Caſſiodorus, gave the name of MuTz Music to 
that art, which ſhews how to ſpeak without open-' 
ing the mouth, to expreſs every thing by geſtures, and 
even to render intelligible by certain movements as 
. well as by different attitudes of the body, what we 
ſhould find very difficult to communicate by a con- 
tinued diſcourſe, or a whole page in writing, I 
fancy nevertheleſs that the inſtituted ſigns did not 
bear always a diſtinct ſignification of what they 
were meant to expreſs, tho* a kind of alluſion 
might have been obſerved in their firſt inſtitution 
to the things they ſignified. The Mimus is out, 
ſays * Apuleius. We ſhall ſee by what St Auſ- 
tin ſays of the Pantomimes, that the relation, be- 
tween the geſture and the thing ſignified was not 


* Hanc partem muſicæ diſcipline mutam majores noftri nomi- 
naverunt, ſcilicet que ore clauſo manibus loquitur, & quibuſ*- 
dam geſticulationibus facit intelligi, quad wix narrante lingua 
aut ſcripture textu Palit agnoſci. e var. epiſt, 
lib. 1. ep. 20. 

d Ming ballucinatur, Ayevr, FLor. lib. 3. 
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ſo clear, as to be underſtood withour an interpreter 
by thoſe who had not learnt the language of the 
ancient dance. 

The eaſtern nations have ſeveral ſorts of dances 
like thoſe deſcribed by Caſſiodorus; and all the 
relations of travellers, eſpecially thro* Perſia, ſpeak 
of theſe dances, The ſtates of Afia have been 
as ſubject to political revolutions as thoſe of 
Europe; but they ſeem to have been leſs ſubject 
to moral revolutions. The manner of dreſs, as 
well as the other national cuſtoms of Afia, were 
never ſubje& to ſo much change, as they have 
been, and ſtill are in the weſtern parts of Europe. 

We find-that the ancients called the ſame perſon 
indiſcriminately, Saltator and Gefticulator, becauſe 
the Saltation was the genus, and the Geſticulation the 
ſpecies. The orator Hortenſius, Cicero's cotem- 
porary and rival, was in his manner and dreſs 


what we call finical and affected. It was ſaid of 


him, that aftet having been a long time an actor, 


he was become at length an actreſs; for which 


reaſon they uſed to call him Dionyſia, which, ac- 
cording to Gellius, who gives this recital, was 
the name of a celebrated woman- dancer. On the 


other hand the action of a comedian was alſo call- 


ed geſticulation, as may be ſeen in the recital of 
the adventure of Andronicus the poet. Thus it 


was not only cuſtomary to uſe the word dancing, 


* Torquatus non jam hiſtrionem ee Hortenſium diceret, ſed 
geſticulariam, Dionyſiamque eum notifſime Saltatriculæ nomine 
appellaret. Aup. GELb, Noct. Attic. lib. 1. cap. 9. 


when 
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when ſpeaking of geſtures, but likewiſe to ap- 
ply it to the action of comedians. Saltare and 
geſtum agere were uſed ſo indiſoriminately, that 
they were frequently ſaid to dance à dramatic 
piece inſtead of reciting it on the ſtage; and this 
not only when ſpeaking of the repreſentations of 
Pantomimes, who, as we ſhall ſee preſently, acted 
without opening their lips, but likewiſe when men- 
tioning the repreſentations of common tragedies 
or comedies, in which the recitation of the verſes 
formed a part of the execution of the play. 
Whenever you write to me, ſays Ovid, to a friend 
who had ſent him word that the Medea or ſome 
other compoſition of this poet was acted with great 
applauſe, that the theatre is full, as often as my 
pieces are danced ; and that my verſes are always 
clapt. r a Weg 


— » 
48 *%4 \ 


Carmina cum pleno ſaltari noſtra theatro, 
Vierſibus & plaudi ſcribis, amice, meis. | 
SY 10 bel. Ge, ü de 7. 


Gellius, to ſignify that the actors who formerly 
pronounced, uſed likewiſe to geſticulate, ſays, 
* that thoſe who., in his time ſung without ſtirring, 
were accuſtomed before to dance. while they were 
finging. n 3 

Juvenal ſays, that the carver at the better ſort 
of tables, uſed to dance while he was carving. 
Now *tis poſſible to carve and geſticulate; but 


 ® Saltabundi autem canebant quæ nunc flantes canunt. Id. 
ibid, lib. 20. cap. 2. 
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one cannot carve and dance after our. manner; 
Beſides, this poet adds by way of raillery, that 
there is a kind of merit in cutting up a pullet and 
a hare with a varied geſture ſuited to each opera- 
tion. There were particular ſchools at Rome for 
this kind of Saltation. 


Struforem interea, ne qua indignatio deſit, 
Saltantem ſpefia, & chironomonta volanti 
Cultello, donec peragat dictata magiſtri 
Omnia; nec minimo ſane diſcrimine refert, 


Quo geſtu lepores & quo gallina ſecetur. 
„r. t6 Ke 


e while thy . yet to raiſe, 
The carver dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 
With flying knife; and as his art direfts, 
Wi tþ proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects. 

Mr WILLIAM BowLEes, 


In fine, Ariſtides Quintilianu; after ſpeaking of 
the friendſhip which Cicero had for Roſcius; 
charmed with his exactneſs in obſerving meaſure, 
and with the elegance of his geſture, calls this ce- 
lebrated comedian a dancer. He gives him the 
name of c ces, which has the ſame ſignification 
as the Latin word ſaltator; but we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently by a paſſage of Caſſiodorus that this Greek 
word had been latinized. In effect, tho* Roſcius 
ſpoke often on the ſtage, yet Cicero generally 
commends him for his geſture. 
Ergo ille corporis motu tantum amorem fibi conciliarat à 
nobis omnibus, Cic. pro ARCHIA, | 
Cicero, 
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Cicero, as Macrobius relates, uſed to con- 
tend ſometimes with Roſcius, ho Ahould expreſs 
beſt the ſame ſentimerit in different ways, each 
of the diſputants making uſe, of thoſe talents. in 
which. he particularly excelled. Roſcius therefore 
rendered by a mute action the ſenſe of the phraſe 
which Cicero had compoſed” and recited ; and pro- 
per arbiters were to judge who had ſucceeded 
beſt, Ciczxro changed afterwards the words 
and turn of the phraſe, without enervating the 
ſenſe and Roſcius was obliged in his turn to ex- 
preſs the ſenſe by other geſtures, without weaken- 
ing it by., his mute actiooen © 
Thus we have ſaid enough coneerting the art 
of Saltation conſidered in its full extent. Tis 
plain by what has been here advanced, that the 
ancients practiſed thoſe leſſons" in their religious 
ceremonies, at. table, and on other occaſions. '' But 
our ſubje& does not require us to follow the Sal- 
tation thro? all the uſes it was applied to; let us 
come now more Particularly to the rheatvical Sat: 
ration. 4 AF ela 
& Mg Bir 907 gn Oi; 2693 , ret 
a Fr cert? „ conſtat ea, eum cum FORT folition, 
wirum tile Spins eandem ſontantlum Toariis "geftibus efficeter, 
an ipſe per eloquentie 73 2 bn. fronunti aret. 
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o the theatricaF Dance or "Satatiin. | How 
265 player that g li culated, could aft it, in con- 


cert. with the other 9 e of He 
ee „ cen. , 21021. 


** 5 Mt © 
* E „ „ 


M446 


- I E art 1 e ſuitable to, the theatri- 
I cl declamation, Was ſubdivided ir into three 
different methods. The firſt taught the Emmelia 
proper, for tragic declamation.. The ſecond the 

dax, Atted to the declamation of comedies. 
Ke third ſhewedd the Sicinnis, a geſture Prp- 
per; for the recitation. of thoſe dramatic pieces 


a the ,ancignts, ts. Called Satyres, * per- 


ſonages. w who. recited in theſe three kinds of 
g 0 uſed ſeveral een particularly | a. 


W to each. 
ucian nevertheleſs in his treatiſe of dancing, 
ſays, that in executing the comic pieces, they fre- 


quently uſed to mix the proper geſticulations of 


fatyte with —— that is 29s Nicianis 


Wirk the Cordaw. - 

How was it polible tÞme will fa) for the an- 
cients to reduce theſe methods to writing, and to 
find out notes and characters, which ſhould ex- 
preſs all the attitudes and movements of the body? 


 ® ATHBEN EUs, lib. 1, 


89 
Py 


. 1 Really 
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Really I can't tell; but Feuillee's Choregraphy, 
which I have already made mention of, ſhews 
the thing was poſſible. There is no mote diffi- 
culty in learning to make geſtures by notes, than 

ee by notes how to make ſteps and fi- 
Nov that the latter is N is ne 

dd by Feuilice's book. 

Tho we have not ens the uſe of n 
into An art, and for want of ſufficiently canvaſſing 
this ſubject we have not conſequentiy divided the 
objects as much as the ancients ; yet tis viſtble 
that tragedy and comedy have their own peculiar 
geſtures. - The action, attitude, carriage, and eoun- 
tenance of our actors who recite in tragedy, are 
not the ſame as when they act in comedy. Di- 
refted merely by inſtinct they render us ſenſible 
of the principles on which the ancients founded 
the diviſion of the art of theatrical geſture, and 
reduced it into three different methods. Nature, 
as: Cicero obſerves; '* hug given each paſſion,” and 
ſentiment its particular expreſſion on the countenance, 
as. ell as its proper tont and geſture. The paſ- 
ſions generally treated er are not r ſame 
as thoſe of comedy. 

We find ſeveral Gasen n ne of Quinti- 
Lian's Inſtitutes, where he ſpeaks more copiouſly 
than elſewhere of the geſture ſuitable to an orator, 
which plainly indicate that the comedians had 
reuter Khools, in his time, Where they were 


a Omnis enim motus animi fr guendam 'F natura habet wul- 
tun, & forum & geftiim. Cc. de ort. 


N 2 inſtructed 
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inſtructed in the right theatrical geſture. Here 
he diſſuades his pupil ſometimes from following 
what the comedians taught in relation to ſome 
particular part of their action; and at other times 
he cites them as good maſters. Thoſe who teach 
the Scenic art, ſays he in another part of the ſame 
chapter, find that the _ made only with the 
head, is a bad geſture. It even appears that:thoſe 
Profeſſors had what we call terms of art. Quin: 
tilian ſpeak ing of the countenance which an ora- 
tor ſnould ſhew for ſome time before he has com- 
menced his diſcourſe, hen che eyes of the whole 
audience are fixt upon him, i ſays , that the /co- 
medians gave in their ſtyle o this ſtudied ſilence 
the appellation; of pauſe s. 

As the ancient players: — uſe but very: ſel- 


dom that kind of geſture Which we have diftit> . 


guiſhed by the name of inſtituted; in ſhott, 43 


their Sallation was of à particular kind, it was 


natural for them to have ſeparate ſchools: and pro- 
feſſors. Beſides, they were obliged to be maſters 
of an art whieh particularly belonged to them, 1 
mean that of adapting the time and cadence of 
their geſture to the recitation of the Singer, who 
ſometimes ſpoke in their ſtead: I ſhall endeavour 
to explain here more intelligibly than J have hi: 
therto done, „how this point could be effected, 
Boo is, how the action of the. Player Who, geſti- 


„il 211 wr . ti El 121 213 3 
a "Sol capite geſtum — 1 guogue de 55 — pu- 


larunt. Quix x. Inſt. lib i. cap. 3. 
; DIY 


Scenic „ more, Id. ibid, 
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culated, could accompany the pronunciation of 
the perſon that recited·¶ Before I gave this laſt ex- 
plication, I thought proper to wait till my reader 
had been a little better acquainted wirh the ſub- 
ject; tho* I expoſed myſelf thereby to thẽ danger 
of falling into ſome repetitions. The reader will 
pleaſe to remember what we have already obſerv- 

ed, that the Hypocritical muſic preſided over ths 
Saltation. Now Mufic, ſays Quintilian, ' * Jirefts 
the movements of the body; as'it regulates the pro- 
greſſion of the voice. The Hypocritical muſic 
ſhewed therefore how to follow the meaſure in 
geſticulating, as the Metrical muſic taught the me- 
thod of following it in reciting; The Hypocriti- 
ca made uſe of the Rhytbmica; for the muſical 
arts could not each of them have their particular 
_ diſtricts ſo ſeparated, but that they ſometimes met 
in the ſame leſſon; one muſical art depending 
frequently. on the aſſiſtance of another. This 
is already ſomething to our purpoſGee. 
The actor therefore who recited, and the per- 

ä fon that geſticulated, were obliged to follow 
the ſame meaſure and time. We have ſeen; 
in Quintilian, that they endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh a proportion between the geſture and words 
of the orator, ſo that his action ſhould: be 
neither tao quick, nor broken. Very _Y' this 
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idea aroſe, from hence, that the actor wha recited 
on the ſtage ought to pronbunce only a certain 
number of words, while the other made a parti⸗ 
cular geſture. The former in all probability 
was obliged; to pronoudee a greater number of 
words, when the ſecond made another geſture. 
Be this as it will, tis certain, they both followed 
the ſame meaſure beaten by the ſame perſon, 
who had before him the verſes recited; whoſe 
ſyllables, as we have alteady obſerved, pointed 
out the time. Above theſe. verſes they noted the 
geſtures which the players were to make, mea- 
fare by mraſure. The Rhythmical mufic, ſays 
Ariſtides Quintilianus;* regulates the gtftur, as 
well as the recitation of the verſes. 

In what manner ſoever this was bins; we 
know: that the actors agreed perfectly well in 
their different parts. Seneca ſays, Dis ſurpriz - 
ing to ſes the geſture of eminent comedians on the 
ſtage overtake and even keep pace with ſpeech, Bots 
withſtanding the velocity of the" tongue. - *Tis plain 
that'Seneca's' meaning does not relate here to a 
perſon: who executes both at the ſame time; for 
there is nothing leſs ſurprizing than to ſee his 
geſture move as quick as his pronunciation. 
The thing is very natural; and there can be no 
room for adrmiration, but when one actor recites, 


a AzisTIDEs de Mufica. 


d Mirari ſolemus ſcene Bur quod 7 in omnem «Wifi 
rerum & effeftuum paratd illorum tft manus, & verborum we- 
docitatem geſtus aſſequitur. SENECA, ep. 121. 

8001 | 1 


while 
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while another geſticulates. Wie find likewiſe hy 


a paſſage of Cicero, that a comedian wha 
dropped a geſture out of time, was hiſſed as 
much as one who was miſtaken in pronouncing 
a verſe. Lucian obſerves alſo, that a geſture not 
in its proper meaſure was eſteemed a capital fault 
in an actor; which occaſioned the proverb among 
the Greeks, To commit à ſoleci ſin mith the hand. 
As the art of Saltation is loſt, it would be a raſn 
er to pretend to divine all the particulars of 
a practice perfected by experience and the r- 
flections of many thouſands of perſons. What we 
know for certain is, that the people were very ſen» 
ſible when there was any miſtake committed. Tis 
true, the habit of being preſent at thoſe ſpectacles; 
rendered them, as Cicero obſerves, ſo very delis 
cate, that they found fault even with inflexions 
and falſe concords, tho' theſe concords — 2 
good effect, when managed with art. 101100 
To return to the art of geſture, thre 18 no 
manner of doubt but the ancient comedians excel. 
led in this part of the declamation. They had very 
great natural diſpoſitions for it, if we may form 
a x Jodgment __ them, wg nn we 8 in _ 


Y 


o Hifrio þ 3 moveat extra numtrum, Heel, ver- 
ſus pronuntiatus eft- Hllaba una . aut 9 e, 
S exploditur, Cic. in Parad. 0 8 


d Quanto molliores ſunt & ects in cans; 4 
& falſe. voculæ quam certæ & fruere, quibus tamen nan mor 
do auſteri, ſed 1. ſæpius fiant, multitudo it/a reclamat. Cic. de 
orat. bb, 3. 
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countrymen our co-temporaries.” They applied them- 
ſelves with great care and aſſiduity to their profeſſi- 
ON, as we ſhall preſently make appear ; and if they 
failed or were careleſs in their action, the ſpecta- 
tors, who were capable of judging, took care to 
ſet them right. Tertullian ſays, * Tbat this geſticu- 
lation eas as bewitching as the diſcourſe of the ſer- 
pent who ſeduced the firſt woman. Had the critics, 
who have attempted to cenſure or elucidate Ari- 
ſtotle's poetics, been attentive to the ſignification 
of the word "Opynois or Saltatio, they would not 
have found it 0 unaccountable that the ancient 
chorus ſhould dance, even in the moſt ſolemn 
and melancholy parts of tragedy. Tis: eaſy to 
conceive, that thoſe dances were nothing elſe 
but- geſtures and ſigns, by which the perſon- 
ages of the chorus expreſſed their ſentiments; 
whether they ſpoke, or + teſtified by a mute 
action, how. much they were moved with the 
event in which they · were concerned. This de- 
clamation obliged frequently the chorus to walk 
upon the ſtage, and as the evolutions which a 
great number of people make at the ſame time, 
cannot be rightly executed without being previ- 
ouſly concerted, (unleſs they were to fall into the 
irregular motions of a multitude, the ancients took 
care to preſcribe certain rules to the ſteps of the 
chorus. Theſe regular evolutions have occaſioned 


our critics to take the Saltation of the chorus, 


for a kind of balet or r dancing after our manner. 


* Ioſe geſftus 1 vis eft, 'TERTULL. de Sette, 
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The chorus at firſt had particular maſters who 
taught them their patts ; but the poet Aiſchilus, 

*, who made a very particular ſtudy of the art of 
theatrical repreſentations, undertook to inſtruct 
them himſelf, and his example, it — was fol- 
lowed by the reſt. of the Greek poets. 

We muſt not therefore form an us: of the 
figure which thoſe ancient chorus's made at the 
Athenian and Roman theatres, from what we ima- 
gine we ſhould behold on our ſtages, were our 
chorus to declaim. We fancy to ourſelves ſome- 
thing like the immoveable chorus of the opera, 
compoſed: of fellows the greateſt part of whom 
do not even know how to walk right, and who 
of courfe muſt render the moſt moving ſcenes 
ridiculous by their aukward action. We imagine 
ſomething in the ſame nature as the chorus of 
our comedies, conſiſting of underſtrappers, ſu- 
pernumeraries, and the very worſt actors, who 
perform but wretchedly a part which they are not 
uſed to. But the chorus of the ancient tragedies 
was executed by able and experienced actors, and 
the expence that attended this repreſentation 
was fo very great, that a particular law was paſ- 
ſed at Athens, ondaining the nn to der 
fray iet i 19% 


In order therefore to form a juſt notien of the 


ancient chorus, we muſt repreſent to ourſelves a 
great number of excellent actors, giving anſwer to 
a perſonage who addreſſes his diſcourſe to them. 


Þ ATHEN, lib, 1. 
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186 CRF IUAL RRETILIRCTIONS 07: F: 
We are to fancy each actor of: the chorus, uſing 
geſtures and attitudes fuitable to what he intended 
actually to expteſs; and proper to the particular 
character he repreſented. We are to imagine we ſee 
the old man, the child, the woman, and the young 
\ man of the chorus teſtifying their joy, or afflic: 
tion, or their other paſſions, by particular geſtures 
ſuitable to their age, and ſex. Such a ſpectacle, me: 
thinks, was not the leaſt moving ſcene of the an- 
cient: tragedy. - Fhus we find that one of the 
chorus's of Æſchilus made ſeveral pregnant women 
fall in labor. in the very theatre at Athens. This 
accident induced the Athenians to reduce the num- 
ber of the actors of thoſe terrible chorus's to fif · 
teen or twenty; which before were ſometimes com» 
poſed of fifty perſonages. Some paſſages of our 
new operas, where the poet makes a principal per: 
ſonage addreſs his ſpeech to the chorus who ſay 
2 few words to him in anſwer, have been very 
well received, tho' the actors of the chorus do 
not declaim. I am ſurprized that this practice 
of the ancients has not been more followed by 
mockem poets. | 1 oh 
In fine, we . fra 2 1 which a 
ſpeaking imitated only the mute action of the 
chorus of the ancient tragedy, meet with great 
ſueceſs and applauſe at the opera, when: they 
were executed with ſome attention. I mean thoſe 
balets which had-fearce any dancing movements, 
but were only compoſed of. geſtures, exter- 
a In the tragedy of the Eumenides. 
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nal ſigns, and in a word, of a dumb ſhew 
which Lulli placed in the funeral pomp of 
Pfyche, and in that of Alceſtes, as well as in the 
ſecond act of Theſeus, where the poet introduces 
ſome old men a dancin 8 as alſo the balet of the 
fourth act of Atys, an in the firft ſcene of the 
fourth act of Iſis, where Quinault brings on the 
ſtage the inhabitants of the Hyperborean regions. 
The above-mentioned demi- chorus's (if I be al- 
lowed” this expreſſion) afforded a very engaging 
ſpectacle, when Lulli had them executed by dan- 
cers "who were under perfect ſubjeQtion to him, 
and who neither durſt make a dancing ſtep when 
he had forbidden it, nor omit executing their 
proper geſture exactly at the time preſcribed. It 
was very eaſy, by. ſeeing the execution of theſe 
_ dances, to comprehend how the meaſure could 
regulate the geſture at the theatres of the an- 
cients, | The ingenious perſon here mentioned, had 
conceived by the fole force of his imagination, 
that the repreſentation might derive ſomething of 
a pathos even from the mute action of the cho- 
rus; for I do not apprehend that he hit upon this 
idea by means of the writings of the ancients, 
whoſe paſſages relating to the dancing of the cho- 
rus, had not been 7” underſtood”? in the 2 4 
noW explained. 25 

Laulli had fo greut an Arden to theſe 
balets, that in compoſing them © he employ- 
ed 2 Pasteur dancing maſter, whoſe name was 
Olvet. This was the perſon (and not Des 
| Proſſes or Beavehamps, whom Lulli commonly 


1 made 
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made uſe of) that compoſed the balets of the 
funeral pomp of Pſyche, and Alceſtes, and like- 
wiſe thoſe of the old men of Theſeus, of the me- 
lancholy dreams of Atys, and the quakers and ſhi- 
verers of Iſis. The latter was compoſed intirely 
of geſtures. and external ſigns of people ſhiver- 
ing with. cold ; and had not ſo much as a fingle 
ſtep of our ordinary dance. *Tis alſo obſervable 
that thoſe balets which were very acceptable. at 
that time, were cxecuted by dancers almoſt 
unpractiſed in the buſineſs to which Lulli ap- 
plied them. But tis time now to return to my 
ſubject. 


—— —„— 


Hag. XY, 


Obſervations concerning the manner in which 
be dramatic pieces of the ancients were re- 
preſented. Of the paſſion which the Greeks 
and Romans had for theatrical entertain- 
ments; as alſo of the ſtudy the actors made 
2 flew: art, ang * . IF] re- 


ceived. 


\H E n of our 9 canpat be 

ſupplied by the imagination. As we 
have not therefore been preſent at the repreſen- 
tation of theatrical pieces, in which one actor re- 
Cites, while another geſticulates, it would be wrong, 
methinks, to commend, and ſtill more ſo to con- 
rom poſitively the ancient, diviſion of the Weine 
tion. 


— 
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tion. I have already taken notice that there was 
not that abſurdity in the thing, as appears to 
us at firſt ſight : for we cannot tell how far the 
repreſentation might have been imbelliſned by cir- 
cumſtances as well as by the ability of the actors. 


Several learned men of the northern parts of Eu- 


rope have decided upon the mere authority of a 
narrative, that our operas are very ridiculous ſpec- 
tacles; and fit only for the amuſement of children ; 
and yet they changed their opinion afterwards upo x 
ſeeing theſe repreſentations. They had beef con- 
vinced by experience (which alone in this caſe 
was capable of perſuading them) that mother, 
tho' ſne bewails in muſic the loſs of her children, 
is nevertheleſs a perſonage capable of exciting ſen- 
timents of compaſſion 'andforrow. 

The puppet- ſnews in which the declamation is 


divided]: ' amuſe us, notwithſtanding the” action 1 is 


executed by a kind of automaton. It will ſignify 
nothing to ſay: that this childiſh ſhow. diverts us, 
becauſe the ridiculouſneſs of the exetrition is per- 
fectly well adapted to that of the ſubject. The 
puppet- opera of La Grille's invention, which was 
eſtabliſhed at Paris about the year 1674, drew 
the whole town for two winters ſucèeſſively; and 
yet this ſpectacle was a common opera, with this 
difference, that the part of the action was execut- 
ed by a large puppet; whoſe geſtures were ſuited 
to the recitatives ſung by a muſician,” Who emit- 
ted his voice thro* an opening contrived i in the 
floor of the ſtage. ' I have ſcen operas repreſented 
in eee in Italy, and yet no body thought 
them 
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* a, tidiculoug Ide The operas which 
great cardinal in h bis, youth took a plea- 
fare. in exhibiting after this manner, were yalt- 
ly entertawing, becauſe the puppets being 
near four feet high, -bore | a greater reſemblance 
to human perſonages. . Who, is. it then that can 
pretend. to determine chat thoſe very ſpeftacles 
would be diſagreable, were a company of excel- 
lent actors, whom we had been already accuſtom · 
ed to ſee maſked; were they, I; ſay, to cxe- 
cute perfectly the geſticuls ion, which a Puppet 
can, execute but very indifferencly? , - | 

The conduct and writings of the 8 fof. 
ficiently., ſhew they were à people that did 
not want ſenſe or judgment. When they deter- 
mined in favor of that kind of declamation, in 
which the geſture and pronunciation were fre 
quently. executed by different actors, they had 
already been acquainted for upwards of à hundred 
and twenty years with the natural and plain man- 
ner of . reciting, and yet they thought proper 
to quit it for che e mare hes. mags 
manner. 

Beſides, the pm; — che Greeks. and 
Romans were at in the repreſentation of their dra- 
matic pieces, is a convincing argument of the 
attention they gave to thoſe entertainments. No 
would not this attention which. continued during 
the. Pace, of eight hundred years (ot ſo long 
were the theatres open at Rome after the adven- 
ture of Livius Andronicus) would it not, I fay, 
me been ſufficient to undeceive the Romans in 

22405 
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reſpeſt: to: the diviſion: of the declamation be- 
eween two actors; had this dyviſian been fo abſurd 
2 thing as vn are apt at firſt to imagine. We muſt 
therefore direſt ourſelves of our fizſti prejudice; 
in the ſame manner cas men o ſenſo throw off 
thoſe prejudiees Mhich incline chem 49, diſlike the 
modes and cuſtoms. of foreign countries. 
Ihe tepreſentation of three of Sophacles's tra 
edies, coſt the Athenians more than the war. of 
Peloponneſus. We know what immenſe expences 
the Romans were at in erecting / theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and cirqus's, even in the provincial ci- 
ties. Sotne of theiſe huildings which: are ſtill in- 
tire, are the mnſt valuable monuments of ancient 
architecture; and we admire even the ruins, of 
thoſe that are fallen.. The Roman hiſtory abounds 
alſo with facts. which evince the immoderate paſ- 
fron the people had for ſhows, and that — 
princes. and private perſons put themſelves 
immenſe expences to-gratify- them. I ſhall — 


Macrubius ſays, « that Aifopus, à celebrat- 
ks — player of whom we have already made 
mention, and v8 was Ciceros co-temporarx, 
left to a ſon of his, whom Horsce and Pliny - 
mention as a famous ſpend-thrift, a fortune of five 
millions of livres which he had gained by his 
profeſſion. We read in Pliny that NN the 


| Mens. Saturn. lib. 2. cap to. 85 r 
Honk. fat. 1. 2. c. 10. Pity, Lao. a 


* 


comedian, 
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comedian, an intimate friend of Cicero, had up- 
wards of a hundred thouſand livres a year for his 
ſalary . This player's allowance muſt have been 
increaſed ſince the time in which*Pliny ſtates 
his income, becauſe. /Macrobius: aſſures us, ® he 
received near nine hundred livres a day of 
the public money, which ſum was intirely for 
his own uſe, being under no en of Ad- 
ing it with the company. 117 4 

The oration which — Pa this 
very Roſeius, juſtißes the account given by Pliny 
and Macrobius. The principal point of Roſcius's 
faw-ſuit related to a ſlave, whom Fannius pre- 
tended to have committed to Roſcius's care, in 
order ito teach him the theatrical art, after which 
Roſcius and Fannius were to ſell the ſlave, and 
divide the money betwixt them. Cicero does 
not allow there was any ſuch agreement, but pre- 
tends that Panurgus (for ſo the flave. was called) 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be the intire property of 
Reoſcius, becauſe his worth as a comedian exceed- 
ed by far his value as a ſlave.  Panurgus's per- 
ſon, adds Cicero, is not worth thirty piſtoles, but 
Roſcius's eleve is worth twenty thouſand :crowns. 
Fannius $ fave: would: have earnt but eighteen 
dire e cum jan _ air 8 Roſeius bifris Sef- 
lentium uingenta millia annua A, ſrodatur. Pr I. 
lid. 7. cap. 39. 

d Tanta fuit gratia ut mercedem diurnam de publico mille 
denarios fine gregalibus falus acceperit, Mackos. Saturn- 
lib. 2. cap. 10. | 


pence 
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pence a day, but Roſcius's pupil can earn eighteen 
piſtoles. Can you imagine, ſays Cicero in ano- 
ther place, that ſo diſintereſted a perſon as Ro- 
ſcius would attempt to appropriate, at the ex- 
pence of his honor, a ſlave of the value only 
of thirty piſtoles; Roſcius, who for theſe twelve 
years has acted for us gratis, a generoſity that 
has deprived him of two millions of livres? TI 
do not, adds Cicero, ſet too high a hate on the ſa- 
lary he could have received ; we ſhould have given 
at leaſt as much to him as to Dionyſia. We have 
already taken notice of this a&treſs. Thus we ſee 
in what manner the actors were payed during the 
time of the republic. Macrobius ſays, that Ju- 
lius Cæſar gave Laberius twenty thouſand crowns, 
to engage this poet to act in a piece which he 
had compoſed for the ſtage : one might find ſe- 
veral other prodigalities of the like nature un- 
der-the. other emperors. At length the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, * who is frequently diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation of Anroninus the philo- 
ſopher, gave orders that the actors in ſhows 
which certain magiſtrates were obliged to exhibit 
to the people, ſnould not demand more than 
five pieces of gold for every repreſentation; 
and that the perſon who defrayed: the expen- 
ces, ſhould not give them more than double 
that price. Thoſe gold pieces were of the ſame 
value pretty near as our French Lewidores of thirty 
to a mark, which are current for twenty four li- 
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194 CRITICAL REFLECTIONS en 
vres. Livy finiſhes his diſſertation on the riſe and - 


progreſs of theatrical repreſentations at Rome, 


with obſerving,. * that @ diverſion which had ſo 
inconſiderablè a beginning, was degenerated into ſo 
magnificent and ſumptuous a ſpectacle, that the very 
wealthieſt kingdoms were hardly able to ſupport 
the expence of it. As the Romans themſelves 
were become for the moſt part declaimers and 
geſticulators, no wonder they had ſo great an e- 


ſteem for their actors. The elder Seneca ſays, in 


the introduction to his firſt book of controverſies, 
> that the young people in his time made the ſtu- 
dy of theſe arts their moſt ſerious occupation. 
This evil continually increaſed. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who lived under Conſtantine the 


Great, ſays, © How few. are thoſe families which 
cultivate the liberal arts? Nothing is heard 


now but ſinging and fiddling. Inſtead of a phi- 
lofo pher, the cuſtom is to ſend for a finger ; 3 


a 2. ab fone initio res in banc wel 0 bulentis s vix 
tolerabilem ſaſaniam venerit. LIV. hiſt. I. 7. | 
d Malarum rerum induſtria invaſit it animes, Cantandi fal. 
tandique nunc _— 8 e tanent. SENEC. Contr. 
* 3. 210 fr. 
©, Duod cum ita . * * W PR cultibus 
ade celebrate, nunc ludibriis iguavie torrentes exundant, vo 
cali ſon, perſtabili tinnitu fidiam reſultantes, Deniqus pro phi- 
loſopho cantor, & in locum oratoris doctor artium ludicrarum 
accitur & ' bibliothecis fe pulebrorum ritu in perpetuum 'claufis, | 
fabricantur hydraulica, & tyre in ſpeciem carpentorim ingertes, 


ibiægue, & hiftrionici gęſtus inflruments num levia. Anl. 
MaARCELL, hiſt, * 14. 
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and inſtead of an orator, for a profeſſor of 
the theatrical arts. Libraries are ſhut up like. 
tomb, and people's whole ſtudy is taken up in 
making hydraulics, huge tyres, various flutes, and 
all forts of inſtruments uſed in "ER the 
geſticulation of actors. : 
I muſt acquaint the reader, that in, Fo," 
the value of the Roman coin to the F IP 
ſtandard, I have not followed Budeus, tho? 
his calculation was right when that learned. 
man wrote. But the ſame filver mark that was 
not worth twelve livres, current money, when NF 
Budeus | publiſhed his work De Aſe, * was worth "x 
ſixty livres when reduced to the coin that was F 
current when this laſt eſtimation was made. * Thoſe 
who tranſlate or comment upon ancient writers, 
ought to be attentive to this point, as alſo to 
value the ſum of which the author makes men- 
tion, by the proportion between gold. and. ſil- 
ver, which can hardly be reckoned the ſame 
it was in the time of the Roman republic. Ten 
ounces of fine ſilver were then equivalent to an 
ounce of fine gold; whereas for an ounce of fine 
gold in France, we muſt now give very near fif- 
teen ounces of fine ſilver. There are a great many 
countries in Europe where gold is ſtill dearer. 
In fine, tis reaſonable, methinks, to judge 
of the progreſs a nation made in arts of 
which we have no, monuments to found A 
ſolid deciſion, by the progreſs this very nation 


a Under Fzaxcis J. d In 1718. | 


— has 
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has made in other arts of which we have ſome 
remains : Now the monuments extant of poetry, 
eloquence, painting, ſculpture, and the architecture 
of the ancients, . are an evident proof that they 
were very ſkilful in all thefe arts, and had car- 
ried them to a high degree of perfection. Since 
we muſt be determined ſome way or other in 
reſpect to their ability in the art of theatrical 
repreſentations, why ſhould not our opinion be 
in favor of their ſkill and fucceſs, fo as to incline 
us to think we ſhould give thoſe repreſentations, 
could we ſee them, the ſame commendations 
we beſtow on their buildings, ſtatues and writ- 
ings? May we not even draw from the excel- 
lence of the poems of the ancients a preſump- 
tion in favor of the merit of their actors? Have 
we not the very ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe, that 
thoſe actors muſt have excelled in their profeſ- 
ſion? The moſt part of them were born ſlaves, 
and conſequently ſubje& from their infancy to 

make as long and as rigorous an apprenticeſhip 
as their maſters thought proper. If they became 
eminent in their art, they were ſure of acquir- 

ing liberty, riches, and the public eſteem. In 
Greece thoſe who excelled in the theatrical art 
were reputed perſons of diſtinction, and we have 
even inſtances of ambaſſadors and miniſters of 
ſtate taken from this profeſſion. * Tho' the Ro- 
man laws excluded moſt comedians from the free- 


2 Liv. hift, J. * a b Os. J. 2. cap, 11. Ax- 
NOB, gdv, — lib. 7. 


dom 
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dom of the city, the public nevertheleſs had a 
great value for them, as we ſhall preſently demon- 
ſtrate. They acted the buſy body at Rome with 
as much impunity as the Eunuchs who ſing a 
preſent in Italy. 

We are informed by fats that the apprentice- 
ſhip of thoſe who were deſigned for the ſtage, 
and who in all probability were none but ſuch as 
ſeemed to have a diſpoſition for the buſineſs, was 
extremely tedious. Cicero tells us, * that tragic 
players uſed to practiſe whole years before they 
appeared upon the ſtage. They made even a part 
of their apprenticeſhip in declaiming ſeated, that 
they might find afterwards a greater facility when 
they declaimed ſtanding upon the ſtage. A per- 
ſon accuſtomed to perform a thing more diffi- 
cult than the ordinary exerciſes of his employ- 
ment, goes thro* theſe afterwards with greater 
eaſe and grace. Now the breaſt is more at eaſe 
in a, man ſtanding than ſitting. | 

Hence it was uſual to exerciſe the gladiators 

> with heavier arms than thoſe with which they 
fought. For, as Quintilian obſerves, the labor 
we go thro' in our apprenticeſhip, ſhould be much 


harder than what we are ts endure when we be- 
come maſters of our art, 


a Cic. de orat. lib. 1. vid. :nfra. 


b Gladiatores gravioribus armis diſcunt oo pugnant. Ss Ns 
Cont. I. 4. 


c Diffciliora enim 4 efſe que exercent, * fit 1 ip- 
um illud in quod exercent. Qu1NT. lib. 11. cap. 2. 


9 Cicero 
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Cicero informs ® us, that the great: actors would 


never ſpeak a word in the morning, before they 
had unfolded, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, me- 


thodically their voice; letting it looſe by de- 


grees, that they might not hurt the organs by emit- 
ting it with precipitancy and violence. They 
likewiſe took care to lye a- bed during this exer- 
ciſe. After having acted, they ſat themſelves down, 
and in this poſture they folded again, as it were, 
the organs of their voice, raiſing it to the higheſt 
tone to which they had aſcended in declaiming, 
and depreſſing it afterwards ſucceſſively to all 
the other tones, till they came at length to the 
very loweſt. Notwithſtanding the advantages 
that aroſe from eloquence at Rome, and the ad- 
ditional ornament a fine voice was to eloquence, 
yet-Cicero will not fuffer an orator to make him- 
ſelf a ſlave” to his voice, as was "cuſtomary for 
the comedians. It ſeems nevertheleſs; that a little 
after the death of Cicero, whom Senden the elder, 
by what he ſays himſelf, might have ſeen, the 
Roman orators gave into the moſt ſuperſtitious 
practices of the actors, in order to preſerve their 
voice. Seneca therefore making mention of Por- 
cius Latro the orator, his ſchool- fellow, friend, and 


a Me autem nemo dicendi ſtudigſus Græcorum & tragædorum 
more woci ſerviet, qui & annos complures ſedentes declamitant, & 


guotiaie ne pronuncient, vocem cubantes ſenſim excitant : 


eandem cùm egerint, ab acutiſſimo ſond uſque ad, graviſſimum 


ſauum * Cc, de orat. lib. 1. 


0 
* ; * 


country- 
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countryman, obſerves as a very rare thing ; * that 
this Porcius, who had been brought up in Spain, 
and was accuſtomed to a ſober and laborious life, 
ſuch as people at that time continued to lead in 


the provinces, uſed no manner of preſervative 


for his voice, but neglected the practice of un- 
folding it methodically from the higheſt ro the 
loweſt | tone, and of folding or turning it in again 
in the ſame manner. 

Perſius ſpeaking of thoſe who prepare them- 
ſelves for public orations or recitations, ranks a- 
mong the number of precautions uſed on thoſe 
occaſions, that of gargling the throat with a kind 
of compoſition mann ns that purpoſe. 


Grands: aliquid, a vun, anime prelargus 
anbelet: | 


Scilicet hec populb, pexuſque, togaque recents, | | 


== = = - =- = liquido cum plaſmate guttur 
Mobile conlueris. Pers. fat. 1. 


7 noiſe, and empty pomp, a ſtorm of and; 


Lab'ring with ſound that little ſen 9 affords. 

They comb, and tben they order ev' ry hair: 

A goon, or white, or - ſcour'd to wn. 
wear. 


A birth-day jewel bobbing at their ear. 


a Nil wocis cauſa facere, non illam per gradus paulatim ab 
imo uſque ad ſummum perducere, non rurſus a ſumma conten- 


tione ay intervallis deſcendere, non ſudorem unct ion aiſcu 
Sxxxc. Contr, I. 1. 
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Next gargle well their throats, and thus prepur* d 
They mount, a G eee, to be ſeen and bear d. 
| DRYDEN. 


Ariſtotle ſays * ls very ſame thing as Cicero in 
relation to the care which the actors, and thoſe 
who ſung in chorus, had to preſerve their voice. 
We learn alſo from Apuleius , that the actors 
declaimed every day, to the end their wagons 
might not, in a manner, grow ruſty. 

The writings of the ancients abound with facts 
which ſhew, that their attention in relation to 
whatever might ſtrengthen or improve the voice, 
was carried even to a degree of ſuperſtition, We 
find by the third chapter of the eleventh book 
of Quintilian's inſtitutes, that with regard to all 
kinds of eloquence, the ancients made a pro- 
found ſtudy of the nature of the human voice, 
and of all the proper methods for ſtrengthening 
it. The art of teaching how to ſtrengthen. and 
manage the voice was become a particular pro- 
feſſion. Pliny points out in ſeveral parts of 
his hiſtory, no leſs than twenty plants, which 
were reckoned ſpecifics for that purpoſe. The 
care of preferving the voice was become one of 
the moſt ſerious occupations of theſe who ſpoke 
or recited in public. I ſhall cite here only the 


a AR18TOT. Prob. 1. 10. 

b Deſuetude omnibus pigritiam, pigritia wetermn pts, Tra- 
gædi adeo ni quotidie proclament, claritudo arteriis obſoleſtit. 
Eitur identidem boando purgant ravim. Aru. Fox. lib: 2. 


example 
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example of Nero, that theatrical man whom the 
Gods thought proper to intruſt- with the go- 
vernment of the world. Pliny relates, that this 
prince was the inventer of a new method of 
ſtrengthening the voice, which conſiſted in de- 
claiming as loud as poſſible with -a leaden plate 
upon his breaſt. Suetonius adds b ſome cu- 
rious particulars to Pliny's relation. After 
mentioning the regimen they obſerved, and the 
precautions uſed in order to improve and preſerve 
the voice, he informs us that Nero, upon his 
return from Greece, was ſo extremely careful, as 
to make uſe of ſeveral particular drugs for this 
very purpoſe. And that he might ſpare his voice 
as much as poſſible, whenever he muſtered his 
troops, he declined calling each ſoldier by his 
name according to the cuſtom of the Romans; 
but ordered their names to - be called over by 
one of 'thoſe domeſtics whom the Romans kept 
near their perſons; to ſpeak for them when there 
was WO to raiſe the n high in or- 


a. Nerv, gucmiam ita Diis peur, princeps, Jawina peetori im- 
poſita, ſub ea cantica exclamans alendis vocibus demonſtravit 
rationem. Pl ix. Riſt. lib. 39. cap. 3- 


b Nec corum guiduam omitiere que generis ejus artifices, wel 
conſervande vocis cauſa wel augende fuctitarent. Sed & 
plumbeam chartam ſupinus pectore ſuſtinere & li ere vomitu- 
que purgari, & ere pomis 'cibiſque officientibus. Ac poſt 
hac tantum abfuit d remittendo laxandogue ſtudio, ut conſervan- 
de wocis gratia neque milites unquam niſi alio ver ba pronunci- 
ante appellaret. SYET. in NgRONE, 


der 
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der to be heard. Thus we find that theatrical 
people have been ſubject in all times to be led 
away by whimſical notions. But theſe very fan- 
cies of Nero and others of his ſtamp ſhew how 
greatly thoſe arts were valued in which the beauty 
of the voice is of any advantage. 5 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Pantomimes, or players who ated with- 
out ſpeaking, 


H E. ancients, not fatisfied with reducing 

the Hypocritical muſic or the art of ge- 
ſticulation into method, carried it to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, that ſome comedians attempt- 
ed to act all ſorts of theatrical pieces without 
ſpeaking. Whatever the Pantomimes wanted to 
ſay, they expreſſed with geſtures taught by the 
art of Saltation. Ts it à reaſon for Venus to be 
appeaſed, ſays Arnobius * in a work written againſt 
the pagan ſuperſtitions, 2 ſee a Pantomime repre- 
ſenting Adonis, by making uſe of ſuch geſtures as he 
learns from the art of dancing? This ſhews that 
the Pantomimes made themſelves commonly un- 
derſtood without ſpeaking. 7. he ſtage-players, ſays 


a Obliterabit offenſam Venus, fi Adonis in habitu geftum 
agere viderit ſaltatoriis in motibus Pantomimum ? Ax xo. 
_ adv. Gent. 1. . FP 


3 | all 
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an ancient writer, explain and ſet before us an 
ordinary fable without the afitance of language. 
One would imagine by reading Lucian, 
> that it was cuſtomary ſometimes to ſing the 
ſubje& executed by the Pantomimes; but tis 
alſo certain by ſeveral paſſages which I ſhall pre- 
ſently cite, that they frequently acted, when no 
body either ſung or pronounced the + verſes of 
thoſe ſcenes in which they performed their dumb 
ſhew. The name of Pantomime, which ſignifies 
an imitator of every thing, was given to thoſe 
comedians, probably becauſe they imitated and 
explained all ſoxts of ſubjects by geſtures. We 
ſhall ſee preſently that the Pantomime not on- 
ly repreſented ſometimes a ſingle perſonage, as the 
other comedians ; but that he alſo painted and de- 
ſcribed by his geſture the action of ſeveral per- 
ſonages. For example, if the ſcene of Mercury 
and Sofia in the comedy of Amphytrio was ſome- 
times divided between two Pantomimes, ſo that 
one actor performed the part of Sofia, and ano- 
ther that of Mercury; the ſame actor ſometimes 
executed two parts, by acting alternately the per- 
ſonage of Mercury and that of Soſia. 

We have already obſerved that the art of geſ- 
ture was compoſed of natural and inſtituted 
ſigns. We may well imagine that the Panto- 
mimes made uſe of both, as they could not have 


a | Hifriones 1 * 5. fabulas _ —_—_ | . 
plerumgue aperiunt & exponunt, Au. de Magiſt. 
b Lucian, de Orch. 


. too 
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too many methods of making themſelves under- 
ſtood. All the movements therefore of a Pan- 
tomime, as St Auſtin * obſerves, had ſome ſigni- 
Keation, and all his geſtures were phraſes, as it 
were, to thoſe who had the key, 
As the Pantomimes uſed ſeveral geſtures of an 
arbitrary ſignification, a perſon muſt have been at 
leaſt accuſtomed to ſee them, that he might 
loſe nothing of their meaning. In fact St Auſtin 
informs us, that when the Pantomimes firſt be- 
gan to act on the Carthaginian ſtage, they were 
obliged for a long while to have a public crier, 
to acquaint people with the ſubje& they were go- 
ing to repreſent in their dumb ſhew. There 
are old people ſtill living, continues this father, who 
have aſſured me that they remember to have ſeen 
this practice. Bęſides we find that thoſe who are 
not initiated in the myſteries of theſe ſpectacles, 
underſtand but very little of what the Pantomimes 
mean, unleſs the perſon they fit next to, explains it 
to them. But uſe and cuſtom cleared E the 


1 moti bas dant figna quatdam 
Kine, & cum beulis corum fabulantur. S. Ave. de dodr. 
Chr. lib. 2. 


A -Priezis temporibus faltante Pantomimo, præco pronuntiabat 
populis Carthaginis quod ſaltator vellet intelligi. Quod adbuc 
multi miminerunt ſents quorum relatu hac folemus. audire. Nod 
Me eretiendam oft, quia nume quogue fi quis talium nugerun 
imperitus intraverit, niſi ei dicatur ub altero quid illi motus 
femificent, Nees ae. et. 8. Avec; de doctr. Chriſt. 
lib. 2. 5 


meaning 
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meaning of this mute language to thoſe who had 
not made a methodical ſtudy of it, in the ſame 
manner as it ſhews a perſon the ſignification of 
the words of a ſtrange language, of which he 
underftood ſome terms before; when he lives 
among people who ſpeak this language. One 
word he knows helps him to underſtand another, 


and ſo on. When people had a knowledge of 


this mute language, the geſtures they under- 
ſtood helped them to gueſs at the meaning of 
the new geſtures which in all probability the pan- 
tomimes invented from time to time. | 
A poem of Sidonius Apollinaris, intitled Nar- 
bona, and addreſſed to Conſentius a citizen of 
that place, ſhews that a great many pantomimes 
executed their parts without ſpeaking a word. 
Sidonius ſays here to his friend: When after 
<< having finiſhed your affairs, you went to un- 
«© bend yourſelf at the theatre, the comedians 
e trembled at your preſence. It ſeemed as 
<* if they were going to play before Apollo and 
© the nine muſes. You comprehended immedi- 
e ately the meaning of what Caramalus and 
<<. Phabaton repreſented without the aſſiſtance of 
- ſpeech, who made themſelves underſtood, as 
© it were, by a ſpeaking geſture, expreſſing them- 
<* ſelves ſometimes with a fingle nod, ſome- 
% times with the hand, or by ſome other mo- 
tion of the body. You knew preſently whe- 
ther it was Jaſon, Thyeſtes, or ſome other 
perſonage they intended to repreſent.“ 


Coram 


— 
— — — * b4 - - 
2 — — * * 
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es te Caramalus aut Phabaton 
_ Claufit faucibus & loquente geſtu, - 


Nutu, crure, genu, manu, rotatu, &C. * 


Sirmondus, in his notes upon Sidonius Apollina- 
ris, d informs us that this Caramalus and Phabaton 
were two celebrated Pantomimes, of whom men- 
tion is made in Ariſtenztus's letters, and in Le- 
ontius. The commentator of Sidonius produces 
hkewiſe upon this occaſion the following old epi- 
gram, the author of which is not known. 


T ot lingua quot membra viro, mirabilis eſt ars, 
Que facit articulos, ore ft lente, loqui. 


All the members of a Pantomime are- ſo many 
tongues, by means of which * ap without open- 
ing his mouth. | 


*Tis eaſy to conteive how the Pantomimes 
could contrive to give an intelligible deſcription 
of an action, and to fignify by their geſture the 
words taken in their proper ſenſe, as the heavens, 
the earth, a man, &c. But how was it poſſible 
for them (ſome will aſk) to expreſs by geſtures, 
words taken in a figurative ſenſe, which occur 
fo frequently in the poetic ſtyle ? 

I ſhall anſwer in the firſt place, that the ſenſe of 
the phraſe conveyed: ſometimes the meaning of 
thoſe words taken ina figurative ſenſe. Secondly, 
Macrobius © gives us an idea of the manner the 


= Stvon Carm. 23. verſ. 268. 
b S1RM. in not. ad Sibon. p. 157. 
c Mackog. Saturn. 2. cap. 7. 
Pantomimes 
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Pantomimes contrived to .expreſs thoſe words. 
He relates that. Hilas, the diſciple and competi- © 


tor of Pylades, (who, as We ſhall ſee preſently, TE, 


was the firſt inventer of the Pantomimic art) 
executed a Monologue after his manner, which 
ended with theſe words, the great - Agamemnon. 
Hilas, to expreſs them, made all the geſtures 
of a man that wants to meaſure another who is 
bigger than himſelf. Pylades cried out from the 
pit, Friend, thou makeſt thy Agamemnon a big 
man, but not a great man. Upon which the peo- 

ple inſiſted immediately that Pylades ſhould act 
that very part. Auguſtus, under whoſe reign this 
adventure happened, would rather have the peo- 
ple maſters at the theatre than in the Campus Mar- 
tius. They were therefore obeyed; and when 
Pylades executed the part for which he had pub- 
licly cenſured his eleve, he repreſented by his gel- 
ture and attitude the countenance of a perſon im- 
merſed in deep meditation, to expreſs the cha- 
racter of a great man. It was an eaſy matter to 
| ſee he meant by his action, that a man great- 
er than others was he who had profounder 
thoughts. The emulation was ſo great between 
Pylades and Bathyllus another Pantomime, that 
Auguſtus, who found himſelf ſometimes im- 
barraſſed with their diſputes, thought fit to 
ſpeak to Pylades, and to adviſe him to live in 
harmony and friendſhip with his rival whom Me- 
cænas protected. Pylades anſwered, that the beſt 
thing that could Ng to him, was ,to ſee the 


People 


# && * 
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people ſo buſy in relation to Pylades and Bathyl- 
lus. Tis very probable the emperor ay not 
chuſe to reply to this anfwer. 

Let us now mention fomething concerning ts 
perſons of the Pantomimes. The author of the 
treatiſe againſt the ancient fpectacles, which is to 
be ſeen among the works of St Cyprian, defines 
a Pantomime, a monſter that is neither man nor 
woman, whoſe carriage and manners are more laſ- 
civious than thoſe of any courtezan, and whoſe art 
confiſts in ſpeaking with his geſture. And yet all 
the town, he fays, runs io fee him reprefent by 
his geſticulations, the infamous obſcenities of fabu- 
_ fous antiquity. The Romans muſt have taken it 
into their heads, that the caſtration of their Pan- 
tomimes preſerved a ſuppleneſs in their bodies 
ſuperior” to that of other men. This notion or 
capricious whim made them exerciſe the ſame 
cruelty on their children whom they defigned for 
this profeſſion, as is practiſed in ſome countries 
on young people to prevent their voice (if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf) from mewing. St Cyprian, in a 
letter he wrote to Donatus giving an account of the 
motives of his converſion' to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, ſays, * that the public ſhows which con- 


a Huic dedecori condignum dadecus ſuperinducitur, hams fragut 
omnibus membris, & wir ultra muliebrem mollitiem diſſolutus, 
cui ars oft verba manibus expedire ; E profter unum neſcio 
quem wee cur. nec feeminam, commovetur 2 ut * _ 
tur fabulgſæ : antiquitatis libidines. . 

b Evirantur mares, omnis honor & uigor ſexis 3 cor- 
foris dedecore emollitur, pluſque illi placet quiſquis virum in 
Fæminam magis fregerit. S. Cx. ep. ad Dox Ar. 

I | ſtitute 
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ſtitute a part of the pagan worſhip, are full of in- 
famy and, barbarity. After mentioning, the hor- 
rors of the am Phitheatre he ſays of the Panto- 
mimes, that the _ are degraded of their ſex, - 
to render them fitter for practiſing ſo diſhoneſt a 
trade, and that the maſter who knows beſt, how 
to. ſoften a man into a woman is ſaid to make 
the beſt diſciple. ¶ bat pain, ſays Tertullian, and 
torture of body is not à Pantomime obliged to en- 
dure, in order to be fit for his Profeſſion, S ; 

In effect Lucian obſerves, * that 33 Was, 
more difficult than to find a proper. Kale 
to make a Pantomime. After Apeaking!; of | 
his ſize, ſuppleneſs, activity and air, he adds, 
that tis as eaſy to find a countenance both 
ſoft and majeſtic at the ſame time. He ſays 
afterwards, that this actor muſt be taught mu- 
ſic, hiſtory, and ſeveral other things Proper. for a 
man of letters. . 

We read in 2 Sy and Suidas, that the 
Pantomimic art had its riſe. at Rome under 
the emperor Auguſtus ; ; which made Lucian 
ſay that Socrates had. ſeen the art of danc- 
ing when it was but juſt in its cradle. Zo- 
zimus reckons even the invention of this __ 
among the cauſes of the aa DARREN. of 


a Tante. contra . 
b Lucian de Orcheſi. 

c Zo. hiſt. lib. 1. 

d LuciAx de Orcheſi. 


Vol. III. 


P 
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the Roman people, and of the misfortunes of 
the empire. In fact, the Romans, as we - ſhall 
ſeee preſently, grew extravaganty fond of this 
ſpectacle. OE 

The two firſt inventers of this new art were 
Pylades and Bathyllus, who have rendered their 
names as famous in the Roman hiſtory, as that 
of the founder of any inſtitution among the mo- 
derns. Pylades borrowed his 'gefticulation from 
the three collections already ſpoken of, which 
were uſed in tragedy, comedy, and the dramatic 
poem diſtinguiſhed by the name of Satyre. As 
for the proper geſticulation of the Pantomimes, 
he gave it the appellation of Jtalica, Thus after 
Pylades there were four collections of theatrical 
geſtures : + Phe Emmelia uſed in tragedy ; „ the 
Cordax in comedy; the Sicinnis in ſatyre; and 
the Halicu in pieces executed by Pantomimes. 
M. Calliachy a native of Candia, who died about 
the year 1708, profefſor of Belles Lettres in 
the univerſity of Padua, : pretends that the Pan- 
tomimic art was more ancient than Auguſtus. But 
he produces no ſolid proof of his opinion; for 
he miſtakes the arbitrary art of 5 a few 
pafſions, an art which Livy calls imitandtrum 
curminum afum, and was certainty older than 
Auguſtus; he miſtakes it, I ſay, for the Panto- 


De ludis ſcen. cap. g. & 10, | 
Per. Liv. lib. 7. a 


* ' * a - A. 
3 * | mimi 
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mimic art, which conſiſted in reciting a whole 
play or a ſcene without ſpeaking. We ſhall pro- 
duce hereafter a paſſage of Seneca the elder, who 
might have ſeen Pylades and Bathyllus, where he 
ſays that Pylades ſurpaſſed Bathyllus in tragic ſub- 
jects ; but that in comic ones Bathyllus's action 
was much ſuperior to that of Pylades. Athenzus 
gives us the ſame idea of theſe two Pantomimes; 
and we find the ſame ere in a a great number, 
0 ancient writers. : 

To fignify that the Nets ated a piece, 
it was uſual to ſay, they danced it, fabulam ſalta- 
bant; the reaſons of which we have already gi- 
ven. In theſe repreſentations they made 'ufe of 
flures of a particular kind, which were called 
Tibiæ Da#ilice. Very likely. the ſound of this 
flute made a better imitation of the human voice, 
after the manner it is imitated by the German 
flute. - It was fitter for playing the ſubject; that 
is, in my opinion, the noted modulation of tlie 
verſes, or the declamation which was to be recit- 
ed in ordinary repreſentations. For we find by a 
paſſuge of Caſſiodorus already cited, that the 
flute called Dactilica was accompanied: by other 
inſtruments which probably ſerved” for 8 Wee 
rough baſs to the modulation. * 

What ſeems very Aapreriag, is, t thoſe 
comedians 'who undertook. | to play without 


" FN | 
T2087 
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ſpeaking, could not make uſe of the motions of 
the tace in their declamation. They had expreſ- 
on enough, and to, ſpare; and yet tis certain 
ey played with maſks, in the ſame manner as 
the other comedians. Lucian ſays in his: treatiſe 
of dancing, that the Pantomimic maſk had not 
vide mouth, like thoſę of common: comedians, 
ut wag much, handſomer a Macrobius relates, 
: that Pylades was vexed one day when he 
was acting the character of Hercules Furens, 
becauſe the ſpectators complained that his geſ⸗ 
ticulation was extravagant. Upon which he took 
off his .maſk, and cried out to them, Don't yon 
know, pe Fools, that I am acting the part of a great- | 
ee than. your Jelveg.: ＋ his very author gives 


% cw _ - * = 


fallies of. that celebrated: Cade of the. 1 
tomimes. wi. | 
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Very. ieh, hee enn Said: firſt 
with. executing. after their way, 1 ithoſe:; ſcenes 
of tragedy. and comedy, that were called, Can- 
ziqa: L. ground this conjecture on two reaſons. 
The farſt is, that the ancient writers, who lived 
before, Apuleius, make no mention, as far as 1 
gan remember, of dramatic pieces executed by a 
company of Pantomimes. They take notice only of 
monologues or cantics danced by thoſe dumb co- 
mediags. We find even in. chegabovementioned | 
work of Lucian, that a ſtranger ſeeing five ha- 
bits prepared: for the ſame who was 


k 12 42 t v JOU ct 
"0 Manas seren. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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to act ſucceſſively five different parts, aſked whe- 
ther the ſame perſon was to wear them all five. 
There would have been no room, methinks; to 
aſk this queſtion, if there had been companies of 
Pantomimes at that time. My ſecond” reaſon 
is, that in all, probability the thing muſt have 
happened in the following manner. No doubt 
the firſt Pantomimes endeavoured to make them- 
ſelves underſtood, in order to be agreable to the 
ſpectators; for which reaſon they muſt have be- 
gun with executing the moſt entertaining ſcenes 
of the principal dramatic pieces, as theſe were 
likely to be eaſieſt underſtood. If a company 
of Pantomimes were to be formed at Paris, tis to 
be ſuppoſed they would ſet out with the fineſt 
ſcenes of the Cid and other celebrated pieces, by chu- 
ſing thoſe in which the action requires the come- 
dian to put himſelf in many ſingular attitudes, 
and to perform ſeveral remarkable geſticulations, 
ſuch as may be eaſily diſtinguiſned when ſeen, 
without hearing the diſcourſe which they natu- 
rally accompany. They would begin, for ex- 
ample, with repreſenting the ſcene between 
Mercury and Soſia in the firſt act of Am- 
phytrion. Were they to execute any part of 
our operas, they would ſet out with the laſt 
ſcene of the fourth act of Rowland, where > this 
hero grows mad. * 0 
Perhaps it was in Lucian's time - that "intire 
companies of Pantomimes were firſt formed, *and 
began to act regular pieces. Apuleius, who 
might have ſeen Lucian, gives us a very exact 
3 account 


1 
4 # 
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account of the repreſentation of the judgment 
of Paris, performed by a company of Pantomimes. 
We ſee in this curious recital * that Juno, Pallas, 
and Venus ſpoke one after another to Paris, and 
promiſed him what every body knows, explain- 
ing themſelves with geſticulations and | ſigns ac- 
companied with inftruments. Apuleius remarks 
ſeveral times that they made themſelves under- 
ſtood by geſticulations, nutibus, or geftibus. Each 
Goddeſs had alſo her particular x retinue which con- 
ſiſted of ſeveral actors. 


As the Pantomimes were os from ſpeak- 
ing, and their whole buſineſs was to geſticulate; 
tis plain their geſticulation muſt have been livelier, 
and their action much more animated than that 
of the ordinary comedians. The latter could 
give only a part of their attention and force to 
the geſticulation in the dialogues, becauſe they 
ſpoke themſelves ; and in the ' monologues where 
12 7 were filent, they were dere to make their 


| 


_ Hoc 3 (Juno) warios modulos concinente tibia, pre 
eerteris quiets & inaffetatd geſticulatione, nutibus honeftis paſ- 
tori pollicetur, fi ſibi premium decoris addixiffet, & ſeſe reg- 
num totias Lie tributuram. Hæc (Minerva) inguieto capite 
& oeulis in aſpectum minacibus citato & intorto genere gefti- 
eulationit alacer, demonſtrabat Paridi, Ai fibi forme victoriam 
Pradidiffet, fortem tropheiſque bellicis inclytum ſuis adminiculis 
Futurum, (Venus) ſenſim annutante capite 'capit inerdere, mol. 
Gagne. tibiaram fone. delicatis. reſpondere geſtibus & nonnunquam 
feltare' folis, aculis. Hec ut primum ante conſpettum jadicis 


Jadta 52 niſu brachiorum a videbatur, *. Of UL, Mex. 
1. AS. R 
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dumb ſhew agree with the recitation of the perſon 
who ſpoke in their ſtead. On the contrary, the 
Pantomime was intire maſter of his action, and 
his only care was to render his expreſſion intelli- 
gible. Wherefore Caſſiodorus, after ſpeaking of 
the tragedies and comedies that were repreſented 
on the ſtage, calls the Pantomimes, men whoſe 
eloquent hands had a tongue, as it were, on the tip 
of each finger : Men who ſpoke while they were 
filent, and who knew how to make an intire reci- 
tal without opening their mouths: Men, in fine, 
whom Polybymnia, the Muſe who. prefided over 
muſic, had formed, in order to ſhew,' that there 
was no neceſſity for articulating in order to con- 
vey our thoughts. *Tis thus this author ex- 
plains himſelf in a letter written in the name of 
Theodoric king of the Oſtrogoths, to Symma- 
chus governor of Rome, deſiring him to repair 
the theatre of Pompey at that prince's expence. 

If we can give credit to Martial and ſome 
other poets, the Pantomimes made a prodigious 
impreſſion on the ſpectators. Every body knows 
theſe verſes of Juvenal. | 


| Chironomun Ledam molli ſaltante Bathyllo 
Tuccia, &C, 


1 3 loquaciſimæ manus, linguefs digiti, filentium 
clamoſim, expoſitio tacita, quam Muſa Polybymnig, reperiſſe 
narratur, ofendens homines poſſe fine oris affiats velle _ 
declarare. Cass10D, var, ep. lib. 4. ep. 51. 
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But moſt of theſe paſſages are ſuch as decency 
will not permit us to Cite even in Latin. Beſides, 
poets are ſuſpected of exaggeration; we ſhall 
therefore be ſatisfied with quoting proſe writers. 
Seneca the elder, who followed one of the grav- 
eſt profeſſions of his time, confeſſes that his "raſte 
for Yantomimic repreſentations was a real paſſion. 
And to come to my folly, ſays this philoſopher * 
ſpeaking of the difficulty there is to ſucceed in 
ſeveral profeflions, Pylades was no more the. ſame 
attor in comedy, nor Bathyllus in tragedy, Lucian 
ſays, that the ſpectators wept- at rhe repreſenta- 
tions of the Pantomimes, in the ſame manner as 
at thoſe of other comedians. '. - 

The Pantomimic art would find a | greater dif- 
ficulty to ſucceed among the northern nations of 
Europe, whoſe natural en is neither eloquent, 
nor diſtinct enough to be eafſily underſtood, when 
we ſee it without hearing the diſcourſe it- ſhould 
naturally accompany. The copy is always leſs 
animated than the original. But I have alrea- 
dy obſerved that converſations of all kinds are 
fuller of external ſigns, and- more ſpeaking, as 
it were, to the eye, in Italy than in our coun- 
try. When a Roman thinks proper to quit the 
ſtudied gravity of his carriage, and gives way 
for a while to his natural vivacity, he abounds 
in geſticulations and ſigns, that have as pee 


2 Et ut ad morbum te meum wocem, Pylades in comædia, Ba 


thyllus in tragedia Rene U fe aberant. SExtc. in cor- 
trov. 2, 


# 


a ſig- 
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a ſignification as intire phraſes. His action ren- 
ders many things intelligible of which ours could 
not give the leaſt conjecture or idea; and his geſ- 
ticulations are ſo expreſſive and diſtinct, that tis 
very eaſy to know them when we ſee them again. 
A Roman who has a mind to ſpeak to his friend 
of ſome ſecret and important affair, is not ſatis- 
fied with getting out of the way of · being heard; 
he has even the precaution to avoid being ſeen, 
from a very juſt apprehenſion that his geſticula- 
tions and the motions of his face would give 


ſome conjectural notion of what he is going 


to ſay. - 

*Tis obſervable that the ſame vivacity of ſpi- 
rit and fire of imagination, which by a natural 
motion throws people into thoſe animated, va- 
ried, expreſſive, and characteriſed geſticulations, 
gives them a facility to underſtand the geſtures 
and external ſigns of others: For *tis very na- 
tural for us to comprehend a language we ſpeak. 
But the language of the Grand Signor's mutes, 
which is ſo eaſily underſtood by their coun- 
trymen, as to ſeem an articulate language, 
would appear like a confuſed buzzing to the in- 
habitants of the North of Europe. Let us add 


to theſe remarks a very common reflexion, which 


is, that there are ſome nations who have a greater 
ſenſibility in their natural diſpoſition than others; 
and we ſhall find it no ſuch difficult matter to 
believe that the dumb comedians made a very 
ſenſible impreſſion on the Greeks and Romans, 
whoſe natural action they imitated. 


I ſhall 


— 
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\ I ſhall alledge as a kind of proof of what 1 
have now advanced, a book written by an Ita- 
lian author, Giovani Bonifacio, and intitled, L' arte 
de' cenni, or the art of expreſſing ourſelves by 
ſigns. We do not find in reading this work, 
that the author knew that the ancient Panto- 
mimes made themſelves underſtood without ſpeak- 
ing; and yet he thought the thing poſſible. This 
ſet him upon compoſing a volume in guarto 
of upwards of ſix hundred pages, divided into 
two parts. In the firſt he teaches the method of 
expreſſing one's thoughts by ſigns and geſtures; 
and in the ſecond, he ſhews the utility of this 
dumb language. This book was printed at Vi- 
cenza in 1616. But 'tis time to return to the 
ancient authors who ſpeak of the ſucceſs the Pan- 
tomimes met with in their repreſentations. 

Lucian * declares himſelf a zealous partiſan of 

theſe dumb comedians, and. we find he took a 
pleaſure in relating ſuch facts as might be an ho- 
nor to their profeſſion. Among other things 
he ſays that a Cynic philoſopher treated their art 
as a childiſh amuſement, and defined it a col- 
lection of geſticulations which the muſic and 
decorations rendered barely tolerable. But a 

Pantomime of Nero's court, willing to ſhew 

this philoſopher he was in the wrong, executed 
before him the amours of Mars and Venus in 


2 dumb declamation and without any inſtru- 


ments to accompany him. Upon which the Cy- 
1 By GRoss!. a > LyClax, in Orcheſi. R 


nic 
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nic was obliged to acknowledge: theſe comedians 
to be maſters of a real art. The ſame author re- 
lates, that a king, whoſe dominions bordered 
upon the Euxine ſea; happening to be at Rome 
under the reign of Nero, begged of that prince 
very earneſtly to let him have a Pantomime he 
had ſeen act, that he might make him his ge- 
neral interpreter in all languages. This fellow, 
faid he, will make all the world underſtand him, 
whereas I am obliged to have I don't know how 
many interpreters, in order to keep up a correſpon- 
dence with my neighbours, who ſpeak a great many 
different languages which I do not underſtand. 

As we have not ſeen any of the repreſenta- 
tions of the Pantomimes, we are as little capa- 
ble of deciding of the merit of their art, as of 
the merit of dividing the declamation between 
two actors. Thoſe however who are divert- 
ed with ſeeing the Italian comedy, and eſpe- 
cially who have ſeen old Octavius, Scara- 
mouche, and their companions Harlequin and' 

Trivelin, ſeem to be convinced that ſeveral 
ſcenes may be executed very well without ſpeaking. 
But we can alledge facts which will evince bet- 
ter than all our argumentations the poſſibility of 
this execution. There have been companies of 
Pantomimes raiſed in England ; and ſome of thoſe 
comedians have acted even at Paris dumb ſcenes 
which every body underſtood. Tho? Roger did not 
open his mouth, yet it was eaſy to underſtand 
what he meant, What was Roger's prentice- 

ſhip 
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ſhip in compariſon to that of the ancient Pan- 
tomimes? Did he even ſo much as know. that 
there had been a Pylades and a Bathyllus ? 

Tis now twenty years ſince a princeſs, remark- 
able for her- great talents, learning, and. taſte for 
the public ſpectacles, had a mind to ſee an eſſay 
of the art of the ancient Pantomimes, in order 
to acquire a clearer idea of their repreſentati- 
ons than that which ſhe had conceived by 
reading. For want of actors practiſed in this art, 
ſne pitched upon a man, and a woman dan- 
cer, both of a ſuperior genius in their profeſſion, 
and in ſhort, extremely capable of inventing. 
They were deſired therefore to repreſent only 
with geſticulations at the theatre de Sceaux, the 
ſcene of the fourth a& of the Horatii -of Cor- 
neille, in which the young Horatius kills his ſiſter 
Camilla. Accordingly they executed it, accom- 
panied with ſeveral inſtruments which played a 
piece of muſic, compoſed by a very able maſter *, 
and adapted to the words of this ſcene. Our 
two new Pantomimes animated one another to 
ſuch a degree by their geſticulations and moye- 
ments, that at length they ſhed tears; and we 
may eaſily ſuppoſe what impreſſion they made 
upon the ſpectators. We know alſo that the Chi- 
neſe have, comedians who, like. the Pantomimes, 
q act without ſpeaking; and that they are paſſion- 
| ately fond of them. What are the Perſian dances 
but Pantomimic ſcenes ? * | . 


aM. Movrer.. 
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*Tis however certain, that this art charmed 
the Romans from its firſt origin, that it ſoon 
ſpread to the very remoteſt provinces, and ſub- 
ſiſted as long as that illuſtrious empire. The 
hiſtory of the Roman emperors makes mention 
oftener of famous Pantomimes than of celebrated 
comedians. The Romans were paſſionately fond 
of ſpectacles, as appears from the treatiſe of _ 
ſic among the works of Plutarch; Thoſe, ſays he, _ 
who' apply themſelves to muſic, prefer that of the 
theatre for pleaſing : and of all ſpectacles they | 
liked the Pantomimic repreſentations ttte Beſf. 
We have ſeen that this art had its riſe under Au- 
guſtus: this prince was vaſtly delighted with it, and 
Mæcenas was quite inchanted with Bathyllus. In 
the very commencement of the reign of Tiberius, 
the ſenate was obliged to publiſh an order for- | 
bidding the ſenators to frequent the ſchools of = 
Pantomimes, and the Roman Knights to wait up- | 
on them thro? 'the' ſtreets. This ordinance was 
not made without neceſſit 7. TS | 

Some years after they were obliged 500 baniſh | 
cheſEdamb players from Rome. The violent paſ- - 
fion the people had for theſe reprefentations, gave 
riſe to parties and cabals in favor of different 
Pantomimes, and theſe cabals turned into factionss. 
We even * by a letter of N "a 0 that 


| 
| 
| 


2 M * rbb ihe introiret, ne egredientes in 
555 un * equites REES rr Tac 0. ann. lib. K 
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theſe comedians took different liveries, in imita- 
tion of the charioteers in the Circenſian ſhows; 
Some wore blue; others green, &c. The peo- 

ple therefore were divided on their accgunt, on. 
al the factions of the Circus, ſo frequently men · 
tioned in the Roman hiſtory, eſpouſed the com- 
panies of Pantomimes. Theſe ſactions were ſome- 
times as violently animated againſt one another, 
as the Guelphs and Gibellines under the emperors: 
af Germany. They were obliged at length to 
baniſh them from Rome; 3.2 melancholy. but ne- 
ceſſary expedient for a government, which ſtudi - 
ed nothing but to amuſe the people, by ſupply- 
ing them e al — Sher. with 
ſpectacles. 

Seneca, the: er we" — mans 
that ſeveral, philoſophical ſchools. were aboliſhed. 
and that the very names of. their founders, were 
forgotten; while the memory of none of che 
celebrated Pantomimes was extinguiſhed. Tbe 
| ſchools, ſays he, of Pylades and Bathyllus ſabſiſt 
under the direction f their elæves, whoſe e 
has. nat been yet interrupted. The. city af Rome 
Heuarms with prefeſſars of ibis art, 4avho are never 
in we of. We They Au tbeatres in FOR 

2 I 91903 U. A J 
A : — cum cura rn gane ev 
intercidat. Stant per ſucceſſores Pyladis & Bathylli domus. 
Harum artium multi diſcipuli ſunt, multique doctares Privatim 


urbe tota ſonat pulpitum. Mares uxore/que contendunt, wer det 
latus illis. SENEc. nat queſt, I. 7. wu 32. | 
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houſe , and the buſdand and wifo e wha 
hall be maſt faden 46. them. 0 n 

The affected ambiguity which appears in the 
laſt words of this pafſage in the original, is remov- 
ed by what Tertullian obſerves concerning the 
boundleſs paſſion both men and women had in 
thoſe days for the Pantomimes. To this we 
may add what Galen ſays in his prognoſtics z 
that being ſent for to a woman of quality who 


was ſeized with an extraordinary kind: of diſtem- 


per, he diſcovered by the alterations that ap- 
peared in the Lady's countenarice whenever the 
name of a certain Pantomime happened to be 
mentioned in her preſence, that her fickneſs was 
intirely owing to the paſſion ſhe had.” conceived 
for cow and ay wells en ſhe Uecbas. con- 
ceal ir. 7 rig 
The Bledeniiaaia were likewiſe td a 


| but their exile, as we have already obſerved, 
did not laſt log, becauſe the people could 
not de without them; and beſides there hap- 
pened ſome conjunctures in which the prince 


thinking he ſtood in need of the favor of the 


multitude, endeavored by popular actions to 
conciliate their affection. For example, they 
had been baniſhed by Domitian; and yet Nerva 
his ſucceſſor recalled. them, tho? he Was one of 


a Quibus viri animat, 1 aut ill etiam _ ſua 


ſubſternunt. TxxT Ur. de ſpectac. 


the 


cry: of Rome under Nero and other emperors; = 
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the ſobereſt and wiſeſt of princes. We find like- 
wiſe by a letter of Pliny to Trajan, * that the peo- 
ple themſelves: grown tired with the diſorders oc- 
caſioned by the Pantomimes, petitioned ſome- 
times for their expulſion as eagerly as at other 
times they inſiſted upon their return. 
Some modern writers ſuppoſe, that Nero ex- 
pelle: all ſorts of players out of Rome, becauſe 
Tacitus, relating the expulſign of the Panto- 
mimes, makes uſe of a general expreſſion appli- 
cable to all thoſe who acted upon the ſtage. He 
baniſhed. all the HisTRIONES, ſays Tacitus, 
cout of Italy ; being the only method to prevent 
the tumults which- aroſe, at the theatre. But we 
can prove, that none but the Pantomimes were 
expelled at that time, and that Tacitus, thro? 
a negligence excuſable on ſuch an occaſion, has 
put the name of the genus inſtead of the ſpecies. 
My firſt argument is, that Tacitus immediately 
after the word above cited, adds a circumſtance 
which ſhews that Nero did not ſhut up the thea- 
tres. He ordered, ſays this hiſtorian, e that for 
the future the ſoldiers ſhould, mount guard at the 
play-houſe, purſuant to the ancient cuſtom... : Here 
tis to be nn that Nero e removed this guard 


i 


17 Moons a te minore concentu ut  tolleres bn quam 
2 patre tuo ut reflitueret exactum N. Prix. ep. ad Taxa, 1— 


b Non aliud remedium repertum ft, quim ut hi ifriones Ita 
lia pellerentur. Tac. Annal. lib, 13. 


© Mileſque theatro rurſum Murer. Id. ib, 
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for ſome time, in order to appear more popular. 
The ſecond is, that the ſame writer mentioning 
the return of theſe Hiſtriones, whoſe expulſion 


he before related, gives them the name of Pan- 
tomimes. ® | 


CHAP. Xvi. 
At what Ane the ſumptuous repreſentations 


a” the ancients cope. Of the excellence 
of thetr muſic. 


H E Pantomimic art, as well as that of 

comedians who executed the declama- 
tion in two parts, and that of the compoſers 
of declamation; in a word, ſeveral of the ſub- 
ordinate arts to the ſcience of muſic, periſh- 
ed in all probability, when the ſumptuous repre- 
ſentations, which had given riſe to the greateſt 
part of the muſical arts, and ſupported thoſe 
who profeſſed them, were the at the theatre of 
Marcellus, and at ſeveral other great theatres ca- 
pable of holding many thouſands of ſpectators. 
But at what time preciſely thoſe magnificent thea- 
tres were abandoned, whoſe immenſe bulk was 
the occaſion of introducing ſo many ingenious in- 
ventions in the repreſentation of dramatic pieces z 


ul Reddit quanquam ſcenæ Pantomimi certaminibus Yacris 
prohibebantur.. Id. lib, 14. 


Vol. III. „„ 
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is a queſtion which we ſhall endeavour here to 
deter mine. 

We find in St Auſtin s works, who died in the 
year 413, that as early as his time they began 
ro ſhut up the theatres in moſt of the cities of 
the Roman empire. The inundation of barba- 
rous nations who ſpread themſelves throughout 
the empire, deprived the inhabitants of the ra- 
vaged provinces of the neceſſary ſupplies for ſup- 
porting: the expence of thoſe ſpectafles. Unleſs, 
ſays this father *, in relation to the ſituation of 
the empire in his days, the badneſs of the times is 
owing to the ſhutting up of the theatres, But it 
appears on the other hand by ſeveral letters, of 


Caſſiodotus, which have been already quoted and 


were written about the year 520, that the thea- 
tres were open at Rome an ,intire century after 
the time mentioned by St Auſtin. Eirher the 
great theatres of this capital had not been ſhut, 
or elſe they muſt have been opened again. *Tis 
highly probable therefore the theatrical entertain- 
ments were not intirely dropt, al Rome was 
taken and plundered by Totila *. This ſack- 
ing of that city, which ſurpaſſed ir in its circum- 
ſtances all the preceding ones in cruelty, and oblig- 
ed Patrician ladies to beg before their own doors, 
occupied by barbarian maſters, is the real epoch 
of the almoſt total extinction of learning and 


arts. The great artiſts indeed had diſappeared 


2 Nift fort? hinc fint tempora mala, quia per omnes civis 
tates cadunt theatra, Aud. de con. ſen. lib. 1. cap. 33. 
* ? In 5 46. : 
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Wig but it was not till now that the arts 
themſelves diſappeared. All the new diſaſters which 
followed the ſacking of Rome by Totila, dried, as 
it were, thoſe plants, which he had plucked up 
by the root. 

Such was the fate of the ancient theatres in 
the weſtern empire. Thoſe men who are born 
more- induſtrious than laborious, and who chuſe 
to ſubſiſt by an eaſy occupation, being incapable 
to live any longer on the profits of the ſtage, 
either periſhed with hunger, or took up with 
ſome other employment ; and perſons of the ſame 

turn of mind who ſucceeded. them, exerciſed 
their abilities in other profeſſions. | 

Il ſhall break in here for a few lines upon the 
thread of my diſcourſe, to explain in what ſenſe I 

ſaid, that the theatres, in all probability, were 
ſhut up at Rome, when this city was pillaged by 
Totila. I meant only. that the theatre of Marcel- 
lus and the other magnificent theatres were de- 
ſtroyed, or rendered unſerviceable by the damage 
they had ſuſtained, and that the ſumptuous repre- 
ſentations of thoſe places dropped; but I did not 

pretend to ſay, that all repreſentations of come- 
dies ceaſed. On the contrary, I am of opinion, 
that as ſoon as the ſerenity of the ties was a 
little reſtored, they began to act theatrical pieces, 

but without the ancient decorations, at Rome, and 
in the other great cities, which had ſhared the 
ſame fate as this capital of the empire. By a 
common revolution of human affairs, the Scenic 
decorations that were ſo ſumptugus in the twelfth 


. - century 
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century of the foundation of Rome, were be” 
come in the thirteenth” of the ſame æra, 
plain and as ſimple as in the Sb 
of the fifth. The ſtage reverted therefore 
to its primitive limplicity unger Livius Andro- 
nicus. 

We have a very ſtrong — in the Capitularies 
of our kings of the ſecond race, to ſhew that in 
their times there were profeſt comedians who re- 
preſented theatrical pieces. This is, their renew- 
ing the law of the Theodoſian Code, which for- 
bids all kind of profaneneſs upon the ſtage. Ve 
condemn, ſay the Capitularies, 70 a bodily puniſh- 
ment and to baniſhment, all thoſe comedians, who 
bal! preſume to appear on the ſtage, dreſſed in 
the habit of prieſts, and religious men or womens or 
of any ecclefiaftical perſon. | 

Comedians ſhould at all times, of their own ac- 
ad: avoid falling into any profaneneſs and im- 
morality of this nature. Yet our Charles IX was 
alſo obliged to forbid it by an edict publiſhed in 
I 561, upon the complaints and repreſentations of 
the ſtates of the kingdom aſſembled ar Orleans. 
The twenty fourth article of this edict ſays : Mie 
ftriftly forbid all players of farces, mountebanks, 
and ſuch- lite perſons, to play on Sundays and feſ- 
rivals during the 1 time of Divine ſervice, e appear 


87 quis ex b cis veſtem e aut monaf cam, vel 
mulieris religioſæ, vel qualicungue ecclefiaftico flatu fimilem in- 
dutus fuerit, corporali pence * exilia n. BuLvus, 
capitul. tom. 1. p. 906. 


aa * dreſſed 
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dreſſed in ecclefiaſtic habits, or to act immoral and 
diſſolute pieces, under penalty. of impriſonment and 
bodily puniſbment, What ſhews that this law was 
not exactly obſerved, is, that i it was renewed by an 
edict, which Henry III publiſhed upon the remon- 
ſtrances of the ſtates aſſembled at Blois in 1876. 
One would hardly. believe that thoſe wiſe and ſa- 
lutary laws. were not put in practice. T ſhall give 
the reader an extract relating to this ſubject from 
a book intitled, Maſt humble remonſtrances to 
Hei enry III of that name, King of France and of 
Poland, printed in the year 1888, at the convo- 
cation of the ſtates commonly called, be ſecond 
aſſembly of, the ſtates. at Blois, becauſe ey wet 
by hon time in this city 

Tpere is another great evil. committed; pies 1 
erated | principally in your city of Paris an Sun- 
ays and feſtivals, which is more prejudicial than 

any other to the: honor of Ged and the failfification 
of bis feaſts, and ſo pregnant with botrid-abuſes, 
that we, in conjunction with the: ſageſt of your 
realm, think it ſufficient to draw God's malediction 
on you and your kingdom, eſpecially on the ſaid city 
| of Paris, where this wickedneſs prevails. more than 
in any other part, This is the repreſenting of 
Plays and public. ſpeftacles- on Sundays and feſtivals, 
by [talians- as well as Frenebmen; eſpecially thoſe 
that are alied in 4 ſewer and bouſe of Satan 
called "the Ho EI DR Bouxcooxs, by ſuch 
as very improperly call them ſelves fellow-members 
of the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt. - In this place they 
os a thouſand ſcandalous appointments to the. 
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Prejudice of the honor and chaſtity of women, and 
10 the ruin of poor tradeſmen o families, who fill 
the lotver hall, and for uptoards of two hours be- 
fore the play begins ſpend their time in unc baſt diſ- 
' curſes, in playing at dite, and in public gluttony 
and drimkenneſs, from whence "ſeveral quarrels and 
bruiſings ariſe. On tbe ſcaffold they gay iſe _— 
dected with croſſes and | ecclefiaſtic ornaments ; 
exhibit prieſts dreſſed in ſurplices, even in rs 
farces, in order to perform. ridiculous marriages. 
bey read the Goſpel in an ecelgſiaſtic tone, to find oc- 
cafionally ſome word to ſport with : and befides there 
is not one of their farces, but what is 'filthy, and 
obſcene, to the great ſcandal of the youth that go 
to ſee them. But this is digreſſing too far from 
our ſubject, let us return to the theatres which 
ſubſiſted at Rome;' before it was . waſte by 
the Barbarians. 
We find by a paſſage of Anas Mar- 
cellinus, that the number of . perſons ſupported 
at Rome in his time by the theatrical arts, was 
prodigious. This hiſtorian relates with indig - 
nation, That Rome being menaced with a fa- 
8 ann they had the 2 e to turn out 


CE Paſtrenis ad id indignitatic oft. wentum, ut cum peregrini 
3 formidatam non ita dudum alimentorum intpiam pellerentuy 
ab urbe precipites ; ſeaatoribus. diſciplinarum liberalium im- 
pendio, paucis fine reſpiratione ulla extruſis, tenerentur | mima- 
rum afſeclz weri, quique id ſimularunt ad tempus, & tria millia 
Jaltatricum ne interpellata quidem, cum choris totidemgue ren 
rent magiftiric, Au M. MARCELL, hiſt. lib. 14, - 
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« all ſtrangers, even thoſe who profeſſed the 
« liberal arts. But while they expelled the 
e learned, as uſeleſs mouths, and even allowed 
e them but a very ſhort time to quit the city, 
e there was not a word faid to theatrical perſons, 
% or to thoſe who ſheltered themſelves under 
<* this glorious title. They permitted therefore 
three thouſand women-dancers to remain very 
quietly in Rome, and as many more men who 
acted in the chorus's, or were profeſſors of the 
© muſical arts. We may judge by this recital 
what a ſurprizing number of theatrical people 
there muſt have been at Rome under Diocleſian 
and Conſtantine the Great. Since there was ſo 
great a number of perſons who profeſſed the muſi- 
cal arts, no wonder the ancients had ſo many me- 
thods and practices relating to the ſcience of Mu- 
ſic, which we have not. Tis the multitude of 
artiſts who profeſs a particular art, that gives it 
an extent, and is the cauſe of its being ſubdivid- 
— into ſeveral ſubordinate branches. 


vc 
40 


cc 


The ſcience of muſic indeed ſubſiſted after ks 


theatres were ſhur, but moſt of the muſical arts 
intirely periſhed. I do not even know that we 
have any one monument left of the Rhythmical, 
Organical, Hypocritical, or Metrical Muſic. We 
find the rules of the Poetic Muſic in the verſes 
of the ancients, and ſome of their Melopœiæ, me- 
thinks, have been . in the chant vied in 
Divine ſervice, b 
Among the anſwers to ſome queſtions of the 
Chriſtians, a work attributed to Juſtin martyr, 
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who lived in the ſecond century, we meet with 
one which decides that the faithful may uſe in 
ſinging the praiſes of God, the airs compoſed by 
Pagans for profane uſes, provided this muſic be 
executed with proper modeſty and decorum. This 
paſſage is explained by what St Auſtin ſays in 
a diſcourſe on the anniverſary of St Cyprian's 
martyrdom. Tig not long ago, ſays he, ® ſince 
DaxczRs preſumed to practiſe their art in this 
venerable place, even over the tomb of gur ſacred 
martyr. They ſung profane ſongs here all night 
long, while others declaimed with geſticulations. 
The circumſtances of time and place ſhew plainly 
that this paſſage, muſt be underſtood of Chriſtians. 
*Tis therefore very probable that ſome Chriſtian 
had wrote St Cyprian's paſſion in verſe, and that 
this poem was executed over his tomb in the ſame 
manner as profane pieces were acted at the thea- 
tre. It follows therefore that when Juſtin allows 
the airs compoſed by pagans to be ſung in churches, 
he is not for having them declaimed, but only for 
their being ſung without any geſticulation. 

Be this as it will, the church office contains ſe- 
veral hymns compoſed before the ſacking of Rome 
by Totila. Hymns were made far ſinging, pur- 


a QuzsT. 10. 

b Aliquando ante aunos non ; walde multos etiam A lacum 
. petulantia ſaltatorum, iftum tam JSanftum locum ubi 
facet tam ſancti martyris corpus. Per totam noftem canebantur 
bic nefaria & canentibus Jaltabatur. Aus. en. 3 11. in 
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ſuant to the ſaying of Iſidorus F it is not ſung, 
tis not a bymn. Now as the muſic of theſe hymns 
is the ſame in all the offices, tis reaſohable to 
imagine this muſic was compoſed when firſt the 
hymns were made. Let us procecd with this 
ſubject. | 

The Ambiofan office which is ſtill ſung 1 in ſe- 
| veral churches, was compoſed or regulated by this 
faint, who died a hundred and fifty years before the 
pillaging of Rome by Totila. When this event 
happened, St Gregory the Great, the ſame who 
compoſed or regulated the Gregorean office or 
ſong, which till obtains in a great number of Ca- 
tholic churches, was already born. Theſe ſaints 
did not create a new muſic for their offices when 
they reduced them to a proper regulation: for it 
appears by the manner in which cotemporary writ- 
ers explain themſelves concerning this ſubject, that 
they admire ſeveral ſongs in the church, which had 
been made uſe of for ſome time. But all theſe 
ſongs, whether compoſed before St Gregory, or 
made in his time, are capable of giving us an idea 
of the excellence of the ancient muſic. If the pro- 
fane ſongs compoſed within fourſcore years ſhould 
happen to be loſt a. thouſand. years hence, and 
the eccleſiaſtic ſongs made within the very ſame 
time, - ſhould be- Preſerved, would it not be poſ- 
fible then to form an'idea of the beauty of our 
alk 1 from that of our church e 4 


<8 non amen, — dene. Bin. 
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Tho? the character of theſe ſongs be different,” do 
we not diſcover the author of the Armida in 
Lulli's Dies Ira! Certain it is, that all con- 
noiſſeurs admire the beauty of the Preface, and 
ſeveral other ſongs of the Gregorean office, tho', 
as we have already obſerved in the beginning of 
this third part, it does not deviate ſo much from 
natural declamation, as our muſical ſinging. 
I return now to what has been the cauſe of fo 
many diſcuſſions, I mean the practice which for- 
merly obtained of compoſing and writing the de- 
clamation with: notes, 
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N H AP. XVII 
Reflections on the advantages and inconveni-. 


ences ariſing from the el. 4 ee 
. the ancients. 


wo rebſons ane me to believe that 

the practice here in queſtion was attended 
with more advantage than inconvenience, and that 
experience made the ancients prefer the compoſ- 
ed to the arbitrary declamation. Firſt the ancient 
practice prevented the players from falling into 
thoſe wrong conſtructions or meanings, which men 
of the very beſt abilities are apt ſometimes to give 
to verſes they recite without thoroughly under- 
ſtanding them. "Secondly, a ſkilful compoſer of 
declamation oftentimes ſuggeſted expreſſions and 
2 | beautics 
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beauties to comedians, which they were incapable 
to find of themſelves. They were not all ſo 
learned as Roſcius, the epithet beſtowed upon him 
by Horace. 

Tis known with what ſucceſs Chanmeſls recited 
the part of Phædra, the ,declamation of which 
ſhe had learnt 'verſe by verſe from Racine. Boi- 
leau thought proper to take notice of it, and 
even our ſtage has preſerved ſome veſtiges or re- 
mains of this declamation which might be com- 
mitted to writing, had we but proper characters; 
ſo true it is, that a good thing ſhews itſelf with- 
out difficulty in ſuch productions as we can 

judge of by ſenſe,” and is not forgotten, though 
we never think of committing it to memory. 

In fine, were a tragedy to have its declamation 
written in notes, it would have the ſame merit 
as an opera; that is, very indifferent actors might 
execute it tolerably.” They could not commit 
the tenth part of the faults they are liable to, 
either in miſtaking the tones, and conſequently 
the action ſuitable to the verſes they recite, or 
in affecting the pathetie in ſeveral parts that will 
not admit of it. This is what happens every day 
on our modern ſtages, where the comedians (ſome 
of whom have not even ſtudied their art) com- 
poſe an arbitrary declamation of their part, with- 
out ſo much 45 -uſiderſtanding ſeveral: of the 
_— | 

- Secondly, were every player as „ expable: of 
compoling the declamation of a tragedy, as a 
aſter of the it would be ſtill true that the 

declamation 
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declamation compoſed from one end of the play to 
the other by the ſame perſon, muſt be better ma- 
naged and conducted than a declamation in which 
each actor recites his part according to his w 
fancy. This arbitrary declamation would have fre- 
quently thrown Roſcius out of meaſure. By a 
much ſtronger reaſon it muſt diſconcert ſome of our 
comediaris, who for want of having ſtudied the 
diverſity, intervals, and (if I may ſay fo) the ſym- 
pathy of tones, know not how to get rid of the 
perplexity in which they are involved thro' a 
diſagreement in their parts. Now it is as-eaſy 
to make a concert of different parts that are to 
be alternately recited, by reducing the declama - 
tion into writing, as it is difficult to reduce it, 
when it has not been marked on paper.. 
Thus we fee that our players, great numbers of 
whom have no other guides but rote and in- 
ſtinct, know not how to extricate themſelves, 
when the actor who recites with them, does not 
conclude with ſuch a tone, as may permit them to 
begin with the very tone for which they are Pre- 
pared as much by habit as reflection. Hence it 
is that they charge one another ſo frequently with 
reciting in vicious tones, and principally with fi- 
niſhing their couplets wrong, ſo as to perplex, 
lay they, the perſon who is to ſpeak. when they 
have done. Theſe inconveniences did not happen 
when the declamation was noted, or at leaſt they 
eould never happen but as they do at the opera, 
when an actor does not ſing true. That is to ſay, 
the fault was owing to the. artiſt and not to the 
art, 
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art, which had ſufficiently provided againſt an 
inconveniency. 

The ſpectators and actors of our times are 10 
much the more to be pitied, as the former are 
as ſenſibly affected with the faults of the latter, as 
if the art of declamation exiſted ſtill the ſame it 
was formerly in the time of Quintilian; tho' the 
actors can no longer receive any benefit or aſſiſt- 

\ ance from this art, which is utterly loſt, 

Arts are nothing more than methods regulat- 
ed by certain principles; and upon examinirig 
theſe principles we find them to be maxims form- 
ed in conſequence of many obſervations made on 
the effects of nature. Now nature produces con- 
ſtantly its effects, purſuant to the rules preſcribed 
to her. In things therefore that fall under our 
ſenſes, the effects of nature produce always the 
ſame agreable or diſagreable ſenſations, whether 
we obſerve or not how the thing happens; 
whether we trouble ourſelves with tracing theſe 
effects to their cauſes, or are ſatisfied with enjoy- 
ing them ; whether in fine we reduce to any 
fixt method the art of managing the natural 
cauſes purſuant to rules, or follow only our in- 
ſtinct in the application of theſe cauſes. 

We are ſenſible therefore of the faults our co- + 
medians commit, tho* we are unacquainted with 
the art which ſhews how to- avoid them. We 
lee even in Cicero, that among thoſe who hiſſed 
at the actors in his time when they were miſtaken 
in their meaſure, there was but a very ſmall num- 

| ber 
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ber of perſons who underſtood the art, and could 
tell preciſely in what the error conſiſted, Moſt 
of them diſcovered the miſtake only by means 
of the ſenſes. How few are there, ſays Cicero, 
in à multitude of ſpeftators, that are thoroughly 
ver ſed in the ſcience of muſic ?® And yet as. ſoon 
as an attor is miſtaken in his meaſure, either by 
lengthning or ſhortning too much a ſyllable, be is 
immediately hiſſed at by the whole houſe.” _ 
But (ſome will ſay) we have ſeveral very know- 
ing comedians in their art, who in compoſing the 
declamation of their own part, may by their ſu- 
perior abilities imbelliſh it with ſeveral beauties and 
graces, which another is not maſter of. Secondly, 
(it will be ſtill objected) a compoſed declamation 
mult ſtrip thoſe actors who ſubmit to it, of their 
fire and —— Their action cannot be na- 
tural, but muſt appear at leaſt languid and heavy. 
The ancient practice therefore puts an excellent 
player upon a level with an indifferent one. 

I anſwer to the firſt objection. True it is, that 
this practice made the ſpectators loſe ſome beau- 
ties in a part declaimed by an excellent comedian. 
For example, if the actreſs who plays the part of 
Paulina in Polieuctes, were obliged to follow a 
declamation noted by another perſon, this ſubjec- 
tion would hinder her from throwing ſome beau- 
ties, of which ſhe is miſtreſs, into particular parts 


3 Quotuſpuifqu eft qui teneat artem numerorum ac modorum ? 
At in his ſi paululum mods offenſum eff, ut aut contractione 


brevius feret, aut PE longius, theatra tota reclamant. 
Cic. de orat. lib. 3 


of 
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* declamation. But this very actreſs (to make 


uſe of the ſame example) would play equally well 


the intire part of Paulina, were this part com- 
poſed and noted. On the other hand, what an 
advantage would it not be to us, if all the parts 
of Polieuctes were compoſed ? Let us but recol- 

lect how the ſecond characters are declaimed by 
actors who recite them according to their fancy, 
In fine, as long as It is allowed that there will 
be always a greater number of indifferent than 
excellent actors, it muſt be allowed likewiſe, that 
the loſs mentioned in the objection would be com- 
penſated in ſuch a manner, as we ſhould not fail 
of being conſiderable gainers. 

To the ſecond objection my ante | is, that it 
was the ſame thing with this noted declamation 
as with the muſic of our operas: The moſt ex- 
act and moſt ſkilful compoſer of declaration left 
room for good actors to diſplay their talents, and 
to ſhew, not only in their geſture, but likewiſe 
in the pronunciation, their ſuperiority over indiffe- 
rent artiſts, *Tis impoſſible to note all the ac- 
cents, reſts, ſoftenings, inflexions, ſhakes and break- 
ings of the voice; and in ſhort, if I may thus ex- 
preſs myſelf, the ſpirit of declamation, whereof the 
variety of tones is only the body. Even in mu- 
fic itſelf we cannot write in notes all that is ne- 
ceſlary for giving the modulation its true expreſ- 
ſion, and the ſtrength and imbelliſhments of 
which it is ſuſceptible. We cannot note down 
exactly the ſwiftneſs of the movement, tho? 
Nos movement is | the very ſoul of muſic. The 
diredtions 
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directions which muſicians, and eſpecially the Ita- 
lians, write in common letters on one ſide of the 
compoſition, to ſhew whether the movement is to 
be quick, or ſlow, ſhew it but very imperfectly. 
The only method hitherto found, purſuant to what 
we have already obſerved, of preſerving the true 
movement of compoſition, is that of tradition; 
for the inſtrument invented by way of clock-work, 
to retain the juſt movement which compoſers 
gave to their airs and ſongs, in order to pre- 
ſerve it more exactly, have not as yet met wich 
any great ſucceſs. 

An indifferent actor therefore does not ang the 
part of Atys or Rowland, ſo well as it is ſung by a 
good actor, tho* they both intone the ſame notes, 
and follow Lulli's meaſure. The good actor who 
enters into the ſpirit of what he ſings, accelerates 
or ſlackens ſeaſonably ſome notes, borrowing from 
one to lend to the other ; he throws out or retains 
his voice ; he dwells upon ſome places ; in fine he 
does ſeveral things which improve the expreſſion 
and graces of his modulation, that an indifferent 
actor either omits, or does wrong. Each actor 
ſupplies out of his fund, and in proportion to his 
capacity, the want of what could not be written 
in notes. 

Thoſe who 155 been preſent at the operas ot 
Lulli (which are now become the pleaſure of man- 
kind) when this famous muſician was ſtill living, 
and inſtructed the actors viva voce in thoſe things 
which could not be committed to notes, affirm 
they found an expreſſion in them at that time, 

_ which 
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which is hardly any longer perceptible. We find, 

ſay they, indeed the modulations. of ' Lulli, but we 
ſeldom meet with that ſpirit: which animated theſe 
modulations.” The recitatives ſeem to have no life, 
and the balet airs leave us quite tranquil. They al- 
ledge as a proof of what they advance, that the re- 
preſentation of Lulli's operas laſts longer at preſent, 
than when they were executed under his direction; 
tho? they ought not to laſt near ſo long, becauſe 

*tis unuſual now to repeat a great many airs, which 
Lulli generally played twice. The reaſon of this is, 
as theſe very ſame perſons affirm, (for I warrant no- 
thing myſelf ) becauſe Lulli's rhythmus is no longer 
obſerved, but is altered by the actors either thro? 
ignorance, or preſumption. 

*Tis therefore certain that the notes of operas do 
not teach the intire execution, but leave a great 
many things unnoted, which the actor performs 
well or ill, according to his capacity. By a much 
ſtronger reaſon we may conclude that the compo- 
ſers of declamation did not debar = n from 
diſplaying their talents. 

In fine, the ſubjection of following the n__ de-- 
clamation, did not render the ancient actors languid 
and conſequently incapable of moving the ſpectator. 
In the firſt place, as the actors themſelves who recite 
in operas, are moved during their recitation ; and as 
the conſtraint they are under of conforming to note 
and meaſure, does not hinder them from being ani- 
mated, and conſequently from declaiming with an 
ealy and natural action; in like manner the conſtraint 
which the ancients were under of following a noted 
declamation, did not debar the actors from putting 
Vor, III, 8 — - them- 
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themſelves in the place of the perſonage they repre- 
ſented, In the ſecond. place (and this anſwer alone 
is ſufficient to refute the-objeftian) we are convinc- 
ed that the ancient actors were as much moved, 
tho* under the conſtraint of confarming to a noted 
declamation, as ours are in declaiming after their 
own fancy. Quintilian ſays, * that he has ſeen play- 
ers come off the ſtage with tears in their eyes, when 
they had been acting « very engaging part. They 
were touched themſelves, and conſequently drew 
tears from the ſpectators. Beſides, what great 
difference did not the ancients make between their 
actors? This objection againſt the cuſtom of com- 
poſing and noting the declamation, might have ap- 
peared of ſome weight, before the invention of 
operas ; but the ſucceſs of this ſpectacle, in which 
the actor, as we have already obſerved, is obliged 
to follow the note and meaſure, renders the objec- 
tion frivolous. Experience diſſipates in a moment a 
great many ſeeming difficulties, which reafon alone 
would never perhaps be able to remove. *Tis even 
dangerous to attempt to reaſon before a perſon has 
had ſome experience. We muſt make .ſeveral re- 
flections before we can judge properly whether an 
- argumentation that runs upon poſſibilities, be ſolid or 
not; whereas experience ſets us right in an inſtant. In 
fine, how comes it that the ancients who underſtood 
the merit of arbitrary declamation as well as we, 
determined, notwithſtanding their I in n fa 
vor of the noted declamation? 
2 Vidi ego ſæpe hiſtriones atque comados, cum ex aligus 8 
actu perſonam ele * adbuc, oe Quin r. Inſt. 
lib. 9 SN. IEF: But 
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But it will be objected that moſt af the artiſts them- 
{elves condemn the practice of compoſing and not- 
ing the declamation, as ſoon as it is explained to 
them. I ſhall anſwer in the. firſt place, that ſe- 
veral perſons warthy of credit have. aſſured me, that 
Moliere, directed by the ſtrength of his genius, and 
probably without being informed of what has been 
here explained concerning the ancient muſic, practiſ- 
ed ſomething very like the cuſtom of the ancients z 
and that he had contrived notes to mark the tones 
he was to obſerve in declaiming thoſe parts which 
he recited always in a uniform manner. I have 
likewiſe been informed that Beaubourg and ſome of 
dur other actors uſed the ſame method. Second- 
ly, we ought not to be ſurprized at this judgment of 
the artiſts. The ſpirit of man has a natural averſion 
to conſtraint; which is the neceſſary conſequence of 
all thoſe methods that pretend to oblige us to con- 
form to certain rules. Man will not be conſtrain- 
ed, ſays Montagne, even in the manner of purſuing 
bis pleaſures. Let us propoſe a military diſcipline 
to unpractiſed Barbarians ; they will anſwer us di- 
rectly, that theſe laws muſt take away from their 
courage that impetuoſity which renders it trium- 
phant. And yet we are convinced that the mili- 
tary diſcipline ſupports men's valor by thoſe ve- 
ry laws to which it ſubjects them. Tho' ſome 
perſons who conſtantly declaim, without being 
acquainted with any other rules but rote and in- 
ſtinct, reject at the firſt thought the cuſtom of 
the ancients; it does not follow that this cuſtom is 
therefore to be condemned. It does not even fol- 
low that they would continue to diſapprove of it, 
R 2 | were 
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were they to give themſelves a little trouble to reflect 
on its advantages and inconveniences. Perhaps they 
would regret there was no ſuch art to be learnt in 
their youth, the time in which we are taught to ex- 
ecute with eaſe, purſuant to a certain method. 
The attention of conforming to ſuch rules as we 
have learnt from our infancy ceaſes very ſoon to be 
a conſtraint. The precepts we ſtudied in that ſtage 


of life, ſeem even to be changed into a portion of 


our natural light. Quintilian anſwering thoſe who 


pretended that an orator by following his vivacity 
and enthuſiaſm in declaiming, muſt be more moving 


than one that regulated his action and premeditated 


geſtures, by the precepts of art, ſays, * that this way 
of thinking tends to ſubvert all kind of ſtudy ; z and 


that culture improves the brighteſt capacities. 


a Sunt tamen qui rudem illam & qualem impetus cujuſque animi 
tulit actionem, judicent fortiorem, ſed non alii fere quam qui etiam 
in dicendo curam ſolent improbare, & quidquid ſtudio paratur. No- 
fire labori dent veniam, qui nihil credimus efſe perfectum, niſi abi 
natura cura juvetur. QuinT, Inſt. lib, 11. cap. 3. 
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The firſt Number points out the Volume, and 
be. ſecond the Page. | 


3 

BDE RIT ANS, what 
happened to them at the 
repreſentation of Euripides's 
Andromeda, I. Page 28. 

Abilities, Men void of all 
abilities are as rare to be met 
with as monſters, II. 8. 

Accents, The ancients had 
eight or ten accents, and as 
many different Characters to 
diſtinguiſh them, III. 54: Ori- 
ginally the Latins had only 
three, 5 5. What uſe the com- 
poſers of declamation made of 
the accents, 56, 57. 

Actors. The theatrical dreſs 
gives them an air of grandeur 
and dignity, I. 340, 341. 
Their proper tone of voice, 
pronunciation, and 
ibid. They recite ac- 
companied with inſtruments, 
III. 85. Proved by an 
antique baſſo - relievo, gs. 
The actors of tragedies were 
not the ſame as thoſe who 
ated in comedies, 103. 


238. 
1 by 


Their maſks and dreſſes were 
alſo different, 104. The an- 
cient actors did not play, 


like ours, by day light, 159. 


Agreement between the actor 
that geſticulated, and the per- 
ſon that recited, 181. Se- 
neca's opinion with regard 'to 
this agreement, 182. The 
actors of the ancient chorus 
were ſome of the very beſt per- 
formers, 185. They were 
ſlaves to their voice, 198. 
The care they took to wwengthen 
and improve it, 199, and 
the following, The Spectators 
are ſenſible of the Faults of the 
actors, without being able to 
tell in what they conſiſt, 237, 
Age, or time of life for per- 
fecting one's ſelf in the arts, 
II. 69. Tis at this period of 
life we are more eaftilf called 
away from ſerious occupations, 
ibid. The fire of youthful 
age renders us a prey to ſeveral 
paſſions at a time, 70. At 
* - what 


what painters and poets 
attain to their higheſt degree 
of elevation, II. 83. The 
moſt celebrated poets wrote 
nothing perfect in its kind be- 
fore the Age of thirty, 89. 

Age. Whether this word 
ought to be taken for the Space 
of a hundred Years, II. 95. 
Four ages, whole productions 
will be always admired, 200. 
Deſcription of thoſe happy 
ages, 100, 101, and the 
Follosving. Whence comes it, 
that ſome ages have been ſan 
guinary and cruel, 231. In 
other ages Men have had an 
invincible averſion to all kind 
of mental application, 232. 
Our age is more knowing with 
regard to the natural ſciences, 


than thoſe of Plato, Leo X. 


and Auguſtus, 329. But 
we do not reaſon with greater 
exactneſs than thoſe of former 
ages, 330. | 
Air. How it contributes to 
the difference of inclinations 
in men, II. 177. The quali- 
ties of the air depend on the 
emanations of the earth, ibid. 
The change of theſe emanations 
alters the nature of the air, 
178. The air communicates 
to the blood the qualities with 
which it is impregnated, ibid. 
It is filled with a multitude of 


- | ſmall animals, which render it 


ſubje& to an infinite number of 
alterations, 179, The hu- 
mor and inclinations of adult 
people depends very much on 
the viciſſitudes of the air, 
180, The impreſſion they 
make on the body, bid. 


The different effects of the air 
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are obſervable even in animak, 
II. 181. "Tis theſe alterations 
that are the cauſe of epidemical 
diſtempers, 184. Our na- 


tive air is a remedy for a great 


many diſtempers, 185. The 
influence of air over human 
bodies, ſhewn by the character 
of nations, 186. It creates 


a diverſity in ſuch organs as are 


immediately employ'd in the 
functions of the ſoul, 191. 
Great changes in the air of 
Rome fince the time of the 
Cæſars, 206, 207. The 
air of Rome unwholeſome in 
ſummer, and why, ibid. 
The difference between nations 
attributed to the different qua- 
lities of the air, 216. Its 
variations are the cauſe of the 
difference of geniuſes, 224. 

Airs, characteriſed, the ſig- 
nification of theſe terms, III. 
129, 130. 

Agardi. His Attila in baſſo 
relievo ſurpaſſes any antique 
piece of that kind, I. 399. 

Allegorien. What kind of 
allegorical perſonages are ap- 


prov'd of in painting, I. 154. 


They ought to be introduced 
with great diſcretion into 
hiſtorical compoſitions, ibid. 
They ſhould never appear in 
theſe compoſitions as principal 
actors, 155. They ſhould 


be conſiſtent with the rules of 


probability, ibid. What is 
underſtood by an allegorical 
compoſition, 160. It is di- 
vided into two ſpecies, 161. 
Model of a compoſition merely 
allegorical, 162, and the 


following : And of a mixt com- 


poſition in - which allegorical 
„„ 8: _ 


iid oth ͥ at, 
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ſubjects are blended with hiſto- 
rical ones, I. 165. Allegories 
ought to be intirely baniſhed from 
pictures that repreſent religious 
truths, 171. Their myſte- 


rious ſenſe is frequently under- 
painter that 


ſtood. only by the 
invented them, 167. What 
kind of allegorical perſonages 
ought to be received in poetry, 
176. They ſhould be uſed 


with great precaution, 178. 


They are not fit for dramatic 
poems, ibid. Except in the 
xrologues of operas, 181. 
Ambroſe (Saint), at what 
time he compoſed the Ambro- 
ſian office, III. 233. The 
muſic thereof is the ſame as 
that which was commonly uſed 
at that time, ibid. a 
Amiot. He is ſtill read with 
pleaſure, II. 316. The reaſon 
is, becauſe his conſtruction is 
regular, ibid. | 
Anatomy, not ſufficiently un- 
derſtood in the time of Hippo- 
crates, II. 342. 
Ancient, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, equalled us in exact 


reaſoning, II. 333. We ſur- 


paſs them in the natural ſciences 
and theology, ibid. They 
made à pro 32 ſtudy of what- 
ever regards the quantity of 
ſyllables, the feet — different 

cies -of Verſes, III. 24. 

hey did not divide; as we do, 
the general ſyſtem of their 
muſic by octaves, 40. They 
had no dramatic pieces written 
in proſe, 62, They fre- 
quently made men act in female 
characters, 145. They ne- 
glected nothing that could add 


either ornament or eaſe to the 


execution of their pieces, III. 
155. Their ſucceſs in all the 
other arts, is a preſumption 


in favor of the perfection of 
their theatrical repreſentations, 


Nee Tragedy of 
Racine tranſlated into Exgliſb, 
II. 321. Fragments of ſome 
paſſages of the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of Andromache, III. #6. 
Andromeda, an antique ſtatue 
belonging to the Duke of Mo- 
dena, II. 162. | 
Animali, ſome that do no 
multiply in our part of the 


world,” II. 203. 


Antwerp, has been the Athens 


of this ſide of the mountains, 
II. 169. wu" 


Apelles, cotemporary of 
Praxiteles and Lyſippus, II. : 


164. 


' Apprinticeſhip, conſiſts in 
committing faults in order to 


avoid committing them, II. 


Arches triumphal. Difference 


between thoſe of the Romans 


and ours, II. 145. That of 
Conſtantine the Great was 
made of the ſpoils of Trajan's 
arch, 146. ALI og 
' Aviofta, his Rolando furioſo 
referred to Taſſb's Jeruſalem, 
ecauſe of his poetic ſtile, I. 
260. A judgment paſſed upon 
him by a Frenchman would 
not be exact with regard to an 


Italian, II. 25). . 


0 Ariſtides Duintilianus. His 


book on muſic was written in 
Greek, -I1I. 2. It is the moſt 


inſtructive work of any of the 


kind that has been left us by 
antiquity, 4. His : defini- 
R 4 _ 
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tion of muſic differs very little 
from that of the ancients, III. 
5. He reckons ſix ſubordinate 
arts to muſic, 7. The 
three firſt relate to the com- 
poſition, and the three laſt to 
the execution, ibid. Muſic, 
in his opinion, is neceſſary for 
all ages, 11. Diviſions the 
ancients made of muſic, ac- 
cording to this author, 32. 
He is the firſt that has ſhewn 
the poſſibility of painting the 
motions of the ſoul, I. 34. 
Ariſtatle ſays, that the metre 
is a part of the rhythmus, III. 
16. Explication of one of the 
moſt important paſſages of his 
etics, which commentators 
ave rendered quite unintelli- 
Bible, .61. The meaſure of 
the verſe, according to him, 
ought to ſerve for the meaſure. 
of the declamation, 63. He 
gives the reaſon why the cho- 
rus did not ſing in tragedies in 
the Hypodoric and Hypophry- 
gian modes, 69. The imi- 
tation of a tragic ad ion ought 
to be drawn up in a language 
epared for pleaſing, 62. 
hat he ſays concerning the 
Melopceia, 15id. a 
Armida. A fine paſſage of 
this opera, I. 122. * 
Artiſis without genius do 
not ſee what is proper to be 
imitated in nature, II. 43. 
Defects of artiſts that are 
mere imitators, 44. The 
imall progreſs of artiſts void of 
genius, 47. Difference be- 
tween * with and without 
genius, III. 65, 66. Every thing 
affords the former an opportu- 
2 for {ome uſeful peflections, 


ſenſes, 23727 238. 21 1 


Aris. What art it is that 
makes us live in friendſhip with 
ourſelves, I. 6. An uſeſul art 
ought not to be baniſhed ſo 
ciety, becauſe it may be abuſed, 
39. Poetry is not an uſeleſs 
art, being every day applied 
to good purpoſes, 40. Wars 
do not promote an inclination 
for the polite arts, II. 97. 
'There are ſome countries and 
times in Which the arts do not 
flouriſh, and others in which 
they are carried to their higheſt 
point of perfection, 109, 
144. The arts attain to their 
higheſt pitch of perfection by 
a ſudden progreſs, 109. 
Reaſons why the arts have not 
flouriſhed beyond the fifty ſe- 
cond degree of north Latitude, 
111. The arts attain ſud- 
denly to their perfection, and 
ſuddenly decline, 129, 137. 
Their decline continued to in- 
creaſe ſince the reign of Seve- 
rus, 143. They began to 
degenerate under the. emperars 
that cultivated them, 149. 
-Whether the civil wars of the 
Romans were of any prejudice 
to the arts and ſciences, 150, 
What kind of wars deſtroy the 
arts, 152. And what ſort 


makes them flouriſh, 153. 


Why they did not maintain 
themſelves in Greece after Phi- 
lip and ſome of his ſucceſſors, 
156. The profeſſing an art 
impoſes on a great many, 
278. The multitude of ar- 
tiſts gives an extent to the 
art, III. 231. Moſt people 
have no other way to diſcern 
the faults of arts but by their 
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A. Rhythmical, in what it 
conſiſted according to the mu- 
fic of the ancients, III. 8, 15. 
It is impoſlible to explain clear- 
ly the method taught by the 
Rhythmica, 29. We have 
no method left us by the anci- 


ents to teach the muſical arts, 


13. Reaſons why they have 
not made mention of them in 
their muſical writings, ibid. 

D' Ar vieux (the Chevalier), 
celebrated for his travels. 
What he ſays in relation to the 
docility of horſes, and the 
manner of managing them in 
Arabia, II. 397. 

A. The ancients had a 
different idea of this animal 
from ours, II. 380. Idea the 
eaſtern nations have of it, ibid. 
I More perfect at 
preſent than in Ptolemy's time, 
II. 404. 0 281 . 
Atellana. Sort of comedy 
among the Romans, ſomewhat 
bordering upon the Italian co- 
medies, I. 136. 

Auguſtus, Under his reign 
the arts and ſciences attained 
to their higheſt pitch of per- 
fection, Il. 224, and the fol- 
lowing. All the gent men 
that flouriſhed in this happy 
age were already formed, when 
Auguſtus commenced the peace- 
able Part of his reign, 135. 

Azguſtin (Saint), his work on 
muſic, III. 6, His principal 
view in writing on this ſubject, 
15. In his time they gave 
the name of rhythmus to the 
meaſure, 16. His not men- 
tioning the art of noting the 
gefticutation, 2 becauſe it 
was a thing that every body 
knew, 2 5 1 0 


Aulus Gellius commends the 
etymology that Caius Baſſus 
gave of the Latin word per ſong, 

H. 131. 

Huſonins and Claudian ; judg- 
ment concerning their verſes, 
II. 147. 6H Ih ran 

Authors, Latin, of the ſe- 
cond and ſubſequent centuries. 
Reaſon why their ſtyle ſeems 
inferior to that of the authors 
of the Auguſtan age, II. 316. 


Authors whoſe noble ſimplicity 


will be always admired, 317. 


There is no famous author but 


ſome critic or other has at- 
tempted to degrade, 367. 
We ſhould underſtand the lan- 
guage in which the ancient au- 
thors wrote, to be able to 
judge of them, 370. In what 
kind of learning the modern 
authors ſurpaſs the ancients, 


B. 


 Bartholinus junior, his trea- 
tiſe on the wind inſtruments of 
the ancients, III. 31. He has 
collected all the facts relating 
to the extraordinary cures per- 
formed by muſic, 38. 

Bafjs thorough, ſupported the 
declamation of the dramatic 


pieces of the ancients, III. 83. 
It was different for the dialogues 


and the monologues, . 
What kind of inſtruments were 


uſed in the accompanyments, 


953475 relievo's, not ſo well 
executed by the ancients as by 

the moderns, I. 399. _ 
Batavians. Parallel between 
the ancient and modern, II. 
. 204. 
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204. Their country inhabited 
by the Duteh, is very different 
from what it was formerly, II. 
211. Reaſon of this difference, 
"8x2. 

Bath hot of Caracalla and 
Diocleſian at Rome, their mag- 
nificence and vaſt extent, it 


. à celebrated Pan- 
tomime who charmed Mecæ- 
r 
Bauabt de Falli, acquired a 
talent for hiſtory, notwith- 
Randing the oppoſition of hi 
parents, 34. 
'  Beaubonrg, contrived notes 


to mark the tones of his de- 


clamation, III. 243. 

Beliſarius aſking charity, 
the ſubject of a picture done by 
Vandyke, II. 200. 

Bernini (Cavalier), his foun- 
tain in the piazza Navona at 
Rome, I. 341. 

Bernoulli ſtudied the ma- 
thematics, and made a great 
progreſs in that ſcience, con- 
trary to the inclination of his 
parents, II. 24. 

Birth. Effects of the phy- 
ſical and moral births of men, 
II. 25. 6 1 
Hoccalini, after writing very 
learnedly concerning the art 
of governing, was incapable of 
managing a ſmall town, II. 254. 

Boetins. Paſſage where he 
fays, that the deelamation- as 
well as the mufical ſong WAs 
written with notes, III. 53. 

Boileau. Ste Deſpreaux: 

Books, we are fonder of ſuch 
as move us, than of thoſe that 
inſtruct us, I. 56. | 
| Boulenger dhe jeſuit, his 

| I 


the comedians. 


work concerning the theatrez 
of the ancients, III. 158. 
Boyle, inventer of the pneu- 
matie machine, II. 3414. 
Braſſard has given very juſt 
explications of the harmonic 
writings of the ancients, III. z. 
He explains in his dictionary 


$ the modes of the ancient muſic, 


70. | Akin . 
Brutes, what we ought to 
think concerning the opinion 
that, ſuppoſes them to be ma- 
chines, II. 399. | 
Bryennius informs us how 
the Melopceia, that was only 
a ſimple declamation, was com- 
poſed, III. 55, and following. 
And how it was noted, 54. 
Brun (Le), his picture of the 
cre of the innocents moves 
us without giving us any real 
affliction, I. 24. How care- 
fully he has obſerved. the co/- 
tume in his pictures of the hi- 
ſtory of Alexander, 216. 
How far he has excelled in the 
expreſſion and the pictureſque 
poetry, 2257 | 
Baurerte. What he has wrote 
concerning the rhythmus of 
the ancients, III. 24. He has 
treated of the dithyrambic 


melody, 59. ON 
 Buſbequius, What he ſays 
in reſpe@ to the manner of 


dreſſing horſes in Bithynia, II. 


ee 
C. 


Culcopbonas. A ſort of cu- 
rious ſtone that was of uſe” to 
Explication of 
a paſſage in Pliny which makes 
mention of it, III. 154. 


C 


/ 


IN D E X. 


Caligula was paſſionately 
fond of the ſaltation, III. 165. 
Calliachy, a native of Can- 
dia, His error with regard to 
the pantomimic art, which he 
retends to be older than Au- 
„III. 210. 

Canacea, an Italian tragedy 
of Speron Speroni; in what 
manner this author juſtifies the 
choice of his ſubject, I. 99. 
Cantica. Explication of this 


5 


term, III. 134. How they 
were declaimed, 13 5: | 
Capacities. Thoſe that are 


very forward make 
the leaſt pxogreſs, II. 84, & 87. 
Capella Martianus). What 
he ſays in reference to the Me- 
lopœia of the ancients, III. 42. 
Capitularies forbid the come- 
dians to appear in an eccleſiaſtic 
dreſs upon the ſtage, III. 228. 
And to act on Sundays during 
divine ſervice, ibid. © © 
Caraccio. His judgment in 
regard to two pictures of Guido 
and Domenichini, II. 88. 
Caramalus, a celebrated pan- 
tomime, III. 206. 
Carmen. The ancients un- 
derſtood by this word the me- 
lody of the declamation, III. 
71, 74. It included beſide 
the verſe, ſomething written 
on the top of the verſe, to 
2 out the proper inflexions 
of the voice, 71. Some 
ancient authors gave this name 
improperly to verſes that were 
not ſung, 72. Originally it 
was the F word to fig- 
nify the declamation, 93. 
* - Caffiodorus gives us 2 
curious deſcription of the 
of geſticulation in one 


general 


art 
hs 


— 
* 


ly Cauſes Mot 


letters, III. 173. He tells 
us what the ancients und | 
by dumb muſic, ibid. In 
which he is miſtaken with re- 
ſpect to the inſtituted geſtures, 
Brag The definition he 
gives of the pantomimes, 


215. | 

dae deſcended from 
anceſtors who brought different 
cuſtoms and manners into that 
country from thoſe of the an- 
cient inhabitants; and yet they 
retain the inclinations of the 
latter, H. 193. Ska 
have favoured 
the arts in certain ages, IT. 99. 
The phyſical cauſes, ſuch as 
the largeſſes and bounties of 
princes, have likewiſe con- 
tributed to their | progreſs, 
107, 108, In what manner 
the moral cauſes concur to the 
ſarprizing progreſs of arts and 
learning, 137. How they 
contribute to their decline, 
138, * 

Cæſar. His great military 

nius, II. 408. 

Chanmelte (La). With what 
ſucceſs ſhe acted the part of 
Phædra, III. 235. 
Cbapelain. Parallel between 
his poem of the maid of Or- 
leans and Homer's. Iliad, II. 


. * 

ch I. king of England. 

His paſſion for pictures, II. 

. eee e 

Pu Charles IX. 31 ou France. 4 
tty ſaying of this prince wit 

per poets, II. 76. His 
s to Ronſard, 139. In 


re 
ve 


very his reigh people were more in- 
clinable that 


u ordinary to com- 
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mit the moſt unnatural actions, 
H. ag.. ; 
 Chaulien ( abbe)., Beauty 
of his poetic ſtyle, I. 233. 
His verſes are remarkable for 
their harmony and numbers, 
1 277. wa 17 

Child, Premature under- 
ſtanding in children proceeds 
from the imbecillity of their 
minds, II. 84. A fine paſſage 
of Quintilian upon this very 
ſubject, ibid. Too nice an 
education is prejudicial to chil- 
dren, 86. The tempera- 
ture of the climate has a great 
influence on the phyſical edu 
cation of children, 226, and 
the following, © | 

Chineſe diſcovered gunpow- 
der and printing before the 
Europeans, II. 131. The lat- 
ter taught the Chineſe aſtrono- 
mers to calculate the eclipſes, 
132. Their diſlike for our 
pictures, 135. Pantomimes 
among the Chineſe, ibid. 220. 

Chironomia, a word the anci- 
ents made uſe of to fignify the 
art of geſticulation, III. 163. 
Chorus. The ancient cho- 
rus danced even in the moſt me- 
lancholy parts of tragedy, III. 
284. Theſe dances. were not 
like our Halets, zb:d. A 
miſtake which ſome critics have 
committed in relation to this 
ſubject, ibid. The nature 
of the dance of the chorus, 


185. The chorus was executed 


by ſome of their beſt actors, 
ibid. Surpriaing effect of 
the . af Eſchylus, 
186. We ought nat to judge 
of the ancient chorus by our 
own, 185, The ancient 
chorus was reduced from fifty 


to fifteen or twenty perſons, IT, 
186, Succeſs of the chorus 
of the opera in imitating the 
dumb-ſhew of the antient 
chorus, ibid. 0 
Cicero ſays, that one muſt be 
inſpired with a kind of fury to 
write good verſes, II. 14. 
The reputation which his 
works have acquired, 317. 
He diſapproves of the practice 
of orators who formed their 
geſture in imitation of that 
which was uſed at the theatres, 
III. 172. He contended ſome- 
times with Roſcius who ſhould 
beſt expreſs the ſame thought, 
the one by his geſticulation, 
and the other by his diſcourſe, 
177. The ſubject of his ora- 
tion in defence of Roſcius the 
celebrated comedian, 192. 
The Cid, a play admired for 
a long time by the public before 
the poets would acknowledge 
its merit, II. 285. Boileau's 
verſes on the ſucceſs of this 
play, 401. It was tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh by Rutter, 
386. We muſt not judge 
of it by this tranſlation, 76:4, 


There are ſome faults in the 


Cid, but it pleaſes notwith- 
ſtanding its faults, ibid. The 
criticiſms of the academy 
ſhewed us methodically in what 
theſe faults co » Which 
were known before by the 
ſenſes, 328. 6 

_ . Cimabue reſtores the art of 
painting in Italy in the 13th 
century, II. 129. 1 
- Circulation of the blood. 
The progreſs of this diſcovery, 
II. 342, 343. Notwithitand- 
ing it was demonſtrated, fun 


FEN DUE A 


was oppoſed by ſeveral of the 
learned, II. 344. It helped 
Perrault to diſcover the circu- 
lation of the ſap in trees and 
plants, ibid. f 

Climates. Their difference 
occaſions a great diverſity in 
the inclinations and manners of 
men, II. 188. They have a 
greater influence over us than 
origin and blood, 197. Hot 
climates enervate the mind 
as well as the body, 213. 
The product of warm climates 
communicates its virtue to the 
northern nations, 214. Coun- 
tries at an equal diſtance from 
the. pole, may have different 
climates, 216. 

Coin, What we muſt ob- 
ſerve in reducing the Roman 
coin to our ſtandard, III. 195. 

Cold. Different effects it 

roduces in men, II. 183. 
ow comes it that they were 
leſs ſenſible of cold in former 
times than at preſent, 228. 

Colbert (John Baptiſt). 
comium of this miniſter, II. 
106. 

Coloring. Whether it be 
preferable to the deſign and 
the expreſſion, I. 393. People 
of oppoſite opinions will never 
agree upon this point, 394. 

he talent of coloring belongs 
to particular ſchools, II. 51. 

Comedy. The perſonages of 
comedies ought to reſemble in 
every reſpect the people for 
whom they are compoſed, I. 
132. Terence and Plautus 
have not followed this rule, 
ibid. For what reaſon, 133. 
The end of comedy is to 
purge us of the faults it ex- 

I 


1 
En- 


poſes, I. 131. Its ſubject 
ought to be taken from ordi- 
nary events, ibid, The pub- 
lic has ſome time ſince re- 
jected all comedies written in 
foreign manners, 139. The 
comic ſubje& ought to be ſuch 
as is intelligible to every body, 
141, 142. Every country 
ought to have its particular 
manner of reciting comedy, 
347. Its ſubjects are not 
yet exhauſted, 191. A per- 
ſon muſt be born with a comic 
genius to be able to diſcern 
new characters, 194. ua- 
lities requiſite in order to write 
good comedies, II. 84. The 
Romans had four different ſorts 
of comedies, III. gg. 

a * 1 The — of 

ian comedians would a 

like a kind of frantic — ©. 
tion to thoſe who had never 
ſeen any but Engliſh players, 
The ancient come- 
dians had ſchools to learn the 
right theatrical geſture, and ex- 
celled in this part, 180. If 
they happened to commit any 
miſtakes thro' careleſneſs, the 
ſpectators ſet them right, 


184. They were in very great 
favor and eſteem with the an- 
cients, 195, Though the 


Romans excluded them from 
the freedom of the city, 76. 
What rendered them moſt odi- 
ous, was their profaning ſacred 
things, III. 228. The ſtates 
of Blois oppoſed the ſettling of 
the Italian comedians at Paris, 
229. | 
8 % diſcovered in the 
thirteenth century; how much 
it contributed to the improve- 

ment 
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ment of navigation, II. 335. 
Compoſer of muſic ; what he 
muſt do in order to pleaſe, I. 


gelen Examples of 
ſeveral ingenious compoſitions 
of ancient painters and ſculp- 
tors, I. 306. What is under- 
ſtood by the pictureſque and 
poetic compoſition of a picture, 
221, and the following. 

Cond?. This name will be 
always uſed to ſignify a great 
general, II. 171. 

+ Corxeille has often tranſ- 
greſſed againſt hiſtory in his tra- 
gedies, I. 208, 209, Defects 
in his latter pieces, II. 67. He 
was the firſt French poet whoſe 
works have been tranſlated into 
a foreign language, 134. 
He found the French theatre 
in a ſtate of barbarouſneſs, II. 
135. In what ſenſe it may be 


ſaid that his verification is bad, 


275. 


Cornelius Nepos. His judg- 
ment of the Greeks, II. 102. 


Correggio. How he became 
ſo celebrated a painter, II. 31, 
132. What happened to him 
upon ſeeing one of Raphael's 
pictures, 38. He is the firſt 
that attempted to hang his fi- 
gures in the air, 132. 

Coſtume. How neceſlary it 
is for painters to obſerve it, I. 
212. 

Counſellors. How liable they 
are to be miſtaken, tho' more 
learned than the judges, II. 
nay ; 

. 1 Works are ſooner 
appraiſed to their juſt value in 
ſome countries than in others, 
II. 288. F 


Coypel. His picture of the 
judgment of Suſanna, I. gp. 
Another of the _ crucifixion, 
185. Another of the ſacrifice 
of Jephtha's daughter, II. 269. 

Creech, the laſt and beſt 
commentator of Lucretius. In 
what he is miſtaken, II. 167. 

Critics. Thoſe that are ſuch 
by profeſſion, do not form the 
moſt ſolid judgment of works, 
II. 241. We judge much bet- 
ter by our ſenſes, 243. Ci- 
cero and Quintilian cited; 
ibid, The fault of critics is 
to reaſon before they reflect, 
347. We ſhould be very 
cautious in publiſhing our criti- 
cal ideas, 368. Critics who 
pretend to ſay, that the poems 
of the, ancients do not make 
the ſame impreſſion upon them 
as on the reſt of mankind, ren- 
der themſelves contemptible 
372. They are not well 
enough acquainted with the 
manners and cuſtoms of dif- 
ferent people, 4389. Their 
remarks will not deter the pub- 
lic from reading the poets, 
400. The very beft works 
are criticiſed ſometimes, for 
want of experience and know- 
ledge, 369. 

/yphers Arabian, are of 
great uſe in algebra and aſtro- 


nomy, II. 349. 


Cyprian (Saint). He is not 
the author of the book on 
ſpectacles, attributed to this 
father, III. 91. 


D. 
Dacier, cenſured for a mi- 
ſtake in his explication of a 
| | - pallage 
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paſſage of the ſixth chapter of 
Ariſtorle's poetics, relating to 


the declamation in tragic re- 


preſentations, III, 66, 67. 
Dancing was very much cul- 
tivated by the ancients, III. 
164. Changes in our manner 
of dancing, 127. It has 
been ſpoilt ſometimes under the 
notion of inriching it, 130. 


What ancient dances reſembled 


ours, 161. The ancients 


had a great number of diffe- 


rent dances, of which Meur- 
ſius gives us the names in a 
dictionary wrote intirely on 
this ſubject, 163. Of the 
dance of the royal prophet be- 
fore the ark, 162. The 
eſticulations of the ancient 
ce were not deſigned only 
to give people a graceful air, 
but were - likewiſe intended 
to ſignify ſomething, 
'The eaſtern nations retain to 
this day ſeveral dances' like 
thoſe deſcribed by Caſſiodorus, 
174. 
| 3 have improved upon 
the muſicians, III. 130. The 
latter are obliged to them for 
ſeveral airs, which contain a 
great deal of variety and ele- 
gance, ibid. 

Declamation. The ancients 
noted their theatrical declama- 
tion, III. 4. It was divided 
between two actors, ibid. 
The compoſed declamation was 
obliged to be made in different 
modes, 70. The French 


declamation obſerves a certain 
medium between a muſical ſong 
and the tone of ordinary conver- 
lation, 51. Tis a fault to 


eclaiming, 


A 100. 


164. 


The ancient actors cannot he 
charged with this fault, III. 101. 
Difference between the decla- 
mation of tragedies and that of 
comedies, 102. The for- 
mer was more grave and har- 
monious, ibid. According 
to the opinion of ſeveral au- 
thors, it was a kind of ſinging, 
104. The declamation of 
dramatic pieces was accompa- 


nied with a thorough baſs, 


83. The art of declaiming 
was a particular profeſſion at 
Rome, 107. The author of the 
declamation of a play uſed to 
put his name to it, together 
with that of the poet, ibid. 
The declamation of the Cantica 
was ſet to maſic by ſkilful mu- 
ficians, ibid. It is not im- 
poſlible to write the declama- 
tion of our theatrical pieces 
with notes, 113, The at 
cients wrote theirs in that man- 


ner, 116, Proofs drawn 
from matters of fact con- 
cerning this ſubject, ibid. 


Changes which happened in 
the theatrical declamation, 
420. What was the firſt cauſe 
of theſe changes, 123. 
What induced the Romans to 
divide the declamation between 
two actors, 132. One was 
to recite, and the other to ge- 
ſticulate, ibid. Proofs of 
this diviſion, 133. What 
Suetonius relates of Cali 

ſeems to demonſtrate it, 160. 
Reaſons to juſtify this diviſion 
againſt thoſe who. cenſure it, 
188, Two reaſons for 
which the ancients preferred the 
compoſed to the arbitrary 
declamation, 234. Uſe 2 
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the noted declamation, III. 
235, 236. What can be object- 
ed againſt the compoſed decla- 
mation of the ancients, 238. 
Anſwer to theſe objections, 238, 
239. Defence of the practice of 


noting and compoſing the de- 


clamation, 243. What its 
merit conſiſts in, I. 337. The 
ſenſibility of the heart forms 
excellent declaimers, 338. 
The vicious taſte of declama- 
tion which prevailed in a cer- 
tain part of Europe about 
thirty years ago, 344. 

Demoſthenes learnt to de- 
claim from Andronicus the co- 
median, III. 106. 

Deſcartes. Juſtice done to 
his perſonal merit, II. 357. 
People are divided with regard 
to his ſyſtem, ibid. 

Deſpiſers of the antients, 
their ſmall number, II. 373. 
They would fain make the reſt 
of the learned come into their 
way of thinking, ibid. Their 
judgment is of no weight, 
ibid. Pip 

Deſpreaux is not a plagiary 
for having borrowed of the 
ancient poets, II. 58. What 
he ſays to Racine concerning the 
facility of verſifying, 78. 
At what age he publiſhed his 
ſatyres, 89. Both he and 


| Racine acknowledge them- 


ſelves frequently miftaken with 
regard to the judgment they 
aſſed upon a poem, 270. 
hat he thought of Moliere's 


Miſanthrope after the third re- 


preſentation, 400. He is 
read with pleaſure by French 
and foreigners, 318. A 
falſe criticiſm upon one of his 
verſes, 327. 


Diamond. The art of cut. 
ting it was invented under 
Lewis XI. by a goldſmith of 
. II. 3414. | 

iomedes the grammarian. 
The definition he gives of the 
word modulation, III. 20. He 
ſays that the theatre was com- 
poſed of the chorus, dialogue, 
and monologue, 134. 

Diſpute. There were never 
ſo many as in our days, II, 
352. People agree in nothing 
but facts, ibid, We are 
apt to be miſtaken with regard 
to the evidence of principles, 
333. 
— fabulous. They 
may be introduced into compo- 
ſitions which repreſent events 
that happened in Pagan times, 
I. 158. In other compoſitions 
they are not to be uſed but as 
allegorical figures, 159. 

Duels were not in faſhion 


among the ancients, IT. 393: | 
* 


They were firſt introduce 

the northern Barbarians, bd. 
Example of a kind of duel at 
Scipio's funeral games, ib. 


E. 


Earth. The qualities of the 
air depend on the emanations of 
the earth, which ariſe from 
the nature of the bodies therein 
contained, II. 217. It is a 
mixt body compoſed of ſolids 
and fluids, 219. The mo- 
derns have the advantage of 
the ancients in elucidating the 
ſyſtem of the motion of the 
earth round the ſun, 345. 

Eclogue. What are its pro- 
per ſubjects, I. 145. The per- 

| ſonages 
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eclogues ſhepherds and 5 

much ſuperior to ours, II. 146 
1 too careful, is 

ſometimes prejudicial, II. — 
Egyptians. Their { 


Were inferior to the Greeks — 


Italians, II. 132. Egypt has 
produced but indifferent pain- 
ters, 133. The preſent E- 


7 of a military pictures, I. 
diſpoſition, 200 


Eleven. By what tokens we 
may Aiſtingaiſh thoſe who — 
a natural talent for che profeſ- 
fion they embrace, II. 85. 

Eloguence was the road to 
riches and eſteem in Greece and 
Rome, III. 92, 93. 

Emperors Roman, piqued 
themſelves for haranguing fre- 
e in public, and compo- 
7 5. ſcourſes themſelves, 

Nero was the firſt 
who 2 his harangues made for 
him by another hand, ibid. 

Engl . Their taſte for ſpec- 
tacles CET with the effuſion 
of blood, I. 17. At what 
time they n to be fond Kr 
painting, II. 112. Their cli 
mate is not proper to form 
great painters, 113. Paint- 
ers that have made any figure 
in England were foreigners, 
| ibid. Several pieces of the 
French | N tranſlated into a 


ngliſh langua 
ſpirit of the Eegliſh a een 
to Agricola, 196. 
2 to bins the Gaus 
20 


Ericgra (Count) tranſlated 


Boileau's art * poetry into 
Portugueze, II. 323. 

Euripides. | What ſucceſs his 
tragedies had 2 their firſt 
appearance, 302. The 
beſt dramatic poets of Greece 


were his cotemporaries and ri- F 


vals, 304. 
. fitter to produce good 


painters and poets than Aſia 


and Africa, II. 131. 


Execution contributes vaſtly g 


to the goodneſs of poems and 


Expreſſion y WT in ſe- 
veral antique me L. e 
305. 


* 
Rn the little palacs) be: 


longed formerly to the houſe ob 


. ; N is painted by 
I 
_ 7 aſtronomer, 


was originally a weaver, Il. 23, 


Fevre (Le) of Saumur, his 
Latin verſes againſt the ancient 
flate, III. 38. 

gy, News of the Ft 
graphy, found out the $0 
noting the figured ſteps of 
ces, III. 115. 

Figures Wag. rod cs 


fidered differently with reſpect 
to the different countries where 


hy — are uſed, II. 370. 
lemmings reſtorers mu- 

fic, I. 379. r a paſ- 

ſage of Guicciardin, I. 380. 
Flutes, The upper N. of 

the ee 

right "ION. 

lower; part 


flutes, l. boy hat ſort ent et | 


* was uſed by the 2 
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ments. 

Fontaine (La) was — a pro- 
On v remote from 

try, II. 4 Born with a — 


nr rat * 


Fontenelle (De). 
Concerning the eff 

from the diverſity of climates, 
II. 111. What he fays with - 
Yegard to the difference of ge- 
nius between the Europeatis 
and the eaſtern nations, 136, 
This author quoted in relation 
to the preference of the . 
ents to the moderns, 225. 


thou 


Food. Whether fiſh is as i 


good food = by oh An able 

an wo ain propagate 
5 4c , which 2 
ber by experience, II. 367. 

Francis I. 
F rance produced neither 

— „II. 121. He 
was the deelared ptotector of 
arts and learning, 122. 
have an intire volume of his 
poems, under the title of the 
French Pearls, - ibid. 


 Fhauks ſettled in the holy 


nnd became like the natives of 
try, II. 200. Com- 


and effemmacy, brd. 

French, from whom are they 
deſcen ded, from the Germans 
or the Ganls ? II. 194. They 
ſtill retain the national charac- 
ter they had um the ancients, 


- Thid. 

iey are noted for their i incon- 
fancy and levity, and are fond 
of entering into foreign ſervice; 


© 


Before his tine 


339. 
We 


196. Why the e French of 
one ape differ from thoſe of 
another, 2 24 They ſuc- 


great in the repreſchintion of trage 


dies, I. 342. Their prejudices 
in favour of ſtrangers, II. 292. 
They have not ſo great a ſenſi. 


ng bility as the Italians, 925 


= are too fond of 
and pleaſure,” 294. | 
ariſes their taſte which makes 
them interſperſe all their plays 
with love, 112. 
Freſney (Du). A paſſage of 
his poem on painting, II. 68. 


"Gi 
- 
4 


» Gallantry is a fault with 
which the French poets are 
charged, I. 119. 

Galileo attributed the "a 


gvod tion of the water in . f 
to the dread of à vacuum, 


Galh-Grieclens, deſcended 
from the Gauls, ſettle in Afia, 
and fall into the Aſiatic man- 
ners, II. 198. 
'» Gaming. Moſt people 
themſelves up to it, ra 
ticed by the ate er . | 
than moved by the ſpirit of 
avarice, I. 19, 20. 

Gamut. That of the anci- 
ents was C ed of eighteen 


founds,” III. | 
General. Valities requiſite 
to command, 


for inven- 

2 4 Tos Gem 
and poets, 

15 underſtood by a ibid. 


Every profeffion has Wn. 


* - 
. 
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H. 7. The difference of in- 
clination is wing to the dif- 
ference of genius, 9. What con- 


indifferent 

effect of the impreſſion: of ge- 
painter or 18. 
juſes want the favbr 
of fortune, 27. 
This is not always the caſe of 
thoſe who — painters or 

poets, ib. In what manner yo 
people of genius meet with — 
Le: — capable of inſtructing 
them, 2 _ who — 

us for painting or 

—.— 2 to me- 
— employ ments, 29. The 
ons To genius ought to be 
—_—y along ſtudy, 32. 
— us ſenſible of 
faults in the works of the very 
beſt maſters; 30. It ſhews ir- 
ſelf in the productions of young 
people, 40: Defects are fre- 
quently a proof of an active 
genius, 42. Artiſts without 
genius are unqualified for 
any great undertaking, 43, 
Limits of human ge- 
nius, 46. Labor and appli- 
ration does not cauſe an ex- 


old 
in man, 66. eln what time 


men of genius attain to their 
rn pitch of merit, II. 82. 


Great geniuſes artive later than 
others to their higheſt point of 
perfection, 84. A man of ge- 
nius invents a deal, 
3 
ta genius not inv 
at all, 85, Men of 1 
ſhould” never publiſh” any- but 
great performances, 90. In- 
fferent painters may counter- 
feir the hand of 1 
tho not his genius, 92. 
changes of the air 17 the Came 
country may occaſion a differ- 
ence of in the inhabit- 
ants, 224. An artiſt without 


genius cannot judge rightly of 


a work, 268. The juſtneſs of 
reaſoning depends very much 
on the character of the genius, 
350. There are ſome profeſ- 
fions - whoſe fucceſs de 
more on genius than on t 
ſiſtance of art, — other 4 
verſa, 03. and t Fo own * 

8 ot. "Tis eaſy to 418. 
guiſh in "i inhabitants of this 


— ſpirit of che ancient 
19 
e Be; into 


their language the works of ſe- 

veral F rench poets, - II. 322. 
Geography has been 

N72 onomy, II. 338. ä 
Geometry. benefit ora- 


tors thay reap 5 the ſtudy of 


this ce I] 347. 

much the 

175 are indebted to the anclent, 
348. 

Geffurr and Gefficulatimn, vs 
art art Tavordings to the ſcietice 
. I. mufie, III. 4. The Grech 

ve to his S the name df 


1. 161. Rund 


How 


- _— — ͥͤ 11k — 


which 
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is animated in 9 as the 
pronunciation of their lan- 
nage is accented and lively, 
II. 125. The art of ſaltation 
taught how to make ſignificative 
geſticulations, 168. Geſtures 


& are either natural or artificial, 


ibid. To underſtand them well 
one muſt have a key, 204. 
The ſignification of the former 
is ſometimes imperfect and equi- 
vocal, 169. Artificial geſtures 
are more expreſſive, ibid. The 
art of geſticulation, ſo as to 
expreſs one's ſelf without ſpeak- 
ing, was taught in ſchools, 170. 
Uſe rendered the mute language 
of geſticulation intelligible, 205. 
The proper geſticulation for a 
theatrical declamation was di- 


. vided into three methods, 178. 


Each kind of poetry had its 
articular geſticulation, 179. 
he geſticulation of ſatyre was 

mixed ſometimes with that of 


comedy, ibid. We are igno- 


rant of the rules of the ancients 


with regard to the noted geſti- 


culation, ib. The poſſibility 
of it demonſtrated, ibid. The 
ancients uſed to hiſs at a come- 
dian who made a Ar ou of 
its proper time, 183. ges 
4 happened in the Roman 
geſticulation in Cicero's time, 
118. Horace's verſes concern- 
ing this ſubject, 119. What 
was the occaſion of this change, 
125, 126. =P 
Gladiators. Pleaſures which 
the Romans took in theſe com- 
bats, I. 12, 13. The Greeks 
were likewiſe fond of them, 14, 
15. They were exerciſed with 
heayier arms than thoſe with 
which they fought, III. 197. 


 Gourville (De), in what 


manner he choſe his phyſician, 
II. 254. | 
Gracchus was accompanied in 
his harangues by a wind inſtru- 
ment, which gave him from 
time to time the note he 
wanted, III. 89. This practice 
condemned by Cicero, ibid. 
Graduates. For what reaſon 
the French kings gave them ſo 
much encouragement, II. 232. 
Gravina (the abbot) author 
of a diſſertation on tragedy, 
II. 320. What he ſays in re- 
gard to French poets, ibid. His 
miſtake with reſpect to the de- 
ſcription of the ancient thea- 
tres, for want of underſtanding 
the terms melopceia and fal- 
tation, III. 68. He complains 
of the ER ſucceſs of tra- 
ies in Italy, I. 420 
_ — it 1 — governed 
by the Romans after they had 
made a conqueſt of it, II. 158. 
— was 1 with its 
ils, 150. of 
— laſted a long * 
Greece fertile of great men, 164. 
All profeſſions degenerated there 
at the ſame time as learning and 
arts, 165. 
' Greeks, how they brought up 
their youth, II. 101. They 
applied their ſocial talents to 


uſeful purpoſes, 102. They 
had aſſemblies to judge of the 


merit of excellent painters and 
poets, ' 103. The muſes fa- 
vored them more than any other 
nation, 104. They began to 
erate. when the Romans 
ſtripped them of the objects ca- 
pable of forming their taſte, 
150. Their ſentiments with 
regard 
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regard to injuries, II. 392. How 
nice they were in their pronun- 
ciation, III. 46. The perſon 


that proclaimed their laws, had 


an accompanyment to ſet him 
right — ho was miſtaken in 
the recitation, ibid. Their 


paſſion for public ſpectacles, 
I91 


91. 
Gregory (Saint) Pope, did not 
— muſic for the ſongs 
of his office, III. 233. 
Guericke, Burgomaſter of 
Magdeburg, inventer of the 
pneumatic machine, II. 341. 


Guido of Arezzo, inventer of - 


the muſical notes, III. 59. 
Guido, a painter of Bologna: 
Objeftion againſt his pictures, 


II. 92. | 
Gunpowder diſcovered by 
chance, II. 334. 


H. 


Hand, is nec for paint- 
ers to diſplay their ideas, II. 68. 
The art of diſcerning the hand 
of painters is very liable to de- 
ception, 281. : 

361. | 

Head-dreſs, by that of the 
Roman ladies one may know at 
what time they lived, II. 154. 

Heart human, has a natural 
diſpoſition to be moved by all 
objects, I. 32, 33 


Den | In what this fort of 


malady conſiſts, II. 184. 

Henry III. His liberality to 
the French Pleiades, II. 122. 
Changes which the difference of 
weather and ſeaſons produced 
in the ſpirit and humor of this 


prince, 183. | 


Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land. The great eſteem he had 
for painting, II. 112. © - 

Hiftory. The ancients have 
treated it better than the mo- 
derns, IT. 351. What its prin- 
cipal merit conſiſts in, 382. 
Greek hiſtorians N as 
appears from their ſtyle, 389. 
The profeſſions of hiſtorian and 
poet are diftinft in our times, 

I. | | 
> Eifrioncs or ſtage- players, 
why they choſe rather to make 
uſe of artificial than natural 
geſticulations, III. 172. | 

Holbein largely remunerated 
by Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land, II. 112. He makes a 
ſurprizing progreſs in his art, 
133. Deferi tion of his pic- 
tures — at Baſil, III. 76, 

Holland, its fituation is very 
much changed from what it was 
formerly, II. 210. 

The French language is 
ſpoken very commonly in Hol- 
land, II. 323. | 

Hollanders. The faults of 
the painters of this ſchool, II. 
o. 

, Homer, what he undertook 
to write in his Iliad, II. 388. 
He was obliged to render his 
narrative conformable to known 
facts, 389, Why his heroes do 
not challenge one another after 
their quarrels, 392. Whether 
he ought to be cenſured for 
what he ſays concerning the 
gardens of Alcinous, 394. By 
the paſſage relating to mens 
f es to horſes, he would be 
ſtill agreeable to ſeveral Aſiatic 
and African nations, 396. He 
ſung the combats of his coun- 
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INDEX 


n only, I. 402, Reaſon 


Why his poems will 
— 403- 


Horace ſays, that gory muſt III. 15 


move the heart, I, 2, 3 | 3+ 
| What he thinks concerning the 
diverſity of geniuſes, 9. His 
definition of a young man, 70. 
What he ſays concerning avari- 
tious and mercenary poets, 77. 
And in reſpect to the itch of ver- 
ſifying, 78. His elogium of 
Fundanius, Pollio, and Varius, 
167. His compariſon of the 
ancient theatres, 404. He 
draws the horoſcope of all lan- 
314. To be ſenfible 
beauty of his odes one 


of the 
— underſtand Latin, 371. 
Thoſe who read them in French, 
do not read the ſame poems, 


381. What he ſays concerning 
the change which happened in 
ops theatrical declamation, III. 
And in relation to the 
| — and ancient manner of re- 
citing, 121, and the following. 
'This ſubje&t elucidated by a 
compariſon drawn from the 
church-muſic, ibid. 

Horſes. There were none in 
America when - the Spaniards 
firſt diſcovered this country, II. 
They have degenerated 
in ſome places, and in athers 
they have improved, 203. Dif- 
ference of their natural .diſpo- 
ſition aecording to the differ- 
ence of countries, ibid. Sp 
of men to their horſes in anci- 
ent poets, offend the moderns, 
Ard 2 were 
agreable to the 


be always him 


Hortenſius. Why v$ 
_ of a oo ey 
woman dancer, called Diowyfia, 
174. | 
Hudibras went rambling a- 


bout thec 2 
body to their liberties and pro- 
perties, I. 117, 
Humors. What effects they 
produce in man, II. 108. 
2 eleve and rival of Py: 
lades, à celebrated pantamime, 


III. 207, What happened to 


him in executing a monologue 
after his — ibid. 

Hymns ſerve to give us an 
Idea of che ancient mufic, III. 
232, 233. There are ſeveral 
ſtill extant | which were com» 

ſed before the ſacking of 
Rome by Totila, ibid. 

. drengerds. The 
Greeks gave this name gene- 
rally to their comedians, III. 
164. What the n 
muſic conſiſted in, 7b; 
 Hypocrates had rather a con- 
jectural notion than a clear idea 
of the circulation of the blood, 
II. 342. His aphoriſms are the 
work of a complete maſter, 
406. He was born with a ſu- 


perior genius for phyfic, 407. 
| xl 45 


Imitation. Its 1 16 
not {6 ſtrong as that of the ob- 
ject imitat. I. 227 4 43. It is 
ſoon 23. The imita- 


ey tion of tragic objects in poems 


and pictures moſt plca- 
"ary 24 25. Wee 
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may be ſtarted againſt this opi- 
* I. 26, 27, 56. — 


ought not to be ſervile, 
15. But like to that which 


Aaclinatian: men 
very much on the qualities of 
their blood, and a 
ol; the air they . 21 


al a ces OR 
Cip: to 
prog 
ee. The French 771 
ans in this art, II. 
py To whom are we in- 
debted for the art of ingraving 
ſtones, 282. 
Liſcriptians 5 t to be al- 
ways iſtorical pic- 


tures, I. ang Bad uſe the 


Gothic — made of them, 
ibid. maſters of our 
times . = wo with ſuc- 


ceſs, 7 
| 7 - BR of what uſe they 


were in the armies of the anci- 
ents, III. 32, 33. Our ſtringed 
ments are more proper for 
accompanyments than thoſe of an 
the ancients, 97. 7 4 inftru- 
ments are very pro 
ibid. There 7 A * 
number of wind inſtruments in 
Terence's time, which is the 
reaſon that, to avaid miſtakes, fi 
the ancients marked exactly at 
the head of each play the name 
of the inſtruments ad the re- 
8 9. They were 


Pea, yo accordin g. as it was 


convenient, Bl They 
—— uſe 4 by the Romer 


a who ſung 
Praiſęs of great men, 


111. The inarticulate ſound of 


inſtruments is roper for 
II. moving the ar of 2 I. 


05, 

p ; Spar Lag diſtinguiſhes the 
great man from the ſimple ar- 
tiſt, II. 269. 

Inverfion or tranſpoſition, 
how neceſſary it is in the French 
tongue, in order to render it 

onious, I. 257, 258. 

John De Meurs, improved 
the invention of muſical notes, 
III. 59. 

Jordano a Nea painter, 

maker of l l 93. 


Tale he made at Genoa are 


no great honor to him, 26:4. 
[/idorus of Seville, what he 


wrote concerning the Roman 


accents, III. 55. 

Taly. The arts attained ſud- 
denly to their perfection in this 
country, II. 130. The arts de- 
clined here likewiſe, when every 
thing ſeemed ta concur to 
them flouriſh, 138. 

Italians have long time ne- 


— _ dramatic I. 


an ng ol 7. — hardly 
but operas, 3 

— 7 of their A- 

anged, 375. They are falſely 


poſed to be the brit reſtorers | 


-_ 382. They have na- 
rally a grea ag 4" and taſte 
ing, 


Jealous 


of the merit of foreigners, the 
are flow in doing them Inflice, 
292. They have rendered into 
their language the * — he 
French poets, 319. 


t * 8 
65 hat which is 


8 


de beſt, II. 237. The fame 


cannot be ſaid of that which is d 


made by the way of diſcuſſion, 
238, 250. How far ignorant 
people can judge of the beauties 
of a poem, 244: 245. What 
we are to think of the judg- 
ments of artiſts, 267, 276. 
'That of the public is always 
preferable to theirs, 273. 

Fulius Pollux, Author of a 
curious account of the different 
characters of maſks in come- 
dies and tragedies, III. 147. 

Juſtin (Martyr) was of opi- 
nion, that in ſinging the praiſes 
of God we may uſe the profane 
airs of the Pagans, III. 231, 
232. 


L. 


Laberius. Julius Cæſar gave 
him twenty . thouſand piſtoles 
to engage him to a& in one of 
his plays, III. 193. 

Labor cannot increaſe the ex- 
tent of genius, II. 54. 

Language. The impreflion 
made by a foreign language is 
not ſo ſtrong as that which is 
ag by our mother tongue, I. 


3. 

The Latin has the advantage 
of the French with re to 
the poetic ſtyle, I. 263. As 
alſo with reſpe& to the mecha- 
nic part of poetry, ibid. It is 
derived from the Greek and the 
Tuſcan, 270. Tt is more har- 


monious than the French, 272. 


'The French language attained 
upwards of ſeventy years ago 
to its higheſt pitch of perfection, 
II. 314. We may apply to it 
| what Cicero ſaid of the Greek 
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tongue, II. 324. It is intro- 

uced very much into the lan- 

guage of neighbouring nations, 
2d. 


Leo X. A fine deſcription of 
his pontificate, IT. 14. 
Letters provincial are more 
eſteemed at preſent than when 
* — appeared, II. 275. 
De Liſſe, an excellent geogra- 
. He would never have 
n able to rectify the miſtakes 
of other raphers, had it 
not been for 1 the progreſs made 
in experimental philoſophy, II. 
338. 
Loftineſs is a vice, when ac- 
companied with fierceneſs, II. 
15. That which flows from a 
nobleneſs of ſentiments, and an 


elevation of mind, is a virtue, 
ibid. | Fe 


Love. The picture the an- 
cients draw of it, affects all 
mankind, I. 118. 

Logic, or the art of thinking: 
Whether it is more perfect now 
than in former times, II. 350. 
The manner of reaſoning de- 
pends on the character of the 


mind, ibid. Experience, the 
extent of lights, and the know- 
ledge of facts, perfect our rea- 
ſon, 351. ; 


Lewis XII. What he thought 
of comedies acted in his pre- 
ſence, II. 137. | 

Lewis xt The French 
e to brighten under 

is reign, II. 134. 

Lewis XIV. His age fertile 
of t men, II. an 170. 

is reign was a time 0 

rity for the arts and e 
it. 106. His great taſte for 
painting, 141. With all his 


care he could not raiſe ſuch ex- 
cellent painters as ap in 
the age of Leo X, II. 142. Enu- 
meration of the great men in 
branches of learning that flou- 
riſhed in his time, 170. 
Lucan. The only poet who 
from his youth lived in plenty 
and affluence, II. 76. What 
was the cauſe of his death, 149. 


Lucian has taken notice of 


what obliged the ancients to di- 
vide the declamation between 


Lucretius is differently judged 
by poets and — II. 
265. 
L.. The teſt muſical 
whoſe works are extant, 
366. He is the firſt that com- 
ſed what we call quick airs, 
fir. 128. He compoſed others 
which were quick and charac- 
teriſed at the ſame time, 129. 
We may diſcern the ſublimity 
of his genius in ſeveral airs 
which he compoſed for the ba- 
lets of his operas, 130. The ba- 
lets, without hardly any dancing 
ſteps which he introduced into 
many operas, have had very 
eat ſucceſs, 187. He em- 
ploy'd one Olivet, a dancing- 
maſter, in the compoſition of 
his balets, ib:4, His operas are 
become the delight of mankind, 
240. Since his death there does 
not appear the ſame expreſſion 
in his operas as when he was 
bving, 241, 
 Jyres. Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus ſays, there were ſome in his 
time as big as calaſhes, III. 96. 
In Quintilian's time each ſoun 
had its particular ftring in the 
Iyre, ibid. The crier who pro. 
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claimed the laws among the 
Greeks, was accompanied by a 
8 player on the lyre, 
40. | 


| Machiavel. His Mandra- 
gora is one of the beſt Italian 
comedies extant, I. 343. 
Macrobius attributes the power 
of affecting us differently to the 
ſound of inſtruments, III. 3 5 


6. | | 
a Maladies epidemical. Phy- 


fical explication of theſe diſtem- 


„ IL 223, 233. 
Malberbe inimitable in the 
cadence of his verſes, II. 134. 

Mallebranche, ſpeaking a- 
ainſt the abuſe of images and 
gures, makes uſe of them 

himſelf to adorn his ſtyle, I. 

234- 

Maratti (Carlo), the great 

eſteem he had for Raphael's 

works, II. gr. 

Marot (Clement) was unequal 
rformances, II. 139. 


artial. Judgment of his 


epi ns, II. * How we 
moto m nd what he ſays 
of Ennius and Virgil, II. 308. 
Maid of Orleans, a poem 
written by Chapelain : In what 
it is defective, I. 238. What 
ſucceſs it has had, II. 307. 
Maſes. ÆEſchylus feſt in- 
troduced the uſe of them in 
* v Rome, 
199. Sev ona 
in the — comed — 8 
of maſks, 140. They were 
uſed in France not long ago, 
and they are ſtill made uſe of 
ſometimes in the French come- 


dy, 


to 
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„ III. 140. Every ancient 


or had a particular maſk ſuit- 
able to his er, 140, 141. 


Theſe maſks rendered the re- 
preſentation more 3 I 42, 
143. The ſhape 0 
theſe maſks, 140, 152. — 
times the right left ſides 
2 the 383 had two dif- 
erent expreſſions, 143, 144. 
They were made of wood, 154. 
They increaſed the probability in 
ſome Plays, 145. They were 
uſeful ſeveral other ways to the 
ancients, 146, The maſks re- 
ſembled the perſonages brought 
upon the ſtage, 1479, W 
may be ſaid pro and con with 
reſpect to the uſe of maſks, 148, 
149. It was difficult for come- 
dians to laugh agreably with 
maſks, t1 54- Their princi 
uſe was to increaſe the ſound of 
the voice, 151. The manner 
in which the ancient theatres 
were built rendered them neceſ- 
ſary, 158. The maſks were in- 
eruſtated at the opening of the 
mouth with plates of braſs, and 
afterwards with thin plates of 
marble, 154. Thoſe which 
were uſed by pantomimes, were 
more agreable than thoſe of 
other comedians, 2 12. There 
are ſeveral other things remain- 
ing for the antiquarians to ex- 
plain in relation to this ſubject, 
157, 158. 

Maſs of pope Julius: A beau- 
tiful picture of Raphael's in the 
Vatican, II. 36. Its deſerip- 

Maſters. What attractive 
works of great maſters have in 
reſpect ta a young man of ge- 


nius, II. 37. In what manner 
we ought to ſpeak of their 
works, 39. Their merit is not 
intirely diſtinguiſhed by any 
other way than that of the ſenſes, 
ibid. They cannot communi- 
cate the talent of invention to 
an indifferent geni 45 58. 
Great maſters make a longer 
apprenticeſhip than others, 88. 

Maxarin (Cardinal). His rule 
was not to intruſt any but ſuc- 
ceſsful men with the command 
of armies or the N 
of affairs, II. 261. 

Meaſure was one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the rhythmical art 
_— the ancients, III. 15. 
The N 1 numeri, 
17. The ſpecies uanti 
of the yerſe regulated the oy 
ſure, 20, 21. Proſe had alſo 
its meaſure, 23. What ſort of 
meaſure was contrived in order 
to regulate the action of the per · 
ſon that geſticulated, and to en- 
able him to follow the player 
that recited, 26. They uſed to 
beat the meaſure on the age. 

o. Foreigners allow that the 
5 rench ſucceed in the meaſure 
better than the Italians, I. 375. 
Medals. Under what rei 
they began to degenerate, . 
144» 157. g ; 

| Meibomius, His callection of 
the ancient writings on muſic, 
III. 3. 38, 5 8. 

Melady. It was ſubdivided by 
the ancients into two ſpecies, 
namely, _ and declamation, 
III. 50. We knaw how they 
wrote that which was a ſong 
properly ſo called, 57. The 
accents ar tones duale to 

„ word. 


recitations with notes, 
What Ariſtides Quin- 


III. 8. 
rilianus fays of it, 40. In what 
it differed from the melody, 41. 
It was divided into three genera, 
which were ſubdivided into ſeve- 


ral fi ibid. Sometimes it 
was confounded with the melo- 
dy in the writings of the an- 
cients, 41, 65. 
Melos. The words melo _ 

and melody are derived 

III. It fignified, ac- 
a, the connec- 


dene en 
to inaction, I. 8. We make 
men underſtand us better 
means of the eye than by the 
help of the ear, I. 324. Refu- 
tation of what may be objected 
againſt this opinion, 328. Men 
generally capable of know. 
their own worth, unleſs 
they be a Rupid, II. 
8. 
n Menander. Whether it be 
= that his cotem 


ce, II. 303. Why 

the N frequently pre- 
ferred Philemon to him, lid. 
Merit of a poem may be di- 
vided into real and comparative, 
II. 309. How we may be 


by tant, II. 


nument was made, II 


poraries did 


E X. 
inventer of the teleſcope, II. 
37 Diſcovered it by chance. 
7 


Michael Angela. What fault 


is found with his picture of the 
laſt day of judgment, I. 171. 

Mates 
er uſe than 


diſcovering the —— 
the blood, II. 344. 


Mimi. Ancient comedies 
which reſembled the modern 
farces, I. 137. 
— 

erence Or min 2 


is not in our power to 


the natural diſpoſitian af our 
minds, 50. 


Mi ſaut rope, one of Moliere's 


comedies Which bad no great 


ſucceſs at firſt, tho” it 
13 the beſt French comedy ex- 

299. Which we 
ought to attribute to the cir- 


cumſtances in which it was 


acted, 299, 300. 
Modes or faſhions, ſarve to 


let us know at 3 
154. 


There is a mode for ſciences as 
well as for dreſs, 326. 
Modulation. Different 
fications it bore 7 the — 
cients, III. 18. . 


miſtaken in judging of theſe ſerv 


two ſorts of merits, 2 
Murrheune, of the order of the 

— publiſhed in —— 
ornicelli's' experiment on 

moe Ss II. 340. 


} of Ama 
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not borrowed from the Italian, 
as ſome pretend, II. 319. The 
reading of his plays has given 
us a diſreliſn for all other mo- 
dern comedies, 400. He con- 
trived notes to mark the tones 
of his declamation, III. 242. 
Montagne. ' His ſentiment 
with r to enthuſiaſm, II. 
13. t he thinks with re- 
ſpect to invention and imitation, 
5 ar. A great part of the 
antique paintings is executed 
after this manner, I. 289. De- 
ſcription of the famous Moſaic 
at Paleſtrina, 289, 290. 
Moſaic done with birds fea- 


thers, a kind of painting in uſe. 


among the American nations, 
II. 119. 
Mothe (de la). Favorable 
judgment of his odes, II. 141. 
| Movement. It ſeems impoſ- 
fible that the ancients could 
write it with notes, III. 29. 
Some modern muſicians pro- 
ſed to mark the movements 
y means of clock-work, 7bid. 
Mummius farniſhes us with 
a ſtrong proof of the igno- 
rance of the Romans with re- 
lation to the arts in the time of 
the republic, II. 160. | 
Muretus impoſed on the 
learned by publiſhing as a frag- 
—_— Trabea — in verſe 
i Own com nz, . 
Mufic adds a wo. 22 


| Wo I. 368. What helps it 
rrows to make its imitations, 


It imitates-not only the 
Jounds of the veice, but more- 
over all the other natural ſounds, 
363. Its principles are the ſame 


I. 372. The Italian muſic dif. 
ferent from the French, 375. 
_ is a muſic ſuitable to each 

guage and nation, 378. Mu- 
ſic ſupplies by its 44 ns 


the want of probability in 


operas, 383. Commentators 
have miſunderſtood the paſſages 
of the ancient writers which 
treat of muſic, III. 3z. The 
ancient muſic taught the art of 
ſinging and the art of geſticula- 
ting, 5, 6. Its different divi- 
ſions according to the ancients, 
6, 7. They conſidered it as a 
m— of —_—_— e- 
pecially with re to thoſe 
who were to ſpeak in _ 
11, 105 The ancient 1 
a much greater extent 
modern, 1. The ic art 
was ſubordinate to it, as alſo 
that of ſaltation and geſture, 
and the art of declaiming, 2, 
What the rhythmical muſic con- 
ſiſted in, 15, 16. As alſo the 
organical or inſtrumental muſic, 
1. It was the harmonic mu- 
fc that taught the knowledge of 
concords, 64. The Romans 
piqued themſelves for excelling 
in military muſic, 33. Muſic 
under certain circumſtances cures 
diſtempers both of body and 
mind, 36, 37. Surprizing ef- 
fects of the ancient muſic, 37, 
38. Changes which have hap- 
in the French muſic, 127, 
128, It has been ſpoiled ſome- 
times under a ce of in- 
riching it, 130. The character 
of the muſic has a great influ- 
ence on the manners of nations, 
118, We have no other re- 
mains of the ancient muſe 
but the rules of the poetica, — 


N 


ſome melopœiæ in the chants of 

the church, III. 231. | 
'  Muficians Greek and Roman, 
what they obſerved in the com- 
poſition, III. 21. 


N. 


- Nanteuil; Nature made an 
_ engraver of him in ſpite of his 
parents, II. 22. * 
Nation. Each has its parti- 
cular character _ - 
iſhes it, II. 186, 187. | 
2 — is the ſtrongeſt of all 
impulſes, II. 18. It is im- 
proved by culture, III. 244. 
Negroes loſe their blackneſs 
in cold countries, II. 188. To 
rhdiey. of the. Negroes and the 
idity of the 
— II. 213. 


Nero perfectly well verſed in 


the art of declamation, III. 
94. What happened to him at 
the repreſentation of Hercules 
Furens, ibid. He invented a 
new method to ſtrengthen the 
voice, 201. He did not ba- 
— = a nn from Rome, 
ut © tomimes, 224. 
North — roduced — 
_— e poets = frigid painters, 
. 110. | 
Notes. We cannot tell the 
value of thoſe of the organical 
muſic of the ancients, III. 2 
How thoſe notes were ſhaped, 
— 59. The art of writing 
ongs of all kinds in notes was 
very ancient at Rome even in 
Cicero's time, 111. 


O. 


Occupati ation is the beſt remedy 
_ againſt wearineſs of mind, I. 4. 


Ocean. Its real breadth be- 
tween Aſia and America has 


Opera. The 
entertainment, I. 363. Italian 


2 puppets, III. 
189. 


Opinion of many age proves h 
nothing in favor of 2 yſtem, 
II. 355. 

— Roman, uſed the 
moſt ſuperſtitious precautions of 
theatrical actors for the preſer- 


vation of the voice, III. 198. 
They ought to underſtand mu- 


fic, 12. They ſhould not imi- 


tate a theatrical declamation, 


105. | 
33 Paſſage of this Ita- 
lian author 'in favor of ultra- 


montane nations, II. 289. | 
Ovid was born a poet, II. 


+ 54; 
W 4 


Painter ought to chuſe in- 
tereſting ſubjects, I. 43, 67. 
And ſuch as are eaſy to be un- 
— 117 — The ſub- 
j his pi ought to 
3 — wk 
are known, 87, 88. What 
works furniſh. them with the 
greateſt number, 88, 89. There 
are ſome beauties in _ 
which a painter repreſents wi 

greater eaſe than a poet, 76, 
77. "Tis to make too 
great a ſhew of wit. in paint- 
ing, 166. Painters ſhould 


iQures, 171. What their en- 
thaſafin conſiſts in, 153. 1 
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not ſufficient for them to make 
a ſervile copy of nature, I. 174. 
They are to blame for com- 
plaining of a ſcarcity of ſub- 
Fong 182. The moſt. trite 
ones may become new under 
their pencil, 183, 184. 1 hey 
ou * mix nothing in their 
— contrary to probability, 
t96. The bad part of a picture 
hinders the from making a 
proper impreſſion upon us, 227. 
Fe talents of poetic ard fr. 
tureſque © compoſition ſelfom 
meet int the fame painter, 223. 
Paolo Veroneſe is an example of 
this, ibid. The painters of Ra- 
phael's time no advantage 
over the preſent painters, 287. 
There is ＋ — MN — 
cient paindera Huld ſurpaſs the 
moderns, 300. The ancient 
painters piqued themſelves for 
excelling in the expreſſion, 303. 
We cannot tell how far they ex- 
celled in the coloring, 313. 
They might have equalled the 
moderns with regard to the 
cliiaro- ſcuro, $14, 315. Means 
contrived by painters to render 
their pictures more capable of 
making impreſfion, 330, 331. 
In what tlie genius of painters 
eonſiſts, II. 10, 11. Difference 
A painter's hand ought to be 
conducted by his imagination, 

68. A painter ought not to un- 
dertake things above his capa- 
city, 63. Toe whom may we 
compare thoſe that are mere 
Ka rd emmy „61. What 
ſtudy ut a painter to 
Tue ſtuch of painting is never 
o well Zone thro-as in our 


youth, IT. 69. What obſtacle 
throw themſelves in the way of 
young painters, 70, 71. There 
are more bad poets than paint- 
ers, 77. Neceflary qualities in 
a good painter, 82, Theſe 
qualities are born with him, but 
are formed only by labor, 154. 
Eſteem which the Greeks had 
for the works of great painters, 
103, Great painters have been 
always cotemporaries with great 
Poets, 109. Painters jealous of 
the reputation of their equals, 
272. Their judgments better 
received than thoſe of 
279. On whom does their re- 
go—_— depend, 279, . 280. 
w . we may diſtinguiſh the 
hand of a painter, 280. That 
it is very eaſy to be miſtaken in 
this rely „ 281. The merit 
of a painter who | undertakes 
large pieces is ſooner known, 
287. | 
* = end is to move 
ne paſſions, out cauſing any 
real pain or alarm, I. — II. 
237. Inquiry into. the advan- 
tages which painting has over 
po and thoſe _— 0 
r has over painting, I. 69, 
70. Uſe we ought — o 
allegories in painting, I. v, 
163. They ſhould be uſed 
with great diſcretion, 1 54. Mere 
allegorical compoſitions feldom 
ſucceed, 161. © On the con- 
trary, hiſtorical ſubjects that are 
have a good effect, 164. 
Account of che antique paint- 
ings that are ſtill remaining at 
Rome, 291, £92. The paint- 
ings of the tombs of the Naſo's 
are deſtroy'd, and there is no- 


thing remaining but ſome co- 
; ns copies ; thoſe which were 
made for M. Colbert, are at 
preſent in M. Mariette's cabi- 
net at Paris, I. 295. Pope Cle- 
ment XI. publiſhed an edict at 
Rome to Rader the deſtruction 
of thoſe which ſhould be diſco- 
vered hereafter, 296. _ Tis im- 
oſſible to draw a juſt parallel 
a picture of the amour of Alex - 
ander and Roxana, done by Lu- 
cian, 306. Painting is — 
und improved ſince Raphael's 
time by new diſcoveries, 316. 
Painting has a greater power over 
men than poetry, 321. TE. 
mechanic part of this art has no- 
thing very difficult to thoſe who 
are born with the 
art, I. 16. Painting has dif- 
ferent d as well as poe- 
try, 90, 91. Epoch of the reſto- 
ration of painting in Italy, 129. 
Painting decli in that coun- 
e 
age nan. Tho) every body 
is allowed to judge of painting 
without ing the rules 
thereof, yet the public is not ſo 
competent a judge in painting 
as in poetry, 249. — 4 
an art whoſe productions 
under the ſenſes, 264. A pic- 
ture with ſome bad 
nevertheleſs be an excellent 


work, 275. ee 
Pantomimes, What their 
tame — III. 203: De- 
finition of the pantomimes, 208. 
The Rome were paſ- 
fionately/ fond of theſe repre- 


ſentations, 11, 223. Deſcrip- 
tion of their art by Caffiodorus, 


_ conveyed the meat 


pleneſs of 


tas of the d 
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III. 173. They acted all forts 
of theatrical pieces without 
ſpeaking, and only by geſticu- 
lations, 2023 203. How th 

= fours g of wo 

en in a tive ſenſe, 206, 
207. The Romans caſtrated 
them to giye them a greater ſup- 
body, 268. It was 


extremely difficult to find a 


per on for a 


209. Their art, which had 
its riſe under An „ Was 
one of the cauſes of the 

manners of the Romans, 254. 
Pylades and Batyllus were the 


- firſt inventers of this art, 210. 


What flutes they uſed in the re- 
preſentation of their pieces, 211. 
Inc) > *naſks, 212. How 
they acted in't;.,>-ty and come- 


Fenn is probable, 
t as n e. W time 
there were intire ies of 
pantomimes, 213. Apuleius 
mentions a play acted * 
of theſe companies, 214. Their 
action was more lively than that 
of common comedians, and why, 
ibid. Their art would har: 
meet with among the 
northern inhabitants of Eu 

216. They made à very ſur- 
prizing impreſflon on the ſpec- 
tators, 215. Thi taſte of the 
Romans for pantomimie repre- 


may ſentations, 221. The execu- 


5 
; F of this ity, 
219, 220. Au ef of a xl 
tomimic ſcene at the 
theatre e Scraux, by M. 
and Mademoifelle 

cers at the opera, 220. The 
pantomimes weee baniſhed from 
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Rome by ſeveral emperors, 


III. 222, 223. OY 
BR fart wg, Their idea of 
valor, II. 394. 
. Paſcal Monſieur, became a 
g ician in ſpite of the 
"= taken to conceal this 


cience from him, II. 23, Ex- 


amen of one of his thoughts re- 
lating to the judgment of works, 
241. By what progreſſions he 
became' able to explain the 
weight of the air, and the equi- 
librium of query 340. 

Paſſions. Nature given 
to each paſſion its particular ex- 
preſſion, tone, and geſture, III. 
179. | 
gie Pictures wherein 
the manner of ſome able maſter 
is counterfeited, II. 92. 

Peregrine, à famous pea 
ſold for 100, ooo crowns, II. 40. 

Perfection is not attained but 
by dint of labor, II. 63. 

Perrault, an excellent paral- 
lel of his between a picture done 
by Paolo Veroneſe, and another 
by Le Brun, I. 225. Miſtake 
of his with relation to the maſks 
of the ancients, III. 141, 142. 

Perfians. Their dances re- 
ſemble the pantomimic ſcenes, 
III. 220. have never 
had artiſts of any genius, II. 117, 
Perſpecti ve. ancient 
painters did not rightly under- 
Bud ke, . 

Phabaton, an excellent pan- 
tomime, of whom Sidonius 
makes mention, III. 206. 

.  Philemon,, an indifferent x 

who was preferred by the Athe- 

nians to. Menander, did not 

want capacity, II. 303. 

Fat bil, father of Alexander. 
I 


. 


veries, . 346. 


Under his reign the arts attained 
in Greece to their higheſt pitch 
of perfection, II. 106. 
Philolaus maintained long be- 
fore rnicus, the ſyſtem of 
the motion of round 
the ſun, II. 345. | 
Philoſophers. How common 
it is for them to be miſtaken in 
their argumentations, , II. 250. 
The two moſt celebrated phi- 
2 — have not 
thought proper, for this ve 
reaſon, to adopt any ſyſtem, 
257. Tis obſtinacy in philo- 
ſophers to diſpute, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to make new diſco- 
"Tis. wrong to 
charge the ancient philoſophers 
with ignorance, 349. Thoſe 
who cenſure them, only ſhew 
their e rr Even a 
received philoſophical ſyſtem 
＋ r 353. What 
a P iloſophical ſpirit is fit for, 
l Phrafes What is underſtood 
by mimic phraſes, I. 268. 
French — — not ſucceeded 
in them, 266. | 
Pictures cauſe a ſenſible ple - 


ſure which it is difficult to ex- 


plain, I. 1, 2. They excite 
our paſſions, 28. The imita- 
tion in pictures affects us more 
than the very ſubject of imita- 
tion, I. 56, 57. The beauties 
of execution only render a pic- 
ture valuable, I. 60, II. 279. 
Some pictures affect men in ge- 
neral, and others in — 4 | 
I. 62, 63. Tis difficult for a 


picture to ſucceed that has not 


th theſe ways of affecting or 
engaging, 63. In what the 
poetic compoſition of a picture 
Es conſiſts, 
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conſiſts, 222. Defects in the 
ordonnance obſtruct very much 
the effects of the beauty of a 
picture, 226. Exam les of ſe- 
veral pictures which have im- 
poſed upon the ſenſes, 351, 


8.411 | 
4 De Piles, his balance of paint- 
ers: Utility of this work, I. 
324 a4 OY 
Plagiary. Difference be- 
tween a plagiary and an imita- 
tor, II. gg + he's 
Plancus diſguiſed in the ha- 
bit of a Triton, counterfeits 
Glaucus, III. 166. | 
Plato, for what reaſon, and 
how far he baniſhes poetry from 
his republic, I. 35, 36. What 
he ſays in relation to the rhyth- 
mical muſic, III. 16. Accord- 
ing to this philoſopher, | the 
change of muſic in any coun- 
try produces a ſenſible altera- 
tion in the manners of the inha- 
bitants, 117. Y 
Plays. The great concourſe 
of people at the firſt repreſen- 
tation of a new play, is no 
proof of its goodneſs, II. 298. 
Good plays are able to with- 
ſtand the oppoſition of a party, 
II. 286. A play is eaſier to be 
rated to its full value than an 
epic poem, 287. Eſteem fo- 
reigners have for French plays, 
297. How the ancient plays 
were ated, 304, 305. What 
confuſion reigned at their thea- 
tres, 36. pe 
Pleaſure natural is the off- 
ſpring of want, I. 44 Who- 
ſoever intends to make a 
progreſs in, the arts, muſt. re- 
nounce his pleafures, II. 76. 
Pleiades French. Henry III's 


rofuſion towards them, IT. 139. 
ow far their cotemporary au- 
thors were miſtaken in reſpect 
to the judgment of them, 310. 
Pliny hiſtorian, has been ju- 
ſtified in relation to ſeveral lies 
with which =. was charged 150 
years a 349. 
Plurerch one * the beſt au- 
thors of thoſe who wrote ſince 
Greece became tributary to the 
Romans, II. 156, 157. A quo- 
tation from him which proves. 
that the Greeks made uſe of a 
meaſured declamation in the 
promulgation of their laws, III. 


Poem. Some are intereſting 

in general, and others in — 
cular, I. 62, 63. The beau- 
ties of execution alone, do not 
conſtitute a good poem, I. 60. 
The ſcene of paſtoral poems 
ought always to be in the 
country, 143. The perſonages | 
ought to be copied after nature, 
145. The ſubje& of an epic 
poem ought to include the ge- 
neral and particular intereſt, 
149, 150. It ought not to be 
too recent, 150. It may very 
well be borrowed from the 
French hiſtory, ibid. Idea of 
an epic poem taken from the 
deſtruction of the League by 
Henry IV. II. 401. The de- 
fects of a poem are leſs diſcern- 
ible than thoſe of a picture, I. 
226. Our diſlike fall» only on 
the bad part of a poem, I. 227. 


Every kind of poem bas ſome- 


. Ps 


f 
think particular its ſtyle, 231. 
d or 


What makes — — 


miſcarry, 236, 237. We muſt 

judge of them bs the beauty of 

Ls 258. Dramatic poems 
| - ou 
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| ought to inſpire us with a ha- 
tred to vice and a love for vir- 
tue, I. 357. What Racine ſays 
in relation to this ſubject, 76:7. 
What is underſtood by poems 
in proſe,” 292. It muſt be a 
long time before the nierit of a 
good poem is diſtinguiſhed, II. 
OB. N 
: Poetry. Its principal aim is 
to flattter our ſenſes and imagi- 
nation, I. 22. II. 2. It weak- 
ens, according to Plato, the 
ſpiritual empire of the foul, I. 
37. Every kind of poetry 
charms us in proportion to- its 
object, 52, 53. The dramatic 
poetry of the Romans -was di- 
_ vided into three genera, or 
kinds, and each kind into ſe- 
veral fpecies, 134. What the 
poetic ſtyle confifts in, 229. It 
forms the greateſt difference be- 
tween _ verſe and proſe, 235. 
Thro* what motive poetical 
works are read, 239. The 
charms of the poetic ſtyle ren- 
der us inſenſiblè of the faults of 
the poem, 240, 241. Chief 
end of the mecanie part of pbe- 
try, 262. The French poetry 
falls very ſhort of the Latin in 
every reſpect, 263. The rules 
of the latter are eaher than 
thofe of the former, 267. La- 
tin p derives greater beau- 
dee Rem — to rules 
than French poetry, 268. Poe- 
try ha? Been employed in all a- 


ges by the moſt unpoliſhed na- 


tions to-preſerve the-memory of 
paſt events, H. 389. The na 
tural tafte for poetry is more 
cultivated in France than that of 
mos ing, 295. What is the 

eft proof of the excellence of 
_ is wo * 1 4 


4 
© 


a poem, II. 306. Time to paſs 
a ſound judgment on it, 308. 
The | 


judgment of is 
made by the ſenſes, 3 58. A 
poem that has been le in 


ages, muſt be always 
3 ibid. Its ere. 
eaſier felt than diſcovered by 
rules, 365. We are ineapable 
of judging of the merit of a 
poem without underſtanding 
the language in which it is 
writ, 371. A poem. loſes its 
harmony and numbers in atran- 
flation, III. 384. Defects we 
think we ſee in the poems of the 
ancients, II. 3898. Poetry re- 
uires a warm imagination, 11. 
t ſhone forth all of a ſudden in 
France under the reign of Lewis 
XIII. 134. At what time dra- 
matic. made its greateſt 
progreſs in France, 135. It 
declined under the reign of Au- 
guſtus, when every thing ſeemed 
to conſpire to ſupport it, 141. 
Poetry, to be very affecting, 
onght to be very exact, 237. 
All men have a right to give 
their opinion concerning a piece 
of poetry, 248. This judgment 
ought to be founded on experi- 
ence rather than on argumenta- 
tion, 256. The principles of 
poetry are very often arbitrary, 
ibid. "is not the ſame with 
poetry as with other arts, 263. 
An ignorant perſon may judge 
of poetry by te imp it 
makes on him, 266. Defects 
which the artiſts obſerve in a 
poem may retard, but not pre- 
vent its ſueceſs 2733. 
Poets, — to Plato, 
contract the vicious manners of 
Which they exhibit the imita 


tions, 


tions, I. 37, 38. A poet ought 
to chuſe for the ſubject of his 


imitation ſomething that is na- 


turally affecting, 46. This has 
been the practice of able poets, 


54. They can tell us a greft, 
many things which a m__g 
ligible, 69. 


cannot render intel | 

They cannot render the diverſity 
of characters ſo ſenſible in verſe as 
a painter can in a picture, 77. 
Whether it be proper to inter- 
mix love in tragedies, 104. 


What abuſe the French poets 


have committed in this reſpect, 
109, 110. They ſhould chuſe 


their heroes at a certain diſtance. 


of time, 124, 125. The Greeks 


have not conformed to this rule, 


126. The French have not al- 
ways obſerved it, 128. Uſe 
which. poets ought to make of 


allegorical actions, 178. A poet 
with genius is always able to 


find new ſubjects, 187. He 
ought never to mix any thing in 
his ſubjects contrary to the laws 
of probability, 196. Tragic 
poets tranſgreſs frequently a- 
gainſt hiſtory,” chronology, and 
geography, 201. The. Greeks 
ve been guilty of the ſame 
miſtakes, 210. What renders a 
t agreable notwithſtanding 

e treſpaſſes againſt rules, II. 10. 
In what the genius of poets con- 
ſilts, b A man born a poet 
does not want a maſter, 17. Tis 
nature and not education that 
makes the poet, 22. Fault of 
thoſe who write verſes without a 
| genius, 40, How we may be- 


nefit by the. works of ancient 
poets, 59. Pis as prejudicial to 


poets to be in want as in afflu- 
ence, 76. Every body, capa- 


ble or incapable; pretends to 
write verſes, II. 78. The Au- 
guſtus'sand the Mzcenas's make 
great poets, 79. 'The produe- 
tions of great | coſt. them 
* deal of labor, 80. A 
poet is always pleaſed with 
what he does, 5 — 
age poets attain to their higheſt 
degree of merit, 82, 83. The 
good opinion which indifferent 
ſeem to entertain of them - 
ves is frequently affected, 98. 
The ſubject imitated makes a 
ſlight impreſſion on poets with- 
out a genius, 269. Great poets 
ought to have recom- 
ces, 99. All poets are in- 
ebted to the public for the ſue- 
ceſs of their works, 28 5. They 
don't like their equals, 272. 
The better ſort of French poets 
imitated the ancients, as Horace 
and Virgil imitated the Greeks, 
315. The French poets of 
Lewis XIVth's reign will be 
immortal, like Virgil, * 
Their reputation will never fade, 
325. Poets were the firſt hiſto- 
rians among the Greeks, 389. 
Quintilian's advice to poets, 394. 
We ſhall not arrive at the high 
degree of excellence which the 
ancient poets attained, 408. The 
Greek poets compoſed the de- 
clamation of their plays them- 
ſelves, and the Roman __ 
flung this trouble upon others, 
66. «108958 
Poland. To what the philo- 
ſophers attribute its fertility, II. 
218. 


Parpbyry divided the muſical 


arts mto five different branches, 
III. 9. In what he agrees with 
Ariftides, ibid. He divided the 

T 2 opera- 
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operations of the voice into ww 
ſorts,” III. 49. 

Por tu gueſe, who ſettled in 
Africa andthe Eaſt-Indies, con- 
tracted in proceſs of time, the 
fame genius, inclinations, and 
make of body, as the natives 
of thoſe countries, II. 188, 201, 
Bouſin (Le), was called in his 
life-time the painter of men of 
wit; I. 228. He cannot be cen- 
ſured for Ling made uſe of the 
idea of a Greek painter in his 
piQure of the death of Germa- 
nicus, II. 73. Deicription of 
this picture, I. 1. And of 
that called Arcadia, 45. None 
of his eleves . any great 
reputation, II. 138. He was 
but an indifferent coloriſt, 5 2. 

Praclice is furer than ſpecu- 
lation, II. 252. 
. Pradon. His tragedy 
Phædra had in the bem a 
ſucceſs which balanced that of 
Racine, II. 299, 401. | 

Prjudices are often formed 
againdt a new work, by the opi- 
nion of artiſts, II. 277. 
Prevention is a fertile ſource 
of bad remarks and n 
II. 270, 393, 394. 

Printin What kind of 
printing al ſed by the Chineſe, II. 
132. Its invention in Europe 
is not owing to philoſophy, 335. 

Priſcian,. a grammarian of 
the fifth century: Definition he 
gives of accents, III. 54. 

Probability... Ho it is to 
be obſerved in poetry, I. 196. 
Tis difficult to teach the art of 
reconciling the probable and the. 
marvelous, 197, 198. Proba- 
bility is the ſoul of poetry, 201. 
There are two ſorts of 1 
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bility in painting, poetic and 
mechanic, I. 211. What they 
conſiſt in, 211, 212. 
Pronunciation. It underwent 
ſeveral changes among the Ro- 
mans, III. 124. It is ſubject to 


faſhion in living languages, 125. 


2 adviſes to learn the 
rules of it from a contedian, 

106. 

Public would be an excellent 
judge of poems and pictures, 
were it capable of defending its 
opinion againſt the attacks of 
the artiſts, III. 235. Sooner or 
later it returns to its firſt judg- 
ment, and appraiſes a work to 
its full value, II. 236. In what 
ſenſe its judgment is \difintereſted, 

ibid. It judges by the ſenſes, 
which is the - beſt way, 237. 

What is underſtood by the word 
f public, 245. Anſwer to an ob- 
jection againſt the ſolidity o 
the public judgments, 259. 


what caſe it may be ue — 


in its judgment, 261, 309, 312. 
It never retracts its bl gment, 
H. 30% 1 


Puget, an eminent French 
ſculptor, was preferred to ſeve- 
ral Italian ſculptors in ſong 
work at Genoa, II. 143. . 

Puppet opera, eſtabliſned at 


Paris in 1674, III. 189. 


- \Pylades, a celebrated: panto- 
mime: What paſſed between 
him and Hylas his eleve, with 
regard to the executing of a 
monologue, III. 207. is an- 


ſwer to Auguſtus, Concerning 
Batyllus another pantomime, 


and his. rival, II. 2h. From 
whence'was it that he took his 
collection of geſticulations, 


III. 210. 
Pytha- 
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Pytbagorean philoſophers had | 


recourſe to ſymphonies to calm 
their in, I. 36. 


1 


Racine, far from being 


brought up to the ſtage, was 


diebarred as much as poſſible 


Owellins nk be ded 
as the laſt painter of the ſchool 
of Wee II. 163. 

QAuinault. His tragedy inti- 


tled the Pretended Tiberinus, vio- 


lates the rules of probability 
L 199. Objection againſt his 


firſt opera's was ill grounded, 


388. His lyric verſes are 
very fit to be ſet to muſic, 
391. What was the fate of 
his operas, II. 284. About 
fifty years ago no one durſt 
look upon him as an excel- 
lent poet, 285. At preſent it 
is quite the reverſe, ibid. 
Quintilian. His anſwer to 
thoſe who wanted the Latin 
writers to be as agreable as 
the Greeks, I. 287. At what 
time he wrote concerning the 
cauſes of the decline of the 
Roman eloquence, II. . 148: 
He ſays that the difference be- 
tween the Eloquence of the 
Athenians and the Aſiatics, 
muſt be attributed to the natu- 
ral character of thoſe nations, 
189. There is no modern au- 


thor can be compared to him 
for the order and ſolidity of 
reaſoning, 351. His defi- 
nition of muſic, III. Eft 


ſage of this author relati 

the ancient maſks, . 

M. Boindin, III. 144. | 
uintus Curtius, The time 

2 in which he flouriſhed, II. 

148. bs ako ? 


from reading books of French 
„ IF. 21. He would not 
have ſucceeded, had he conti- 
nued to write tragedies in the 
taſte of Corneille, 64. - He 
was , as great a declaimer as 
poet, III. 109. The criticiſms 
on his writings do not hinder 
the public efteem, II. 285. 
How comes it that he appears 
more grand in his Athalia than 


in his other plays, II. 409. 
Example of | the auty of his 
poetic ſtyle, I. 232. In what 


manner his tragedy of Phædra 
moves us, 25, 97. The ſub- 
ject of his Berenice is ill cho- 
— 102. And yet hs ſeemed 
to ſet the Seife value upon 
this very play, II. 99. jo. ml 
into the hiſtorical errors in this 
play and that of Britannicus, I. 
203, 204. And into his geo- 
E miſtakes in chat of 
thridates, 207 
Raphael. The beauty of wo 
enius appears in his picture of 
gen Chriſt giving; the keys, to 
St. Peter, I. _ 15 that likewiſe 
of St. Paul preaching to the 
Athenians, 8 1. As alſo in 
of Attila, ſtopt in the middle o 
his march by St. Peter and St, 
Paul, 351. In a rar; little 
time he ſurpaſſed” hi 
II. 17, 41. How he T= 
* Michael Angelo's grand ideas 
in painting the arched roof of 
the lodges of the Vatican, 34. 
T 3 tle 
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He improved in his coloring by 
ſeeing one of Giorgione's pic- 
tures, which is proved by his 
icture of the maſs of pope 
ulius, II. 35, 36. He 
the defign of the marriage of 
Alexander and Roxana, 
ſuant to the deſcription | 2 
ancient picture by Lucian, J 
308. Before his time people 
were not moved with pictures, 
II. 130. ay ſomes} or with 
great painters by his means, 131, 
132. He formed a great num- 
ber of -eleves, whoſe works are 
a part of his glory, 139. He 
has not yet had his-equal, 408. 
Recompences diſtributed with 
an equal -and juſt hand, are 
Tk 98 e to artiſts, 


Nene. Tis only by 


means thereof that we can be- 


nefit by what we read, I. 7. 
Reli gion ſerved as a cloak or 
to the civil wars under 
princes of the houſe of Va- 
15 I. One may make a 
ory Far: uſe in poetry of the 
of our Religion, pro- 

vided it be done with a pr 
decorum, 150. Every nation 
mixes a deal of its particu- 
lar character in theoutward form 

of religion, H. 190, 

© Repreſentation; theatrical 3 
what Mr. Addiſon fays with 
regard to their proper decorum, 
I. 346. How we are to un- 
derſtand the paffages of the an- 
» cients relating to theatrical 
repreſentations, III. 109, 110. 
At what time the ſumptuous 
repreſentations of the ancients 


ceaſed, and what was the occa- 


ſion of it, 225. 


Rhime is very troubleſome, 
tho! it adds very little ornament 
to verſe, I. 278. The beauty 
of it is not to be compared to 
that of the numbers and har- 
mony of verſe, ibid. It owes 


r- it origin to the barbarouſneſs of 


our anceſtors, 281. 
ö -— ways ar what re- 
ped t reſerved the Tro 
which Artemiſia had refed 3 . 
their city, II. 100, 101. 
Rhythmus. What the muſi- 
cal rhythmus conſiſts in, I. 361. 
It regulated the geſture as well 
as the recitation, III. 15. Ac- 
cording to Plato it is the ſoul of 
metre, 16. Whence proceeded 
> beauty of 'the 8 821 


Noberwal, a great geometri- 
cian, was originally a ſhepherd, 
II. 23. His ſpeculative know- 
ledge was of no uſe to him at 
the fiege of Thionville, 253. 

Rechoix (La), a famous ac- 
treſs, her ſurprizing talent of 
declaiming, I. 340. 
Romances, What impreſſion 
the reading of them makes 
upon youth, I. _ They are 
poems in every r except in 
meaſure and . FR. 

Romans. Character of the 
ancient Romans, H. 204. In 
what the modern Romans are 
really degenerated, 205. Elo- 
quence was the high road to 

referment among the Romans, 

II. 92. Their 275 for the 
public ſpectacles, And 

particularly for . re- 
preſentations, 221. 

Nome. Its flourifhing ſtate 
was the occaſion that ſo many 

illuſtriqus 
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illuſtrious writers flouriſhed un- 
der the empire of Auguſtus, Il. 
104. Its devaſtation under 
Alaric was the cauſe of the 
total extinction of arts and 
learning, 154. Change of the 
air of this city, 206. What 
can be the cauſe of this change, 
206, 207. The climate is not 
ſo cold as in the time of the firſt 
Cæſars, II. 209. Rome is the 
place where one can form beſt a 
judgment of the performance 
of a painter, 288. Every 
thing contributes there to keep 
up the ſpirit of painting, 40d. 
The inhabitants are jealous of 
the reputation of French pain- 
ters, 9291. 

Ronſard. What judgment 
we-ought to form of his verſes, 
II. 310. When he made his 
firſt appearance there was never 
a French poem that would bear 
reading, 311. In what ſenſe 
he _—_ be conſidered as the 
firſt o 


Our beſt French poets have no 
occaſion to be afraid of his 
deſtiny, 315. | LORIIIR 

*  Roſcius, a celebrated come- 

dian, had the greateſt reputa- 

tion that one of his profeſſion 

can poſſibly attain to, III. 87. 

He charmed the ſpectators with 

the beauty of his geſticulation, 

174. Cicero, who was his 

friend, uſed to take a pleaſure 

in contending with him, 177. 

His ſ. was upwards of a 
hundred thouſand livres a year, 

191, 192. | 
Rotrau. His Wenceſlaus pre- 

ferable to ſeveral of Corneille's 

plays, II. 303. 


the French poets, ibid. 


Rowland Laſſe, a celebrated 
muſician, was a Frenchman, 
and not an Italian, I. 382. 

Rubens has introduced too 

eat a number of allegorical 

gures in his pictures of the 
gallery of Luxemburgh : Theſe 
pictures examined, I. 155, 156. 
161, 168. He is ſtill more to 
blame for the uſe he made of 
them in another picture, to ex- 
preſs the merit of the inter- 
ceſſion of ſaints: Deſcription 
of this picture, 171, 172. A 
new and ingenious compoſition 
of one of his pictures repre- 
ſenting the crucifixion, 183. 
His Latin treatiſe on the imita- 
tion of antique ſtatues, II. 161. 
The famous ſchool he eſtabliſhed 
at Antwerp, began to decline 
when every thing ſeemed to con- 
cur to ſupport it, 163. 

Rules. Uſe renders the prac- 
tiſe of them eaſy, III. 244. 
Tis not the ignorance of rules 
that makes people frequently 
tranſgreſs them, I. 4. 


8. 


Saliaus, ancient prieſts among 
the Romans: The verſes they 


recited had a kind of modula- 


tion, III. 71. ” 

Salius, an Arcadian, is the 
firſt that taught the Romans the 
art of ſaltation, III. 161. 

Saltation. Its etymology, 
III. 161, The ancients com- 
prized under this word ſeveral 
things that have no manner of 
relation to our dance, 163. The 
art of geſticulatiau made one of 
the parts of ſaltation, 164. 

T4 This 
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This opinion is confirmed by 
the teſtimony of ſeveral ancient 
writers, III. 164, 145. The 
art of ſaltation is loſt, 183. 
Satyra Menippea will be al- 
ways eſteemed, II. 275. 
Sciences natural, are more 
rfect at preſent than under 
Les X. or Auguſtus, II. 332. 
What this is owing to, 2b We 
are indebted for whatever ad- 
vantage we have in this reſpect 
to time, III. 767d. | 
Scuderi., Her poem entitled 
Tyrannical Lowe, is intirely for- 
gotten, notwithſtanding Sarra- 
_ zin's diſſertation, II. 266. 
Sculptors. Moſt of the Ro- 
man ſculptors made their - ap- 
prenticeſhip in the ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, II. 155. By which means 
they might make a greater pro- 
eſs than thoſe who were born 
ree, 155, 156. The French 
ſculptors who appeared under 


the reign of Lewis XIV. have 


been eſteemed more ſkilful than 
the Italian ſculptors, 126, 127. 
Sculpture requires the ſame 
talents and abilities as painting, 
I. 397, 398. But not ſo much 
enius, II. 126. Tis eaſy to 
judge which of the two deſerves 
the preference, the ancient 
ſculpture or ours, I. 300. Sculp- 
ture and architecture were upon 
the decline under the emperor 
Severus, II. 143. And ſtill more 
ſo under Conſtantine the Great, 
148. Tho' perhaps this art 
was never ſo much practiſed at 
Rome as at, that very time, 
* 
FS curæy. Why this diſtemper 


9 


—— 


is ſo very uncommon in Hol- 
land, II. 215. 

© Seaſons. Why their tempe- 
rature varies in particular years, 
and in the ſame country, II. 
221, 222. 


Semeia. This word fignified 
all. ſorts of ſigns in muſic, III. 
57 


"FAR acknowleges the paſ- 
ſion he had for pantomimic re- 


preſentations, III. 216. 


Senſes, We are ſeldom de- 
ceived by their relation, II. 2 50. 
In what the ption of the 
ſenſes conſiſts, 239. We 
judge better of a work by the 
ſenſes than by the way of diſ- 
cuſſion, 237, 250, 270. © Our 
ſenſes are not ſubject to the ju- 
riſdiction of reaſon, 238. Sen- 
ſitive perception is a natural 
gift which cannot be communi- 
cated, 240. Tis to be found 
in all men, tho' ſhared unequal- 
ly, 258. It conducts us ſooner 
or later to an uniformity of 
judgment, ibid. Our ſenſes 
alone judge of what is uſeful and 
agreable, 263. What is it our 
ſenſes cannot judge of? 264. 


The ſenſibility of artiſts is 


blunted, 267. | 

Sentiment. Peoples curioſity 
is ſeldom excited by defendin 
an | eſtabliſhed ſentiment, R 
3 6 7. 6 . 


Serwetus, whom Calvin cauſed 


to be burnt at Geneva, under- 


ſtood the circulation of the blood, 
IL. 2343+ » 

Sight has a greater command 
over the ſoul than the other 
. ai. 


. Song, 
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Song or chant. Ambroſian 
had only four notes which were 
called authentic, = — — 
Gregorean ſon eight m 
called Plagal, Jo: | It ſurpaſſes 
the Ambroſian in beauty, ibid. 
Connoiſſeurs admire the beauty 
of the Preface, and the other 
ſongs of the Gregorean office, 
234. The word eng ſignified 
frequently among the Greeks 
and Romans a declamation that 
was not a muſical ſong, 76, 
: Sh or ballad. Particular 


taſte of the French for this kind 


of poetry, II. 1 
Saul. — two different 
manners of occupying it. I. 5. 
gau There are two ſorts 
by which men convey their 
conceptions to one another, I. 
267, 268. 
' Spaniards born in Flanders, 
referred to ſuch as were born 


in the kingdom of Naples, II. 


201, Thoſe that are born in 
America, are not admitted into 
any employments of import- 
ance, 202. How much the 
Spaniſh blood is degenerated in 
that country, ibid. Spain, tho? 
abounding with good poets, has 
never produced any painters of 
the firſt claſs, 130. 
dpectacles, the moſt frightful 
have their charms, I. 10, 11. 
S) pinola (Ambroſe), with the 
aſſiſtance of his genius only and 
experience, made himſelf maſter 
of Oſtend, II. 253. 
Stage-players or hiſtriones, 


why they choſe rather to make 


geſtures, III. 172. 5 
* , 


__ become like to the 
e among whom ſet- 
He, aer ſome — II 
192. | 7 
"Subjects IO Choice 5 of 
t importance, I. 87. How 
— render dogmatical ſub- 
jects engaging, 54. Inconve- 
niences in treating thoſe which 
draw their pathetic from the in- 
vention of the artiſt, I, 67. 
There are ſome ſubjects which 
are more proper for painters, 
and others for poets, 69. Some 
are nee to certain kinds of 
poetry a nting, 91. 

Succeſs — be the effeR of 
the power of conjunctures, II. 
260. When there happens a 
long ſeries of ſucceſs, it cannot 
be the effet of mere hazard, 
ibid. 

Sueur (Le), 
greſs he made in his art with- 
out having been ever at Rome, 
II. 48. The jealouſy of Le 
Brun's eleves oblige the Car- 
thuſians to hide the pictures 
which Le Sueur had drawn in 


their monaſtery, 291. His re- 


— was not quite eſta- 


liſhed till after his death, 295. 

Sun, is not the cauſe of the 
variations of the air, II. 
222. | 

Syllables had a fixt quantity 
in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
III. 20. Their quantity was 
relative, 21. 

Symphonies ſhould have a cha- 
rafter of truth, I. 363, 364. 
They are proper to move the 
heart, 1505 They contribute 
very to engage us to a 
piece, 368. There is a proba- 
| bility 


'Q 
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bility in ſymphony as well as 
poetry, I. 370. The ſympho- 
nies ſhould have ſome relation 
to the action, 368. They 
us, cho are only 
- imple imitations of an articu- 
late ſound, III. 34 ; 

2 Nothing more un- 

onable than to lay a ſtreſs 
upon the teſtimony of ages and 
nations, in order to eſtabliſh a 
ſyſtem, 356. 


T. 


Tabardilla, a kind of diſtem- 
= very common in America, 
I. 185. | 

Talents differently diſtributed 
to men, II. 8. That of moving 
others is the greateſt of all, I. 
33. How peoples talents ap- 
pear, 28. A man fit for every 
thing, is generally fit for no- 
thing, II. 43. Art is incapa- 
ble of giving talents which na- 
ture has refuſed, 53. They 
ought not to be forced, 64. 

Targon (Pompey), a celebra- 

mathematician, but unex- 
perienced, . miſcarried before 
Oſtend, II. 253. 

Taſſo (Le). Judgment of his 
poem, intitled Jeru/alem deli- 
vered, II. 259. 

- Tafte comparative, can be 


q 


acquired only by practice, II. 


"7 eleſcope. Its invention was 
owing merely to chance, II. 
336. It has contributed very 
much to perfect the ſciences, 
ibid. And particularly geogra- 
Phy, 338. of fot wes 


Temperament. Some are 


neither fit for poetry nor paint- 
ing, II. 70, 10t L O Lac 
ſucceeded but 


Teniers never 


| Theatre. The ancient thea- 
tre was not a tribunal compa- 
_ — for he prey 3 
to the judgment ys, II. 
404. Their theatres were much 
larger than ours, and not ſo 
well lighted, III. 138. The 
maſks of their actors, and the 
brazen veſſels which they placed 
in their theatres, increaſed the 
ſtrength of the voice, 139, 156. 
The theatres were ſhut up when 
Rome was taken and plundered 
by Totila, 226. In what ſenſe 


it may be ſaid that the theatres 


were ſhut up at that time at 
Rome, 227. 'There has been 
always a great decorum ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to tone and 
geſtures at the French theatres, 
119. There was a ſurprizing 
number of theatrical people at 
Rome at the time of Ammianus 


'Marcellinus, 230. Theatrical 


people have been always ſubject 
to whims and chimeras, 202. 

Thelefles was, according to 
Athenzus, the inventer of dan- 
cing or the art of geſticulation, 
HI. 163. | 

T heodoric II. king of the Viſi- 
_ the * e he had 

or Virgil, II. 363. 
Tbermæ. See Baths. 
Thraſea Pætus, a Roman Se- 


nator, did not think it a diſgrace 


to act in tragedy, III. 9%. 
A- 


Thunder, why not ſo com- 
mon in ſome years as in others, 
II. 220. | 

Titus Livy, what he wrote 
concerning the origin and hi- 


ſtory of the theatrical repreſen- 


tations at Rome, III. 112. 
And concerning the motive 
that induced the Romans to 
divide the declamation between 
two actors, 132, 133. 
Titian. His moving es 
of the 1 0 e- 
ter Martyr, I. 59. The em- 
r Charles V. did him the 
onor to pick up one of his 
pencils from the ground, II. 


Hane ell „ by what accident 
he made the experiment which 
demonſtrates the weight of the 
air, II. 339. | 

Tournefort, a great botaniſt 
formed only by his own gemus, 
II. 23. He prefers experience 
to argumentation, 255. 

Tragedy is more engaging 
than comedy, I. 47. Why it 
amuſes us more, 50, 51. 
mediocrity is eaſier tolerated in 
tragedy than in comedy, 48. 
It 1 to render thoſe deſerv- 
ing of our efteem whom it in- 
tends to exhibit as worthy of 
our compaſhon, 9z, 93. It 
ought to excite terror and com- 
len ibid. A villain on the 

is a very improper perſon 

nu, Fre od. What is un- 
derſtood by a villain in poetry, 
94- What ſort of perſona 

y be introduced in tragedy, 
95, 97. — > mr mixed 
ee love in their trage- 
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affected to uſe love in their tra- 
gedies have fallen into ſeveral 

miſtakes, I. 112, 113, Tra- 
gedies whoſe ſubjetts have been 


taken from the hiſtory of the 
two laſt centuries, are almoſt all  _ 


laid aſide, 130. The Romans 
had two ſorts of tragedies ; 


and which were they? 135. 


Defects of the Italians in their 


| tragic repreſentations, 343. 


Tragedy is too much 1 
with ſhew in England, and too 


naked in France, 346. It 


purges the paſſions, and how, 


354: 355. If it has not this 
it muſt be owing to the 


! . A tragedy with a 
— 2 LH have 
the ſame advantage as an opera, 


III. 24c. 


3 

N "POR of authors dege- 
nerate very much from the ori- 
ginals, II. 374. Tis difficult 
to tranſlate with purity and fi- 
delity, ibid. And 
Greek and Latin authors into 
French, ibid. Defects into 
which tranſlators muſt neceflari- 
ly fall, 374, 375. A word 
founds well in one language, 
and has not the ſame grace in 
another, 376. The French 
have ſeveral tranſlations of Vir- 

il and Horace as good as tran- 

tions can be, 381. But they 
do not give an idea of the me- 
rit of the originals, h One 
is never tired in reading the 
originals, but we are ſoon tired 


with the "Tranſlations, id. 


No reliſh in reading a tranſla- 


tion of Arioſto and Taſſo, 382. 


Difference between the tranfla- 
tion of an hiſtorian and that of 
| | A post 
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a poet, II. 382. One word 
taken for another enervates the 

vigor of a phraſe, 383. Judg- 
of a poem from 
a tranſlation, muſt neceſlarily 
lead us to falſe concluſions, 


ments formed 


386. 387. The rendering the 
words orchefis. and ſaltatio 
that of dancing, has 
occaſion of a great many wrong 
notions, 161. 7 5 
2 

Vandyke had not juſtice done 
him in the beginning, II. 1 4 
Example thereof, ibid. — 
ſcription of one of his pic- 
tures, repreſenting Beliſarius in 
the poſture of a beggar, 290. 
Carlo Maratti could not help 
appearing jealous at the ſight of 
it, 291. 7 

Varillas. The learned con- 
demn him, while the generality 
of readers commend him be- 
cauſe of his ſtyle, II. 265. 

Vauban (marſhal). What he 
thought of Cæſar's military ge- 
nius, II. 408. 
Vielleius Paterculus. His re- 
flections on the fate of the illu- 
ſtrious ages that preceded him, 
IL a, e 
Vieroneſe (Paolo). His picture 
of the — of Cana will be 
always agreable notwithſtanding 
its faults, II. 385. Compariſen 
between his picture of the pil- 
grims of Emmaus, and that of 


the family of Darius, by Le 
Ream: I. 226. 
Vier ſes French, are ſuſcepti- 


ble of a great deal of cadence 
and harmony, I. 276. Latin 


© 


4 
- 


by 
been the 


guſtus, II. 20. 


verſes ſurpaſs them, 283. The 
recitation of verſes adds a 
ſtrength to them which they 
have not when read to one's 
ſelf, and why, I. 332. Paſſage- 
verſes uſed in Malherbe's time, 
134. Verſes which contain 
ſome ſentiments of the paſſions 
are the fitteſt to be ſet to mu- 
fic, 386. Thoſe which include 
deſcriptions and images .do not 
ſucceed ſo well in muſic, 387. 
Vices. Which are thoſe that. 
are the greateſt obſtruction to 
the progreſs of young artiſts, 
and the following. 
Vida has given a perfect de- 
ſcription of the tranſports of a 
young poet who ftruggles 
againſt his genius, II. 70. He 
attributed the inequality of the. 
mind to the action of the air, 
1 | 
Virgil. How he made him- 
ſelf known to the emperor Au- 
At what age 
and in what time he began to 
write verſes, 89, 136. Whe⸗ 
ther he ought to be conſidered 
as a ary of Homer, 58. 
Perhaps he would not have 
wrote his ZEneid if he had 
not been favored by Auguſtus, 
79. , He is ſtill commended 
more than at os. 929 of a 
guſtus, 317, 363. | 
poet is indebted to for his 
reputation, 360. He. uſed to 
be read. by children in Juvenal's 
time, 361. As early as under 
the emperor Juſtinian they uſed 
to call him the poet by way of 
preference, 362. He is not in- 
debted . l FAtofs or Om 
tators for his reputation, 91; 
8 * _ Eſteem 


for him, II. 363. ; 
Vitruvius complains that the- 
Romans neglected to place in 


their theatres," after the manner 


of the Greeks, brazen veſſels 
roper for reverberating the 
Ind, WL. 165. 311 
Veſſels brazen, proper for 
echoes, placed in the theatres, 
III. 155. The ſhape of theſe 
veſſels, 156. 2 
Voice. How comes it, that 
the voice of an Italian muſician 
is eaſier to be heard than that of 
a French muſician ? III. 83. Di- 
viſion of the ſounds of the 
voice according to Capella, 50, 
51. The art of ſtrengthening 
and managing the voice prac- 
tiſed by the ancients, 199, 200. 
A method invented by Nero to 
ſtrengthen the voice, 201. 
Voſhius (Iſaac) his opinion 
concerning the modern muſic, 
I. 66. He has pointed out 


the works of the ancients, which 


ſnew how the muſical ſongs were 
noted, II. 58. | 
U/e or cuſtom is the maſter 
of words, but very ſeldom of 
the rules of ſyntax, II. 316. 


? 


W. 


Wine. The paſſion for it 
is dangerous in painters and 
poets, II. 71. This opinion is 
confirmed by that of ancient 
writers, 72. Wine being ren- 
dered by commerce a common 
liquor in ſeveral * countries 
where it does not grow, has 
contributed to change the cha- 
racters of nations, 214. Rea- 
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Eſteem which Theodoric had ſon why wines of the ſame ſoil 


are better in ſome years than 
in others, II. 225. 


Winter. Surprizing effects 
which the firſt and latter parts 


of it have over men, II. 183. 5 


Example thereof, ibid. 
Mit. We may make uſe of 


other peoples wit Without being 


plagiaries, II. 57. 


Nomen ſacceed better than 


men in the declamation, I. 339. 


Words. Latin are more grace- 
ful than the French in two re- 


ſpects, I. 267. Thoſe which 
imitate the and of the thing 


expreſſed are the moſt ener- 


tical, 269. The ſound of 
— words renders them nobler 
in one language than another, 
1 (| { TIS 
orks. Tis unfair to tax 
with untruth what the ancients 
mention in relation to the ſuc- 


ceſs of ſome works, I. 66, 67. 

A work is more agreable wen 
it is recited, chan when it is 
read to one's ſelf, I. 334. 


Which are thoſe works that may 


be called laſting, II. 273. Works 
in favor of a party have only a 


tranſient vogue, 274. 

Wotton. In what manner he 
wrote in favor of the moderns 
againſt the ancients, I. 121. 
Judgments he paſſes on Per- 
rault's parallels, 121, 125. 

Writing. Method of diſco- 


vering a counterfeited hand- 


writing, II. 282. Precautions. | 


uſed by the ancients in order 
to prevent ye 04g of this 
fort, ibid. The art of decy- 


. phering peoples hand- writing is 


very liable to miſtakes, 283, 
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